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CALCUTTA REVIKW 


wt, I—1. The Coran, 

\ Strat Ilishimi: the Biography of Mahomet, by Ion Hishim. 
3, Strat Wickidi. 
4, Strat Tabari, 


Tu light in which we view the stories of former times, 
varies with the medium through which they have been handed 
down to us. Tho exploite of Jercules carry less conviction 
than the feats of the heroca of Troy; while the wanderings of 
Ulysses and the adventures of the early founders of Romo, 

‘in, are regarded with incomparably more distrust than the 
history of the Peloponnesian war, or the fortunes of Julius 
Cesar. Thus there are three great divisions of ancient narra- 
tive, Legendary tales are based upon the most evancscent 
materials, and it is often doubtful whether they shadow forth 
abstract principles or real facts. Tradition and the rhapsodies 
of bards, have, for their object, actual or supposed cvents ; but 
the impression of these events is liablo to become distorted, 
from the imperfection of the vehicle which conveys them to po~ 
tority. It is to the contemporary historian alone, or to history 
deriving its facta from contomporary records, that the anind 
accords a reliance, which, proportioned to the means and the 
fidelity of the writer, may rise even to certainty. 

The narrative which we now possoss, of the origin of Islam, 
does not belong exclusively to any one of these three classes, 
It is legendary, for it contains multitudes of wild myths, such 
ae the “Light of Mahomet,” and the cleansing of his heart. 
It is traditional, since the main material of the story is oral 
tradition, not recorded until Islam had attained to its full 
growth. | But it possesses also some of the elements of history, 
Because there are contemporary reoorls, of undoubted authority, 
to which we can still refer. Moslem traditions, too, are of 
® peculiar and systematic character, and in some reapects have 
an authority not claimable by common tradition. 

From this mixture of apparently heterogeneous and incohe- 
rent materials, it might be supposed difficult, if not sometines 
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impossible, to extract a uniform and consistent account of the 
Arabian prophet, the various points of which shall be supported 
Uy sufficient evidence or probability. It is our object, in the 
Preecnt paper, to elucidate this topie; to enquire into the avail- 
able eources for such a history, and the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled. 

There are but two main aources, from which it is poasible to 
draw materials for tracing the life of Mahomet and the rise 
of Islam. These are the Conan, and the Trapitions of his 
followers. Two minor sources mny be added, namely, contem- 
poy, documents, and the verses of Arab pocts; but these have 

een, for the most part, transmitted by tradition, and may with 
propriety be treated as coming under the sane head. 

‘What dependence, then, can be placed on these sources— 
whnt is their individual merit as historical documonty, and what 
their comparative valuo, in relation to each other? To the 
solution of these questions, we propose now to address our- 
selves. 








The Coran consists exclusively of the revelations or com- 
manda, which Mahomet profexscil, from timo to time, to recoive 
through Gabriel as a nicesage direct from God himeclf, and 
which, under an alleged divine direction, he delivered to all 
with whoin he camo in contact.* Shortly after its reception, 
each protended revelation was recited by Muhomet, and in gee 
neral was committed to writing by some one of his followers, 
upon leather, palm-leaves, stoncs, or euch other rude materials 












probable, that thoxo 
mm, in a wild and rhapsodical xtyle, wore originally camposed 
cxclunive drows of a menage trum the Most Tigh, which characterizes 
of the carliewt Sarux (ax the ach, ¢., ei. ctii). When Mahomet’ dit 

cust of atnaming that gereut name as the Speaker, it hit pretended revelations (the 
turning point in hiv carver), theu the earlier Suras would be regarded ax commuating: 
in the name tanner ilirvetly feom the Deity. Uence wo find that Malnnetamn rigidiy 
Anclule cuore word of the Corau In the Ca? alidhu, or “ thus paith the Lord ;” and 
itin one of their urguments agniust our Scriptares, that they ure not entirely cast 
In the name mould, 

An the latter of his carect, the prophet had many Arabic amunnenses, some 
tee Mcenclanet ts Ali and Othmau, others official, a Zi in ‘habit (who 
alxo Jexrnet Hebrew ¢xpresdy tn cunduct Mahomet’s business at Medina.) In Whe- 
Akldy’s collection of despatches, the writers ure meutioned, and they amount to four- 
teen. Some say there were foar-and-twenty of hi» folloners whom he wed mare ar 
lest as scribes; others, as mauy as forty-two (Wells Mohamed, p. 350.) In his eurly 
‘Morvan life, he could not have had these fucihtics ; but even then wift, Khadija, 
(qo could’ real the sacred Serhjtures) mit nee recorded bis rerclan 































nraco Ali, or Abu Bacr. At Media, Oley itm Kab is mentioned as one who 
‘used to ‘record the inspired recitations of net (Wehidl,p. 9774.) Absallh 
ibn Bad, anuther, was exce ‘the Merean enmnesty, becaiise he ‘had falsified 


»pted from 
the revelation dictated to him hy the Prophet (Weil's Mohamed, p. 248. 

co slo cident faut to evlatione vers corded, teeouse ey eae fe- 
quently throughout the Coran itealf, Kitab, “ the writing”—* Scriptures.” 
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as conveniently came to hand, These divine messages conti- 
nued throughout the three-and-twenty years of his prophetical 
life, so that the last portion did not appenr till the year of hia 
death, The canon was then closed, but the contents were never, 
during the Prophet's life-time, systematically arranged, or even 
collected together. We have uo certain knowledge as to how 
the originals were preserved, That there was no special deposi- 
tory for their preservation, is evident from the mode in which 
the various fragments had to be sought for, after Mahomet’s 
death, Much of the Coran possessed but a temporary interest, 
arising out of cireumstances which svon ceased to be important; 
and it seems to be doubtful, whether the prophet intended such 
passage for public worship, or even for eventual currency." If 
this be truc, it ie little likely that he would take any pains to 
preserve these portions, Whether he retained under his own eye 
and custody the more important parts, we have no indication ; 
perhaps he regarded them as sufficiently safe in the current co- 
pies, guarded by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab 
memory. The later, and the more neveesary, revelations were 

robably left with the scribes who recorded them, or laid up 
in the habitation of some one of his wivest However this 
miay have been, it is very certain that, when Mahomet died, 





* Well holda the apizion, thot Mfabrinet rather destroyed or gave away these parte 
of his revelations (Mohamed, p 249. note 549), and that geext portions hava thas been 
lost (p. 851). The farther haidy, that Stahomct dill not iatend thie abrogated pussagen 
to be Inserted in the Curan (Binteifuag, p. 46.) But this eanuct he admitted as a 
govern rule, fir Makomet lost su» opportanity of inspressing on hin people, that the 
tohole of his tevelation was n direet mestze from Goil, tu ix reverentially preserved 
and repented; sind as the canertied passages are <0 frequent, and inwranghe into the 
very anhstance of the Coran, xe caunut dinubt that it waa repeated by Mahomet and 
hy hia followers dnrinys his life-time, with the abrogated passaizen included as ag pro- 
sent, Had Ke exclnded them ii hiv recitation, we may br sure that his followers also 
‘would have done #0. We ast remember that Mahomet, who aleayx Jed the public 
devotions, repeuted a portion ut the Coran at each eelebration of thew, 


+ The later revelatlons are much more uniform, and their connection less broken. 
an fragmentary, than in the cane of the earlier Suras; and this way huve resulted in 
art from the greater care teken of them, as supposed in the text, though uv doubt 
in part also from their actual composition belug morc suber and ters rhapaodieal. 
Tivere i tradition that Abdaflah fou Masdil wrote daw a versa from Mahomet 
mouth, und neat morning found it craved fran his payer, which the Prophet eaplain- 
ed hy wayingit had been reestled to heaven (Mararei 17 42,—Weifs Vohamed, p-383), 
‘The presumption from this is, that the teaver remuined with Mahomet. Iu Inter 


deedifinne the foeidant be told with the minsonitm addition that 1m 

































Sahomets own keeping. 
omet's own keeping. 

1f the originals were retained by Mahomet, they must needs have beon ia the cus. 
tody of one of hia wives; as at Mediua, tho had no special house of his own, 
‘but dwelt by turns in the aboder of each of ble wheres. As Omer committed 
exenylar to the keeping of Haphse, may It not have been in imttution of Mahomet’s 
own practice? ‘Tle statement made by Scle (Prefisa. div, p, 71), that the frag. 
mentary revelations were cast promiscugusly into a chest, does noi seem burne out 
hy any good authority. 
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there was nowhere any complete deposit of the original tran- 
scripts, and it seems doubtful whether they were then even 
generally in existence, 

But the preservation of the Coran daring Mahomet’s life 
was not dependent on any such uncertain archives. The Coran 
was the corner-stone of Islam. The recital of ® portion form- 
ed an essential part of every celebration of public worship; and 
ite private perusal and repetition was enforced as a duty, and a 
Privilege fraught with the richest religious merit. ‘This is the 
universal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered from 
the Coran itself. It was accordingly committed to memory, 
more or less, by every adherent of Islam, and the extent of 
this knowledge wag reckoned ono of the chief distinctions of 
nobility." The habits of Arabia favored this taxk, Paasion- 
ately fond of poctry, yet posecssed of but limited means and 
akill in committing to writing the previous effusiona of their 
bards, the Armbs wore wont to imprint them on the living 
tablets of their hearts: the recollective faculty was thus cul- 
tivated to the highest pitch, and it was applied, with all the 
ardour of an awakened Arb spirit, to the Coran, Such was 
the tenacity of their memory, and go great their powery of ap 
plication, that, according to early tradition, several of Maho- 
met'x followers could even, during his life-time, repeat his entire 
revelations with the most scrupulous accuracy. t 

‘We aro not, however, to assume, that the entire Coran wag 
at that period repeated in a fixed order. The present compila- 
tion, indeed, ie held by tho Moslems to follow the arrangement 
prescribed by Mahomet; and early tradition might alo appear 
to imply some known sequence.t But this ix incredible; for 





© "Thus he who had been the most versed in the Coran, among a heap of martial 
martyr, wax honored with the first buriul. The rane distinetion evtivied its parker 
vor tte pout of dm, or cnstctor of the pablic prayer (a port lows connected 
‘with thut of Government) and to pecunia ‘Phu, after the usual dixtribo— 
tion of the spoils taken on the fick of ia, A. TL. 14, the renidue was dividod 
among those who kaw mont of the Corse (Caussin de Fare, Hie der Araber I, 
Pp. 46 

+ Wackidi mentions four or five anch pernonn, and likewise xoveral others, who 
wanted but little of being allo to repeat the entire revelation befure Mahomet's 
death, (Pp. 172, 270.) fy 

‘When, according to Mahometan idiom, we speak uf “the entire revelation,” we 
macau of course that which was peenervasl and current in Mahoinct’s Inter days, exclu- 
ive of that which may } sve been lost or destroyed or become obsolete. 








] Thus Wackidi mentiuna a few of the companions, who could repeat, the whole 
Coran in o given time, which vould seem ta ipl some waual connection of the parts, 
but the original tradition may have referred to thove portions only which were com- 
monly used by Maliomct in public worship, and these may have bern placed, both in 
the copies aid memory, in some understood order; or inure likely the tradition re- 
fore tou lnter period, aftor the order had been fixed by Omar's compilation, and by a 
camuion error referred to an earlier date, ‘There was no fixed onder observed (aa in 
‘the Christion “Lessous,”) in the portions of the Coran recited at the public prayers. 
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had any fixed order been observed or sanctioned by the Pro- 
phet, it would unquestionably have been preserved in the sub- 
sequent collection, Now the Coran, as we have it, follows in 
the disposition of its several parte no intelligible arrangement 
whatever, cither of subject or time; and it is ‘nconceivakle that 
Mahomet should have enjoined ite recital invariably in this con- 
catenation. We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Surag, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now have 
it,* and as to the tuternal ecquence and disposition of ench Sura, 
it cannot, in moat cases, have been that enforced by the Prophet, 
The chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and anon disjoined, as 
well by chronology as by the sensc—a portion produced nt 
Medina often preceding its context revealed long before at 
Mecca—sometimes an carly command placed after a later one 
that cancels it, or an argument suddenly disturbed by the in+ 
terjection of a sentence utterly foreign to its purport: all this 
forbids us to believe that the present, or indeod any complete 
arrangement, was in use during Mahomet’s life-time, 

On the other hand, there does not appear reason to doubt 
that several at least of the Suras are precisely the same, both 
in matter and order, as Mahomet Icft them; ¢ and that the 
remainder, though often resembling a Mosnic of various materi- 








‘The choice of passage way firtuitou. Thus Abu THureira one day took credit to 
Hinwelf for rememburing which Sura the Prophet haa eras the day before. (Wdchidl, p. 
1734.) On urgent occusions (ius ot that of Omar's assassination), a short Sura owe to 
be real. Tt is only ix private recitals that the ahole, ur large portions, are said to 
haye Ween recited ronsecuthely. 

‘The common idea of the Mahometang, that the Coran was fixed by Mahomet, a4 we 
have It now, originates rulition which ways thal bat tal Feettite 
tion of the whole with their Prophet, a» well at in the denire to augtucut the authori- 
ty of their present edition, 

* But thero Is reaton to believe that the chief of these, and the pasages in most 
common uxe, mere no fixed. Some of them are mpokou of in enrly and well-authen- 

4, us referred tu by Makonict hinwelf, Thus he recalled the adjatora 
vitnre of Honcin by shouting to them as“ the men of the Sura Hucr™ 
















vod traditions, and sheulfy a 
of the revelatinn into Surns, if not a nenal under in repeating 

‘Weil has a learned note (Mohammeg, p. 361) on the meauing of the word “Sura, 7 
agused by Mahonst ; it was probably at first employed to designate uny purtion 
of hie revelation, or @ string of rersee; bat it noon afternards, even during Ma- 
‘homet's life-time, sequired its present {ccbules] meaning. 

‘+ Where whole Saras were revealed at once, this would naturally be the caso; but 
short passages ia driblets, and often single verara, were giveu forth at a time nx occa 
wion required, and with rogurd to these, it asserted in some traditions that Mahomet 
‘used to direct bis smanuensis to enter them in such and such 9 Sure, or rather “in 


the Sura which treated of much and wach a subject." yas S dy, STE gur gf 
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als, rudely dove-tailed together, is yet composed of genuine frag- 
ments, some of considerable size, and for the most part, follow- 
ing the connection in which they were recited at the public 

rayers, and committed to memory or to paper by the earliest 

losloms.* The irregular interjection, and disorderly concate- 
nation of the smaller fragments, has indeed very frequently 
destroyed the sequence, and luced the chaotic confusion we 
now find. Still the fact remains, that the fragments themselves 
were Mahomet’s own composition, and were committed to me- 
mory or writing under his instructions; and this fact stamps 
the Coran, not merely as formed out of the Prophet's words and 
sentences, but in the main as his ia relation to the conteré like- 
wise. 

Tlowever retentive the Aral memory, we should still have 
regarded with distrust a transcript made entirely from that 
source. But there is good reason for believing, that many 
fragmentary copies of the whole Coran, or of nearly the whole 
of it, were made hy Mahomet’s followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but lately introduced into 
Mecea,t it was without doubt generally known there long 





(Mitheat I. p. 626—See oko the Persion Commentary). This, fan. authentic tradition 
(and if nuay be funded on fet}, suuld indivate deat Mahomet wished the Corum tobe 
arranged aveuriing to its atter, and not chronologically. 

"The traditions given above, as ta the sambrr of Suras same of the companions could 
repeat, aud which Mahomet himself repeated on hiy death-bed, would seem te point 
to the caintence of such Suras in x complete and Snished forms. 


# Ancedotes are told of soine who usrd, in secitation, oapecially when tired, to pass 
over payages front the sitailar termfation of the verses, and of others who, having 
dane ko, exmldl spoutanemisly carrect themehes, Such homwistelauta are of vory 
freq from the xythun of the verses Lelog formed by common-place 
repetitions, 84 suftives of Guin altributes ke. ‘The anecdotes certainly mppove a 
Setbind order of the parts repeated; an tionzis the petind referred to i submoguent 
to Muhomet’s death, yet the poser of exch connected repetition was most hkely 
obtained during his life-time, und before the callection intu one volume, 


+ Menara. De Racy quil Cuussin de Perceval concwr in fixing the ante of the intro- 
duction of Arabic writing into Merea at A. D_ G0). ( Afém. de? Acad, vol. 3... p. HGO— 
ud Pere. £,p. 294.) The chief authority i contained in a tradition given by Ih. 
Khallican. According to tlis, the Aralnc system was juventer Moral at 
‘Anbnr, whence it nprend to Hira. It wax thence introduced, shortly after fis inven 
tion, into Meera Vy Tlarb, the father of Abi Sofiin, Wahomet'y great opponent 
(iba Kkoilioun, by Slave, vol. 71. p 284 [480).) Other trallitions give a iuter date, bot 
G.de Porreral recunclics the discrepancy by referring them rather to the advent 
of a seloos and ose each, than fo Uhe int Inroducton of the apse. 

¥ot. Fp. 

Thins "tor Sieve traditions pre‘erroutaioy, noni ler wind if writing an tia 
Arabic, wan known long before the date speeifed, «. ¢. A D. 660. Thun Abd al Muttalib 
jn deweribed ax writing from Meccu, to his maternal rclatires at Reding, for help. in 
bis younger daya, i. ¢. about A. D. 620, or 0. Anil stlll farther back, in the malddle 
‘of the Sfih ecntury, Cussei addreswed a written demand of a similar tenor, to his 
Srother in Arabia Petrwa,. Wackate,11]-—~ Tahari, 18 & 28.) 

‘The Himyar or Marnad writing Is suid, by Ibn Khallichn, not to have been allowed. 
‘out of Yeman (7, p. 205); but the verses quoted hy C. de Perceval (sof, J, P25) 
‘ronld seem 10 inoply that it had been kuows and used by the Meccaus, and wes,4n fact 
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‘before Mahomet exenmed his prophetical office. Very many 
of his followers are expressly mentioned, as occasionally em~ 
ployed by the Prophet at Medina, in writing his letters or des- 
patches, And, thongh himeelf delighting in the title of the 
“ Tiliterata Prophet,” and abstaining, by necessity or design, 
from the usc of penmanship, he was by no means adverse to 
the art. The poorest of the Meccan captives, taken ut Badr, 
were offered their release on condition that they should firat 
teach a certain number of the ignorant people of Medina to 
write.* And although the inhabitants of Mcdina were not 
80 generally educated ax the Meccans, yct many of them ara 
distinctly noticed by Wickidi aa having been able to write 
before Islam.t 

‘The ability being thus possessed, it_may eafely be inferred, 
that what was so indefatigably committed to memory, would 
be committed to writing also. We find likewiso, that when 
& tribe joined Islam, Mahomet deputed one or more of his fol- 
Towers to teach them the Coran and the requirements of his 
religion; we know that they frequently carried written instruce 
tions with them on the latter point, and it is natural to con- 
elude that they would provide themselves with transcripts of 
the more important parts of the revelation aleo, eapeciall 
of those upon which the ceremonies of [elam were founded, 
and of such as were usually recited at the public prayer. 
Besides the references made in the Coran itsclf to its own ox- 






opplanted ly the Arablo, ‘Tie Syriac aul Hebrew were alka knuwn, and prolihly 
used vatensively ir Medina and the narthern parts of Arabia frum t reniote period, 

Whatever, itt fi ¢, the system employed may have been vt that writing 
of rome surt was known aud practised at Meera loug before A. 1. 60D, Aud at all 
events, the firtict t notices of written papers leave ws uo rou to doubt that Ari 
Gie writing wey wi known a i in fwhomet’s 
early tlays Wee mot think with Wei riding mascrialy” 
gout have Deon fl, even by the, pt Iota.” 











(Afohammed, p. 050.) Reels and palon-leasey woukl never be wustvig. 
© Thos Weckidi, p. 201}, relates —* Nuw the people of Meera were able to write, bat 
coustomed to the art. When, there captises oould 





those of Medina veri 
not pay any ruuson, the Prophet wmivie user to cark of them ten of’ th India ot Medina, 


and when those lads beeame eapert in writing, that stuod for the runsom of tho 
captives,” 

+ Thus to cite one of a score of instances, “Abu Alas used to mite Ambic hefore 
the rise of Islam, whilo as yet writing was rate ainung the Aral” (IVdchidi, p. 200, 


A curious illustration of this is given in the case of the despatch and embaary 
to the Himyarites; the ambassador, Marith ibu Abi Rabia, among other things was 


told to direct them to “ translate,” (perhaps “ explaln”—} yee y7) the Coran 


when they recited it in a forci ordinlect, (Wachidi, p. BB.) 
‘Abdali fim Ablda 1s meunio ned ns = good “* transintor” (perhaps * explainer”) of 
the Coran. (id. p. 174.) 
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istence in a written form,* we have express mention made, 
in Omar's conversion, of a of Sura XX. used by his 
sister's family for their private devotional reading, This refers 
to a period preceding, by three or four years, the emigration to 
Medina. If transcripts of the revelation were made, and in 
common use, at that early time, when the followers of Islam 
were few and oppressed, it seems a sure deduction that they 
must have multiplied exceedingly when the Prophet came to 
power, and his book formed the law of the greuter part of 
Anbia. 

It ia perhaps hardly neccssary to add, that the limitations 
already applied to the Coran, as committed to memory, must 
be equally understuod here. The transcripts were mero frag- 
mentary copies, compiled, if at all, with little or no referenco 
to concatenation of subject and date. The Suras chiefly used 
in_public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for 
private perusal und recitation, would be those of which the 
greatest number of copies oxisied. Transcripts of the earlier 
Suras, and of those of evancacent interest, if extant at all, would 
be few in number.f 

Such was the condition of the text of the Coran durin 
Mahomet’s life, and such it remained for about a year after his 
death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and frngmen~ 
tary copies of it increasing daily. These sources would cor 
respond closely with cach other; for the Coran, even in the 
Prophet's lifo-time, was regarded with superstitious awe, a8 
containing the very words of God himeelf, co that any variations 
would be reconciled by a direct reference to Muhomet, ¢ 
and after his death, to the originals where they existed, or to 
the transcripts, and to the memory of the Prophct’s confidential 
friends and amanucnses, 

Tt was not till the overthrow of Moseilama, that o fearful 


* We have before allaited ta the evidence conveyod by the name “Ritah.” Other 
pamages invalve the existence of cupies in common use thas—The Corn, 
Niall ouch the ame, excepting those who are clean” (Sura 1.01. 8.) ‘This 
carly Meccan Sura, and the passage is referred ta by Omar's sister, when lie desired, 
befure his conversion, to tahe her copy of Sura XX. into his han. Kuch 
rages are morcover ¢vidence of the extreme eare, if wut awe, with which all transeripta 
Of the Cora» would be treated, and thoy ‘as an addilloual safeguard sgainat 
corruption. 

+ Those revelations, however, mut be excepted, which related to individuals. Boch 

axcages a: praised or eaculpatad certalu parties, would be most carefully treasured up 
By'thove to wham they referred, and by’ thelr families, howerer litle intercst they 
alight possess for any one else, ig. tbe Yerves in Bara XXIV, regarding Ayesbat 
Bara 1X. 190, respecog Kab ibn MAU, and others, ubo wore pardoucd for not 
accompanying the Tabak expedition. 

‘See instances of puch references made to Mshomet by Omar, Alvdalish ibn Ba 

std, and Obey ibn Kab, at pp. 621 & 623, vol. J. of the Mishoal, Eng. Translation. 
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earnage having taken place amongst the Moslems at Yem&ma, * 
and great numbers of the best Coran-reciters having been 
alain, the idea appears firet to have occurred to Omar, that 
difficulties would be experienced regarding the Coran, when 
all those who had it in their memories Should have passed 
away. “I fear,” said he, addressing the Caliph Abu Bacr, 
“ that the slaughter may agnin wax hot amongst the renders 
* of the Coran, in other fields of battle; and that much may 
© be lost from the Coran.t I think, therefore, that thou 
« shouldest give orders for the collection of the Coran.” Abu 
Baer, coinciding in this view, thus made known his wishes to 
Zeid ibn Thabit.—* Thou art s young and wise man, against 
* whom none amongst us can cast any imputation, and thou 
* usedst to write down the inspiration of the Prophet of the 
* Lord, Do thou, therefore, search out the Coran, and bring 
* it together.” So new and unexpected was the enterprise, 
that Zeid at first shrank from the task, and doubted the pro- 
priety of attempting that which Mahomet himsclf had never 
done. He yiclded at last to the joint entreaties of Abu Bacr 
and of Omar, and seeking out the fragments of the Coran from 
every quarter, “ gathered it together, from date-leaves and 
* tablets of white-stone, and from the breasts of men."{ By 
the labours of Zeid, these scattered and disorderly fragments 
were reduced to the order and pseudo-sequence in which we 







date of the battle of Yemina in uncertain, Wi 
2, oF one year ufter Mabomet's death, and Abn 
5s 





the 11th” year of the Hovira, aud otliers give tn 
‘The lather opinion isthe likeliest, a> Kitalid set out fur Irate after the 
Degiuaing of A. 11.12, Weil woul place it in Bhaban of A. i 
‘months after Mahomet’> death, which apparcutly eaves too litt 
‘voning transactions. ( Weite Geseh. der Chalijen 1, p.21—Wackid, p. 196, ¢t paszin J 
+ oli 7 ES age Ss (cide Misheat, vol. I. p. G24, Eng. Travslation— 
Dh. VIL, ch. iid., pt. 3.) 
TS hey SU eld pt Rene | gE alo 
signifies brauches of the date-tres, on which dere are no leaves; it. appenrs, 
however, here to mean date-leaves. uu3 Li! signifies thin white stone. ‘The commicntary 
‘onthis passage of the Mishead adds traditions to the effeet that Zvid gathered! the Garin 
also from fragments of parchment or papers { es Fl Jand pieces of lather, 
Eeetl eb ) and the shoulder and the [rib bones of camels and goats 
(g R31, 3591) Carahoat, us above.) Leather wpa frequently used for writ- 
ing; many of Mahomot’s treaties and Ietters are montionad as rrearded im it, sonre- 
times rrd leathor is specified. (Weekidi, p. 59.) There ix 2. curinna tradition rv; 
Inga man who used a leather letter roveived from Mahomet, fer thr purpose of 1 


ing bis boket, and whoso family were thence ealled ihe Bani Hocki —“children ut 
‘tthe mender,” or ‘cobuler," (Wichidi, p. 54.) ra ieee 
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now find them, and in which it is pretended that Zeid wae 
wont to repeat the Coran before Mahomet. The original copy, 
prepared by Zeid, appears to have been kept by Abu Bacr 
during the short remainder of his reign; it then came into 
Omar's posseasion, and was by him committed to the custody 
of his daughter Haphea, one of the Prophet's widows. Thus 
the authorized text continued during the ten years’ caliphate 
of Omar.* 

But various readings, cither at first existed, or soon crept into 
the copies of this edition. Those began to scandalize the 
Moslems: the Coran eent down by the Lord was onk, but if 
there were several varying Corans, what became of its unity ? 
Hodzeifa had warred both in Armenia and Adzerbiijan, and 
observed the different coranic readings of the Syrians and of 
the men of Irik; alarmed at the variations, he warned Othman, 
and called upon him to interpose and “ stop the people, before 
thoy sliould difer regarding their scriptures, as did the Jews 
«< and Cluistians,"+ To remedy the evil, the Caliph had recourse 
again to Zeid, with whom he associated three Coreishites of 
Mecea.$ ‘The previous original was obtained from JTaphea’s 
depository, and a carcful recension of tho whole act on foot. 
In case of difference between Zeid and his coaitiutors, the 
voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, 
‘was to preponderate; and thus was the new collation aseimi- 
lated to the Meccan dialect, in which the Prophet had given 
‘uttorance to his inspiration.§ Transcripts were multiplied and 
forwarded to the chicf citics in tho empire, and all the pre- 
viously existing copies were, by the Culiph’s command, com- 


© Thin consistent account in derived from the trafitiann in the Mishent. Tho 
anthoritios in Wackidi vary. Alva Dacr is raid to hare brew “the tira who collected 
ne hook.” (7°.216.) Fic dit before he had collected the Goran,” 
t finshed the callcotion.”) ¢ P. 210}.)_ Omar was the first to 

et 
iat 





ito one \ulume.” ( 2344.) But at P. 237 we rewd, that “he 
before he lind collected the Coran.” This may probably bo a Joowe inde 
ting dat his was not the final eullection. 


Top G MS UN) Ci Myalist yg) J Le dete) 
sylailly 
{ Zeid, it will be remembered, was an adjutor, and ative of Medina, 


ine of the Moaloc world, (cupported, perhapt by the novela 
ton iteclf) (ace Stra XI. 9), that the Coran Is incorruptible, atu proserved from errur, 
usd variety of veadiog, by. the miraculous interposition 
to esuape the scandal of the transaction here detailed, they Hold that 
as toits eater as reealein yeven dialects of the Arable t 





§ It in one of the m 











himself. In order 
the 
(See 





therefia 








radians a p09, wok, Zo he Mleiewt-~eils Aakemmned, 6 U8, wate O61.) Abie 
‘not improbable, that Mahomet himsclf may havo originated or countenanced symc 
idea of thix kind to avoid the embarrasenient of differing versions of the same rove= 





enal 
tation (Sea also Weits Einleitung, p, 48.) 
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mitted to the fames.e The old original was returned to 
Haphea’s custody. 

he receneion of Othman has been handed down to us 
unaltered. So carefully, indeed, haa it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance—we might almost say 
no variations at alli—amongat the innumerable copics of the 
Coran scattered throughout the vast bounds of the empire of 
Islam. Contending and embittered factions, originating in the 
murder of Othman himself, within a quarter of a century 
from the death of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho- 
metan world. Yet but Ons Cozan has always been current 
amongst them; and the consentancous use of it by all, up to 
the present day, is an irrefrngable proof, that we have now 
before ua the selfsome text prepared by the commands of 
that unfortunate Caliph. There is probably no other work 
which has remuined twelve centuries with so pure a text. The 
various readings are wonderfully few in number, and are 
chiefly confined to differences in the vowel points and diacriti- 
cal signs; but as these marks were invented at a later date, 
and did not exist at all in the early copies, thoy can hardly be 
said to affect the text of Othman.t 


© Mishcaf, vol. E, p. 525, Wacklili, howcver, mientions, that fiselee persona wore 
employed lis’ Othiin in this work, among whom ‘were Obry ilu Kub and Zeid, ‘Mio 
three Coreish notieed in the text were probably smpires from amuugt the twelve 
(WVaekidl, p. 2783.) 

The Moslems would havc us believe, that some of the seff-xame copies, penned by 
min, or hy his order, ure still in eaiMtonee, -M. Quatremére has collected a tam 

her of feta bearing on this head. (Journal Astatiqne, Juillet, 18! 
‘The very copy which the Caliph held iy Bs unl when 
have been preserved iu the silage uf Antartus. "(thers hu wes of 1 were. 
tromared up in tho grand mosque of Curdova; Rdrhi deseriien in drtall dhe forma 
Fities with which they were treated : they were finally transferred to Fez or Telomsaz, 
‘hn Batiila, whon (in' the fourteenth, phe visited Basra, rleclares that tis Caran 
as then in ity woyquc, aud that the of the Caliph’x Tluad. were still visiblo 
at the words “God shill avenge thee against them”—Sura U., 198, (Fee's transla 
tion, p. 05.) [Wickidi, p. 19%, states thut the unfortunate Caliph’ blood van down 
to these wards. Others of Othunan’s originaly are sail to be preserved in Ej 
Moroeco, and Damunweas; as well as. at and Median. ‘The Metin 
stated to huve a note at its end, relating chat it was, eau i 
‘Othmau, and the compilers munes are given (Caf. Gay ingor 
324, & 497, 493, ond Waite Elude, p. 51.) In_Quatreinger's conclusion, thiat th 
‘the preservatiog uf such coples is not impossible, yet the useaunts un th 
are of duubtful authority, we are disposed to cuteur. Tt appears very unlikely that 
auy of Othnnan’s copies cam have escaped tho inwumerable chances of dynasty atul 
party, to which cerry part of dhe Moslea wurld has been subjected. Any wery ‘ianci« 
ont copy wuuld come, however unfuunied the elaiin, to be called that of Otlin, 

{There are, however, instances of variation iu the letters themselvey aml thevo 


are not confined to difference in the duts as Vp for 1 as (Sura. VIL. 64 and 
XXV. 49); LBLG for Walt UV. 83); but sxtend xometinen to the form 


of the letters an uyhid for gE (LXKXI, 233) ead yp? for Wd) po(KRTL 
37.) 













i is sail 40 
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Since, then, we possess the undoubted text of Othmin’s 
recension, it remains to be enquired whether that text was an 
honest re-production of Abn 's edition, with the variations 
reconciled; and there eappeare to be the fullest ground for 
believing that it was 90. No early or trust-worthy traditions 
throw out any suspicions of unfair dealing against Othmin* 
The Shiahs, indeed, of later times, pretend, that Othméa left out 
Suras ond es which favored Ali, But this is incon~ 
ceivable. He could not possibly have done so without being 
observed at the time; and it cannot be imagined that Ali and 
his followera—not to mention the whole body of the Muasul- 


‘This aloes incrodila pert of tart, tno book oo widely soattered over 


ei may to “omae Feebunion, anal the offal safore 
Te Gantmusoce 8 Tarlows readlug was an offence 





auch,» An intlazoe may be found in Weil's History 
‘ot tho variowa readings, for which the learned Abal 
to have boon very innocent and harmless to the stato. We bi 
hon wach menos were reared to, & pevfstnnifaraity of text has teen meinilpod 
To compare (at the Moclson tre Youd of of doing) ter puro txt wit the vst 
eulngn of our Berlytare, into and eusontial 
pain ‘there th no auulogy. 

Feil, indeed, im hah benene saying that he committed the task 
rs al ne open butte owe ost benraet (Ghai Tg. 382) 
But he seems herein mistaken a wo have scoa, holds that 

urls men for tbe Hark, auvong whos war Obey iow Kabas well a» ‘Zola 


ctod for 
‘odullah Sun Bash, it true, tear’ waned’ at Zeid’ being’ antrovied wit the evi 
idon, and cart suspicions upon Lim, tut this, aa wo feo farther elo, wag lah 





ple jealomyy, wax selected for the first ion by Abu Boor 
nd Othasin eamtot_ be blamed for fixing upon, the eee parton to revise it ‘The 
traditions and most enesceptonalie that could bo 
ieagiued recut bP 1934,175) “iis w upokon of 

tending of the Corsa, and. legal nowlodge, during the 


oalinias of ‘Owns OF ‘tout, ‘Al, and anti] he died in Mulvie's reign.” 
y tadielon which Inytes any change to OUnan, la one ln the Mishoo! (T 

p 3a6,) where the Caliph bel ankod why he had jolwed Garay VIIL and. 1X. wi 

‘out interposing the usual formula, name of God &e." is said to 











ererod Chat “the: Prophet, when aciacing a used to direct the 
ro it on the Sara relating yo such 8 jomet dlod Dofore explain- 
ing the position of Sura IX., that last: bat that as it resembled in sub- 
Jett the Sure VIIL, he, Otiaaia, had them joined together without the inter ening for- 
aula? certainly in vo charge of ‘of even of changing the contents 
of the Coran, but, ‘a diroction as to tho formal nan of & 
Pots) wich epemy Forks, ‘hat proviow to Olah Fs sleseon, he Cort, 
168, note) # to Othe’ the Cran, 
Deranged bo Baran, a not together inte one valunie or 
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mans, who fondly regarded the Coran as the word of God— 
would have permitted such = proceeding. In support of this 
position, the following srguments may be adduced :—First; 
when Othman’s edition was prepared, no open breach had yet 
taken place between the Omeyads and the Alyites. The unity 
of Islam was still complete and unthreatened; Ali's preten- 
siona were undeveloped, and no sufficient object can be nesign- 
ed for the perpetration by Othman of an offence which all Mos- 
lema regard as one of the blackest dye, Second; on the other 
hand, Ali, from the very commencement of Othman’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong enough in the 
end to depose the Caliph, to storm his palace, and to put an 
end to his life. Is it conceivable, that these men would have 
remained quiet, when the very evidences of their leader's 
superior claims were being openly annihilated? Third; at 
the time of the recension, there were still multitudes alive 
who had the Coran, as originally delivered, by heart; end 
of the supposed passages favouring Ali—had any ever existed, 
there would baye been numerous transcripts in the handa 
of his family and followers : both of these sources must have 
proved an effectual check upon any attempt at suppres- 
sion.* Fourth ; the part of Ali shortly after assum 

independent attitude, and he himself soon aucceeded to the 
caliphate. Is it posible that cither he, or his party, when thus 
arrived at power, would tolerate a mutilated Coran—anutilated 
sxpresel to destroy his own clnims? Yet we find that they 
followed one and the same Coran with their opponents, and 


‘* Weil supposes that Othmin threatencd the severest punishments agalont thos 
who did not burn all the old manuacripta, (Garch, der Chollem Z, p.160, note) But wo 
find in reality no trace of any such severity, or indeed of any iiquieitorlal J 
{ngs at all. ‘The new edition, ond the destrnetion of former copica (though subse- 





quently forming a conrenlent accusation agaiust Othmin,) do not appear to have 
Greitad at the time ‘any opposition. , 
"The opposition and insprisonment of Abdallah iba Uashd seem to have originated 
‘his di it and jealousy, The img of his Coran, for anpposed errors, 
{Chalif. 1, p.169,) is not supported by any good tradition ; it was probably burnt with 
all the others on the new ciition promulgated. ‘The following Is all thas 
‘Whokldl has upon it. A tradition rans thus :—* Abdallah lim Masta a 


hen the command was received (the compilation or revention of) the 
Beran snk retartag'fo ths verse tbe Geta repeebng robbery (of he Boots, 
oJ gl Sore 21. 163,) he added, ‘ And they have made secret robbery in the 
Coren y and certainly if I were to recite the Coren according to the rending of 
any other person whom I might chooes it would be beter fa my opinion than, tbe 
reading of Zeid. For, by the Lord | [received seventy Suras from the mouth of the 

Rimanlf ot a ine win Zaid vas but -headed urchin playing with 
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raised not the shadow of an objection against it.* The in- 
surgents are indeed eaid to have made it one of their complaints 
against Othman, that he had caused = new edition to be 
made of the Coran, and had committed all the old copies to 
the flames; but this was objected to sony a8 an unauthorized 
ects and uo hint hae dro] of an A eg mes or omission. 

juch a supposition, pal aber at the time, is ether 
an after theaght of the modern Sh sia 

We may safel: iy cousinde, ree tat Othmén’s recension was, 
wheat it professed | to he, a re-] ion of Abu Baers edition, 
possibly with » more complete and uniform arrangement of 
the Suras, but still 2 faithful re-production. The most impor- 
tant question yet remains, viz., whether Abu Bacr’s edition was 
am authentic ond complete collection of Mahomet’s revelations. 
The following considerations induce us to believe that it was 
authentic, and in the main, as complete as at the time was 
possible. 

Firat.We have no reason to doubt, that Abu Bacr was a 
sincere follower of Mahomet, and an earnest believer in the 
ising origin of the Coran. His faithful stachment bd the ae 

‘ot’s person, conspicuous throughout his life, am is simple, 
vonsietene and unambitious deportment as Caliph, ass 
admit of no other supposition. Firmly believing the revela- 
tions of his dear friend to be the revelations of God himself, 
his natural object would be to secure a puro and completa 


tile, 8 from oh ‘to Othmin's revision, Ali multiplied coples of this vory 
Guetremste in tke papse shed nn former note, aboue, sitet MAS. Sop. 

used to have bees: wrikien Ey Ab, mentions one whch was’ gececrved at Memeo 
Ep to the fourteenth seni, ‘and ‘shich bore his slguature. Home learea of the Coren, 
aby hun, aro now in the Lahore Tocha-Ahdna ; otern are 
Shera, ssorlbed to the pon of be fon, Hsia," Withoat leaning upon much uncertain. 
evidence, tin abundantly snficient for our argument, that copics of Othmin's Coran 
swore notoriously used aod mulled by AIFe pastisanm, and have boen wo 'ay he 


Present 
Titers tw corious tradiion In Wachid {0 tho following effect -—* Alt del 
Jour to do Lomage to Abu Bacr, who, him, asked, * Art thow: 
pected og elected Hf Te eg pied al “iad J Kaos corn, with 
ex oath that I shall not 
the Coron? “And fe be thought taat ne erate it (choad) eal ) according to its 
revelation. ‘The party who received this, ook here 
‘spoken of : he knew nothing of it, Bete ious that book reach 
ed va, ‘thera had been fovea 168}.) A similar 
Galton stpoar to bo rehared to by re Cai eon) jenae ti is 
[revovterous, and ie nuply an invention to excul i from the of hat 

nc haruags to Abn Bacr tally. Id he really compiled « Cora his own, we 
should have had mnaltitudes of traditions about it, besides that the notion ie incompa- 
Able with hie i gulmognent reo reception of Othmin's version. 

‘wan besides 





ould amply ba to detect, if not to restore, it had heen 
rel'with, Allanid of hime, « there is uct = verse iu the . of which I 
Se ey Seng macoaar alae 
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transcript of them, A similar argument applies with almost 
equal force to Omar, and the other agents in the revision. The 
great mass of the Moslem people were undoubtedly sincere, 
nay, fanatical, in their belief. From the scribes themselves, 
who were employed in the compilation, down to the most 
humble Mussulman, who brought his little store of writing on 
stones or palm-leaves, we believe that all were influence 

the same earnest desire to re-produce the very words whiol 
their Prophet had declared as his message from the Lord. And 
aeimilar guarantee is possessed in the feelings of the people 
at large, in whose soul no principle was more deeply rooted, 
than an awful reverence for the supposed word of The 
Coran itself contains frequent denunciations against those 
who should presume to “fabricate anything in the name of 
the Lord,” as well as to conceal that which he bad revealed. 
Such an action, which is represented na the worst description 
of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, in the 
early ardour of their faith aad love, ever dared to contem- 
late,* 

B Second.—The compilation was made within two years of 


© Vide Cora, Sura VI. a, 21, yj ga! UB] Vag Edadiad ul wiSy) 
Wed AU) gle coli) pee Blo a ‘Tho samo sentiment, in nearly 


hg samo 11 in oloven other 


‘words, ls repeste 
‘The considerations hove to rebut the supponition advanced 


by Dr. Woll (Mohamued, 7.350,) that Abu Bacr might have colinded with rome 
x 4 
Claer of the Pronhets wer uf wer ich 


scribes, and made them produes at pleasure scraps which Ma- 
Wy forth an otions ofthe Conse: The omce paumnge trees foreard 





o 
TT iui grief, and could so Tealize that their Prophet and. thelr 
Tiuler, whora a fow hours befure they had acen in the moaquo apparently convalescent, 
‘on whom they lang in every thiug, for temporal ee anil spiritnal diraction, 
‘waa n0 more, that they refused to believe le was really dead ; they porsnaded thom~ 
elves, that tio was only ia 3 #woon, and wold soon again return to cunciouamens, as 
from tome heavenly journey. Tt was thus, that when Abu Bacr sounded in their cars 





from it 
wei ia ae tae 
: 
‘var indeed dou” (Wc 1 
natural and readily expli by 
‘and those who wore with him. 
‘the Coran. Mahomet always cont death a» awaiting hin, and spoke of it as 


such. (Tho tradition of the choice of both worlds being offered him is f fiction, or 
a highly-coloured exaggeration.) Whatever expectations of a miraruloms interfor- 
ance and resuscitation MM: ‘3 decease may have excited, they wore 
cae iment fous We tat ‘Coran nor by any mpeeches of Mahomet. xt 
dissent from i ‘there is suspicion xbstever of the verse repeat 
ea ee 
Teltuag, p. 4S; and Bis Goech. dex Chalifin, vol I, pp. 48 283" . 
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Mohomet’s death We have seen, that several of his follow- 
ers had the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, some obso- 
iete fragments,) by heures that every Moslem treasured it up 
more or less in his memory; and, that there were official 
recitera of it, for public worship and tuition, in every quarter 
to which Islam extended, These formed an unbroken link, a 
living stereotype, between the revelation fresh from Mahomot’s 
lipa, and the edition of it by Zeid. The people had thus 
not aly, the sincere and fervent spirit to desire a faithful copy 
of the » but they had the means of securing their wish. 

Third.—The ame, if not a greater, security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transotipte, which existed in 
Mahomet’s life-time, and must eatly multiplied before 
the Coran was thrown together. These wore in the hands, 
probably, of all who could read. And as the compilation of 
Abu Bacr came into immodiate and unqucetioned use, it is 
reasonable to conclude that it embraced and corresponded with 
every extant fragment, and, therefore, by common consent, 
euperseded them all. We hear of no fragments that were 
intentionally omitted by the compilers, nor of any that differed 
from the received edition. Had there been any such discover- 
able, they would undoubtedly have boen preserved and noticed 
in those traditional repositories, which treasured up, and hand- 
ed down, even the minutest and most trivial acts and sayings 
attributed to the Prophet. 

Fourth.—The contents and the arrangement of the Coran 
apeak forcibly for ita authenticity. i the fmgments that 
could possibly be obtained, have evidently, with the most 
artless simplicity, been joined together. The patch-work bears 
no marks of o designing fenins or of a moulding hand 
It clearly testifies to the faith and reverence of the compilers, 
and that they dared not do more than collect the eacred frag- 
ments and place them in ju: ition. Hence the intermina~ 
Die repetitions; the palling reiteration of the same ideas, the 
game truths, the same doctrines; hence the scriptural stories 
and Arabian legends, told over and over again with little verbal 
variation; and hence the pervading want of connection, and 
the etartling chasms between adjacent Passages. Again, the 
confessions and the frailties of et, which it waa some- 
times expedient to represent as having been noticed by the 
Deity, are all, with evident faithfulness, entered in the Coran ; 
and not less undisguised are the frequent verses which are con- 

* emit ‘cataiwe Mahomet's 
dente abe "Basra caliph fasted tele tors than foyer ead vo movin 

Betis un SecWally i Beoerens JF met ienplatns, babes (on Armee Seth 
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tradicted or abrogated by later revelations* The editors 
plainly contented themsclves with simply throwing together 
Fragments which had been preserved with serupnlous accuracy. 
They neither ventured to select from amongst repeated versions 
of the same incident, norto reconcile differences, nor, by thealter- 
ation of a single letter, to dove-tail abrupt transitions of context, 
nor, by tampering with the text, to soften diecreditable appear- 
nnces. Thus we possess every internal guarantce of confidence. 
But it may be objected, if the text of Abu Bacr’a Coran waa 
pure and universally recsived, how came it to bo 80 soon cor- 
rupted, and to require an extensive recenzion? The traditiona 
do not affurd us sufficient light to determine decisively the causes 
of discrepancy. It may have arisen from various readings in the 
fragmentary transcripts, which remained in the possession of 
tho people; it may have originated in the diverse dialects of 
Arabia, and the different modes of pronunciation and ortho- 
graphy; or it may have sprang up naturally in tho usual course 
of mannecripts left to thansclves. It is ‘sufficient for ua to 
know, that in Othintin’s revision, recourse was had to the origina’ 
manueeript of the frst compilation, and that we have otherwise 
every guarantec, internal and external, of possessing a text the 
same as that which Mahomet himself gave forth and used. } 


% Though the doctrine of abrogation (heing a vary omvenlent one) is ackuow- 
ede in the Corwn, yut thr Mnesalmans enleayour, ia far ax possible, to oxpluin. 
away snch contradictions, But they are obliged to coufess that the Corau contains 
ho fewer thau 225 verses eacelled by lutor ones. 

+ We havo already referred to the Mabometan doctrine of the seven dialects 
posibly founded itr part om some explanation given hy Muhomet himself, wher he 
Yound that he had attosted two varying versions of tho same text as divino. ‘The 
idea, however, wus probably not fally ‘and worked into a systemutic form, tl 
fey days, when i, way reynieed to aocomut for the varions readlige, 

Variety’ of reading in the originals might arine from two cansex. First; passages, 
actually disuinet and revealed at different thnes, might be ov siellar as to ayrat 
venlly the ame with insignificant yuriations; it is possible they might thus come to be 
eonfuanded together, and the differences to be regarded as variaus readings. This, 
Ihowover, is oppased to the tautologica} character of the Corun, wllch renders it Ukely 
‘hut, such passages were always inserted as neparate aud dintinet revelations. Se- 
cond ; diffurent transcripts of one and the samo pasyage might huva variations of 
reading, Tt in possible that these transcripts were sumetimes cutered repeatediy in 
Zech compilation ws separate poxures, end that hence may arise wows part of the 
repetitions in the Coran. But from the care with which the orcasions of tho several 
revelations are said to hay been nuted aud remembered, lt aeouts more likely that 
such pamagen were ingcricd but once, What then’ became of the various 
readings in the several eopics? Some, leaning on the dogma of the“ soven dialecta,” 
Suppose that they were aif exhibited in Zeid’s first collection. But this is very 
improbable. He evileutly mado one version ont of the whole. But the various 
readings would still remaln In the hands of tho possesyors of the original transcripta, 

‘We bave then the following: aouroes, from which varions readings may have crept 
Into the svisequent copies of Ate Baers version. \st—The variations th tho. privato 











was afterwards done by Othmin's standard copy, would usturally soon begin to differ. 
‘Variations, noe lasrevtuoed to what wa, Foyeded as the Word of God, acquired 

an anthorlty, whieh co be superseded by a general revision such as Othindn’ 

and by the bulhoritative dockion of the susoowor & the Propuct of tae Lords 


n 
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While, however, it is maintained, that we now have the Coran 
as it waa left by Mahomet, we do not, by any means, assert that 
passages revealed at come former period may not have been 
changed or withdrawn. On the contrary, repeated instances 
of such withdrawal are noticed, as the traditions and the prin- 
ciple of alteration (although no exprees inatances are given,) 
seems to be clearly implied. To the latter effect are the fol- 
lowing early traditions. 

Omer praised Obey ibn Kab, and ssid he was the most perfect 
repeater of the Coran. * We, indeed,” he added, “are in the 
« habit of omitting some portions which Obey includes in his re- 
* citation; for Obey is accustomed to say, F heard the Prophet 
* saying 80, and Iomit not a single word inserted (in the Coran) by 
* the Prophet. But the fact is, that parts of the book were 
* revealed in Obey’a absence” (which cancelled or altered the 
versea Obey repeats.) —-Wackidi, p. 169. 

Again ; Tbn Abbés stated that he preferred the reading of 
Abdallah ibn Masfid—* for Mahomet used to have the Coran 
* repeated to him (by Gabriel) once every Ramazfa; but in 
* the year he died, it was thus repeated twice; and Abdallah 
‘* was present (on these occasions ;) AND WITNESSED WAT 
* WAS REPEATED THEREOF, AND WHAT WAS CHANGED.”— 
Wachidi, p. 69}. 

The Coran iteelf recognizes the principle ef the withdrawal 
of certain passages after being given forth as revelations: 
* whatever verses we cancel, or cavsethee to forget, we give thea 
* better in their stead, or the like thereof.”—Sura IZ, v, 100, 

Any passages, which Mahomet thus finding to be inconve- 
nient, or otherwise inexpedient for publication, withdrew from 
the original transcripts, or altered, before they went into cireu- 
lation, will, of course, not be found in our present Coran; but 
thia does not in any measure affect its value as an exponent of 
Mahomet’s opinions, or rather of the opinions he professed to 
hold, sinoe what we have, though possibly corrected and 
modified by himself, is still Ais own.* 

It is, moreover, not impossible, that passegee, which had been 


© The folk are, we believe, the only instances of withdrawal or omiasion refer 
ved to in the na. 


‘Firs —Upon the of the seventy Moslems at Bir Maina, Mahomet 
Peres 6 Jen sake 5 from them through the Deity, which 
given by diferent traditionista (with slight raristions) as follows :~ 


Bicligd |), Lae, gb 5 Lig Und! U) Lie in 5 1 aby consey to our 

that we ha d that he is wall 
Bishied with en Sad ee, re re ptsed wk to (ek 18h $ 2a 
FFabort, p- 418) ‘Afar thls had been ropested by nil for some tine as » verge of tie 
Coetinent” Tat aeopaned by Wel ‘viz, that the eee Por tate 
Simon not; as ‘he’ Fost ofthe’ Gras, trom God hibawet, werd, aufiien, 


- THE CORAR. it) 


allowed to fal} into abeyance and become obsolete, or the sup~ 

ression of which Mahomet may himeelf have desired, were 
Rireted out by the blind zeal of his followers, and with pious 
veneration for every thing believed to be the word of God, 
entered in Zeid’a collections On the other hand, many early 

assagea of ephemeral interest, may, without any design on 
Mahomet’ 's part, have entirely disappeared in the lapse of time; 
and no trace being left of them, they must necessarily have 
beon omitted from the compilation. But both of these are 
hypothetical positions, not supported by any actual evidence 
or tradition.* 





Locanee in other pes als, the formula of tho divine momen has to be sulle 
Here the insertion of some such apresiaa we ‘hy companions say 
convoy to our peonie,” a, would ‘he pussage’to the Mabomotan rule, of 
coming asf as from ima 
‘Srconi-—Qmar in uaid thos to hare audreased his suljects at Modina:--“ Take hood 
yo people, that ye abandon not the verso which commands stoning for adultery; 
Tal ie any ‘one vay, we do mot fod tao (Ce, one for adultery und another 
for fornication) ta he book of ae a Hard, L reply, thas 
phot of the Lord seri Stoning for 
atin foron tho same afer hin, i Pa mie tigi Lard ie were not atmen vourd 
ay Omar hath introduced 0 insorted the 








ame in ae cae ebay Theta te ve 0 Vd gop 
iat Ais] y (the married man and the married woman, when they 


tions then both without Wack p.245}-—Weils Mohan 
mr oh BO) ee theeaatend eons ene uml er tir ng oes ener 


‘unaccountable, voting ita great impurtaoe i 
ahem Sagied br ted conertreene Wak tab acon ates 
secuvad of frag comand to bein tho Old Testament, ‘There 
yet cause stoning is Mae 

hometan Tay the pen monet for ase, und fe founted oa tho witndcawe, verve, 
Third —A od by Maratol (27, p. (25) tthe ‘ffect thas’ a werne 
‘about aly ef gold Aan booe’ omitted from Barn Rat v.06 at the ‘nthority 





sooms 

Posrth-< Wo have already netlond tho tale of Abdalah Ibn MaxOd that ho found « 
ores fn diaappoared during mses ie hiv loaves, it having’ been oancelfed 
Pier nea goddesses of Mocca, which Mahomct 


have out ‘sates f the il whi 
hava re geen 0 as a verso of a sch id 


from. Weakidt p S0— Tabor» 160— De, Sprenger, 
3.133 Asiatic Journal, X07.) Bu Bay econ to Mol car deus, this © wad ly have 


‘ever formed an artes Rectics of tho rerlation, 
abrogated passages into threo classes: I, Where the 


‘The Mehometans di 
aoriting ia cancelled, it ane or comand remains; as in the first and second 
iuutances oa she 3 IL {he command ia cancelled, bet the writ rom 


ana, 

She mrting &o. Itt Where 

‘ena aaa ie third end fourth nsiances, quoted 

Rubee apes ye ae ” 

* The ponsibilit ey ‘omissions from the Coran is admitted In the 
those 
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The conclusion which we may now with confidence draw, 
is that the editions both of Abu Bacr and of Othmin were 
¥ not only faithful, but complete, as far ag the materials went, 
and that whatever omissions there may have been, they wore 
not, on the of the compilers, intentional, The real draw- 
back to the inestimable valuc of the Coran as a contemporar 
and authentic record of Mahomet’s character and actions, is 
the want of arrangement and connection which pervades it ; 
so that in enquiring into the meaning and force of n pnssage, 
no infallible dependence can be placed upon the adjacent 
sentences as being the trae context; but bating this defect, 
we may, upon the ati presumption, affirm that every 
verse in the Coran ’s very own, and concludo 
with at least = close approximation to the verdict of H. v. 
Hammer :—that we can hold the Coran to he ax surely Mahomet’s 
word, as the Mahometans hold it to be the word of God.* 

‘The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed. The Coran becomes the historical test and ground-work 
in all enquiries into the origin of Ielam and the character of its 
founder. Here we have a store-house of Aahomet's own words 
recorded during his life, extending over the whole course of 
his public career, and illustrating his religious views, his public 
acta, and his domestic character. By this standard of his own 
construction, we may safely judge his life and actions, for 
‘it must represent either what he actually thought, or that which 

he desired to appear to think. And go true a mirror is the 
Coran of Mahomet’a character, that the eaying became prover- 
bial among the early Moslome, y)} Wi) ails. —His character 
is the Coran.t 

“Tell mo,” was the curious enquiry often put to Ayesha, 
as well as to Mshomet’s other widows, “tell me something 
* about the Prophet's disposition.”—* Thou hast the Coran,” 
replied a hry “art thou not an Arab, and readest the Arabic 
* tongue #”—* Certainly, it is as thou sayest.”—“ Well then,” 
answered she, “ why dost thou take the trouble to enquire of me? 





* Der Ke thonyh ier fur ee ys ‘Wort, ae pier fur daw 
Gottes gilt.” 3 ent! ia opinion, yot ailons “that no impor. 
Seta atonn iditons ec sbetrections bare bean mdl oa platen ole fark 
Ticht an bedenionde veranderungen, Zasatze oder Anslansungen® (Afchawmted, p. 309.) 


So Di. Sprenger: « Tho the Coren may not be free from in i 
om mens ‘tw be Do on for Goubting he authentlalty,” (Life Wokanted, 
tities on that ground th Coran wlll be the grand bse of Mahomet 
blograyhy. 


Wachidi, p. 10}. ‘This tradition is ‘Wackidl from different authorities 
sodiy teen ah ths totes tects Ghd eopees to tana becoaa prereea” 


TRADITION. 2 


* For the Prophet's dieposition is just the Coran.” Of Ma- 
homet’s biography, the ‘Comma is indeed the key-stone, 


Having gained thie firm position, we proceed to enquire 
into the authority and credibility of the other source of early 
Mahometan history, viz, Teapition. Thiaforms the chief 
substance and raw material of all Moslem biographica of the 
Prophet ; and it ia the only instrument wo possess for calou- 
lating the relative position of the salicut points of his life, 
already established by the Coran, and for weaving them toge- 
ther with the tiseue of intermediate eventa, 

Mahometan tradition consists of the sayings of the associates 
of the Prophet, handed down by a real or supposed chain of 
narrators to the period when they were recorded, collected, and 
classified. The process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may bo sketched as follows, 

After the dcath of Mahomet, the main employment of his 
followers was that of arma The pursuit of pisses, and 
the formal round of religious observances, while thoy filled 
up the interatices of active life, afforded but little exercise 
to the mind, The lazy intervals from campaign to campaign, 
and the tedium of long and irksome marches, fell listlessly 
on the handa of a simple and ecmi-barbarous race. ‘These in- 
tervals wero occupied, and that tedium beguiled, chiefly by call- 
ing up the past in familiar conversation or formal discourec, 
On what topic, upon these occasions, would the carly Moslems 
more enthusiastically descant than on the acts and sayings of 
that wonderful man, who had called them into existence as a 
conquering nation, and had placed in their hands “the keys 
both of this World and of Paradise ?” 

Thus the conversation of Mahomet’s followers would be much 
about him. The majesty of his character would gain greatness 
by contemplation ; and as time removed him farther and farther 
from them, the lineaments of the mysterious mortal, who was 
wont to hold familiar intercourse with the messengers of 
heaven, would rise in dinner, but in more gignntic proportions, 
The mind would be unconsciously lvl on to think of him as 
having been ever aurrounded by supernatural agency, and 
endowed with supernatural powers; and the tongue would givo 
utterance to corresponding ideas. Whenever thero waa no 
atandard of fact, whereby to test these recitals, they would be in 
effect the offepring of an unlicensed union between the memory 
and the imagination; and as days rolled on, the features of tho 
latter element would gain the ascendancy. 

Such is the result which the lapse of time would naturally 
have upon the minds and the narratives of the Ashéb or “com- 
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panions” of Mahomet—more especially of those who were 
young when he died, And then another race sprang up, 
which had never seen the Prophet; who looked up to his con- 
temporaries with fond reverence, and listened to their stories 
of him ns to tidings of a messenger from the other world, 
Tg it possible, oh father of Abdallah! that thou hast been 
* with Mahomet?” was the question addressed by 2 pious Moslem 
to Hodzeifa, in the mosque of Kufi; “didst thou really see 
* the Prophet, and wert thon on familiar terms with him ?”— 
“ Yea, indeed, oh gon of my uncle.”—-* And how usedst thou to 
* act towards him ?’—* Verily, we used to labour hard te pleasa 
* him.”—* Well, by the Lord ” exclaimed the ardent listener, “if 
* [ bad been but alive in his time, I would not have allowed 
«him to put his blessed foot upon the earth, but would have 
“ borne him on my shoulders wherever he listed."* Another 

outh was listening to the story of the Prophet’s head having 
been shaved at the Pilgrimage, and his hair distributed amongst 
his followers; Obeida’s eyes glistened, as the speaker proceed- 
ed, and he inferrupted him with the impntient exclamation— 
“Would that I had but a single ove of those blessed hairs! 
© I would cherish and value it more than all the gold and silver 
* in the world !”+ Such were the natural feelings of fond devo- 
tion, with which the Prophet came to be regarded by the fal 
lowers of the * companions.” 

‘As they took up the tale from their lips, distance began to 
invest it with an increasing charm, while the products of a 
living faith and warm imagination were becoming fast debased 
by superstitious credulity. This second generation are termed 
in the language of Arabic patriotic lora Tébién, or succes- 
eors. Ilere and there a “ Companion” survived till near tho 
end of the first century, but for all practical purposes, they 
had passed off the stage before the commencement of its last 
quarter. ‘heir first successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the latter half of the 
same century, though some of the oldest may have survived 
for a time in the second ¢ 


* Hishis, p. 205. 
+ Wiokidi, p. 379. 
8 ives the names of the companions of the Prophet who aurvived the 
taba? GE cstndone tho last sa, who died betwoen tho youre’ A" B. 68 aud 100, 
Among those is the famous traditionist, Anas ilu Malik. (4 of Mohammed, p. 67, 


note 3), 

But those who lived to that advanced period, must either hheve been very young 
hen they lmew Mahomet, or have beoune decrepit end enpersunnate. Tn the fore 
mer case, theirevidenoe,as the contemporaries of the Prophet, is of Htile value; in the 
Jatter, thelr prime as narrators must have passed away. Hence, for practical purposes, 
Sp ond Umit generally the ageof che companions tothe frat hal or three-quarter, 

contury. 
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Meanwhile » new cause was at work, which gave to the 
tales of Mahomet’a companions, a fresh and en adventitious 
importance. 

‘he Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated race, found in the 
Coran ample provisions for the regulation of all their affairs, 
religious, social, and political. But their Prophet was hardly 
deat when they issued forth from their barren Péninsula, 
armed with the warrant of the Coran, to impose upon all the 
nations of the earth the faith of Islam ithim a century 
from Mahomet’s death, they had—as a firat step to this uni- 
versal aubjugation—conquered every land that intervened from 
the banks of the Oxus to the farthest shores of Northern 
Africa and of Spain; and had enrolled the great majority of 
their people under the standard of tho Coran. A mighty 
empire like this differed widely indeed from the Arabia of 
Mahomet’s time; avd that which well sufficed for the patri- 
archal simplicity and limited social syatem of the early Arabs, 
became utterly inadequate for their hourly developing wants. 
Crowded cities, such as Fostit, Kuff, and Damascus, required 
an elaborate code of laws for the guidance of their courts of 
justice; new political relations demanded a system of interna- 
tional equity; the speculations of a people, befure whom lito- 
rature was abont to throw open her arena; and the eager con- 
tentiona of opposing factions upon nice points of Mahometan 
faith :—all theee called loudly for the enlargement of the 
eoanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the develop~ 
ment of its defective code of ethics. 

And yet it is the cardinal principle of early Islam, that the 
stendard’ of Law, of Theology, and of Politics, is the Coran, 
and the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himeelf ruled; to it in 
his teaching he referred; from it he professed to derive his 
opinions, aud upon it to ground his deciziona. If he, the 
messenger of the Lord, and the founder of the faith, was thua 
bound by the Coran, much more the Caliphs, who were but his 
substitutes. Now and unforeseen circumstances continually 
arose, but for them the Coran containcd no provision, It no 
longer sufficed for ita original object, How then wore ita 
doficiencies to be supplied ? 

The dilemma was resolved by adopting the Custom or 
“ Sunnar” of Mabomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, 
ne a supplement to the Coran. The recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet thus acquired an unlooked-for valuc. He 
had never held himself to be infallible, except when direstly 
inspired of God; but this new doctrine assumed, that a hea- 
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venly and unerring guidance pervaded every word and action 
of his prophetic years, Tradition was thus invested with tho 
foreo of Jaw, and with some of the xachority of inspiration. 
It was in great measure owing to the rise of this theory, that, 
during the first century of Islam, the cumbrous system of 
tradition outgrew the dimensions of reality. It was this 
which, before the close of the century, began to give an almost 
incredible impulse to the labours of the collectors of tradi- 
tions, who travelled from city to city and from tribe to tribe, 
over the whole Mabometan world, seeking out, by personal 
enquiry, every vestige of Mahouct’s biography, yet lingering 
among the companions, the successors, and their descendants,— 
and committing to writing those tales and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wonderiug and admiring 
auditors, 

The work, however, too closely affected the public interests, 
and the political aspect of tho empire, to be“left entirely to 
individaal zeal; and we find that about a hundred years after 
Mahomet, the Caliph Omar IL. issued circular orders for tho 
formal collection of all extant traditions*® The task thus 
begun continued to be vigorously prosecuted, but we pos- 
ess no authentic remains of any compilation of an earlier 
date than the middle or end of the second century. Thon, 
indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and they have 
een handed down to us both in the shape of biographies and 
of general collections, which bear upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the minutest incidents 
of hia life, 

From this brief survey, it a] , that the traditions we 
now posscea remained generally in an unrecorded form for at 
least the greater part of a century. It is not indeed denied, 
that some of Mahomet's sayings may possibly have been noted 
in writing during his life-time, and from such source copied and 
propagated afterwards, Wo say possibly, for the evidence in 
favour of any such records, is meagre, suxpicious, and con- 
tradictory. The few and uncertain authorities of thia na- 
ture may have owed their origin to the credit such a sup- 
posed habit would impart to the companion’s name. We have 
thrown together, in the form of a note, all the original autho- 
rities or references which we can find to bear upon this ques- 


* He committed to Abu Baer iba Mubammad the task of compiting all tho tradi- 
fons he could meet withs thin tradtionit dled A. HL 120, aged 84 (Sprenger's 
i, p. G7.) 
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tion." It is hardly possible, that if it had been customary 
to record Mahomet’s sayings during his life, we should not 
have had frequent notices of the writers, and apecial references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar authority of their records. 
But no such references or quotations are anywhere to be 
found, It cannot be objected that tho Arabs trusted so impli 
citly to their memory, that they regarded oral to be as authori- 
tative as recorded narratives, and therofore would take no note 
of the latter; for wo see that Omar, with respect even to the 
Coran, believed by hi:n to be divine, and itself the subject of 
heavenly care, fearcd lest it should become defective if left to 
the memory of man, On the other hand, we attribute just as 
little weight to the traditions, that Mahomet prohibited his follow~ 
ers from noting down his words, though it is not casy to see how 
these traditions could have hecome current had it really been 
tho practice to record his words. The truth appears to be that 
there was no euch practice, and that this tradition cmbodics 
the after-thought of scrious Mahometans, as to what Mahomet 
would have satd, had he foreseen tho loose and fubricated stories 





* From certain early traditions, we concluio that it was not customary. before the 
time of the Caliph Ouur 11, ‘ubovo noticed, to put the current traditions on 


pers 
. Tmax WI, (A. 11. 100,) son of Ald a) Azts, wrote to Aba Barr ibn Muham- 
mad {hus—Sook ant (at Medina), for whatever traditions there are of Mahome 
the by-gune Sumat, or tur any os of Aniarah, daughter of Ald 
out then to rit for seria 1 feat the chliteration of know. 
dutta) wud tho departere (a 1) of tho peuple possessing it.” 


-) 
‘Aguin—" Sih hn Relain related ae follows :—Zohri" (who died A, U1, 126) and 
I Joined toxether aud sought after knowlciige (trulitious;) and we apse one to 
another sayiuz—Tet us write down tho Sum (traditions regarding Maho~ 
met;') so we recorded those which came from die Prophet—Then sad Zolel— 
© Lats sceond that ako which emanates from thr companions of the Prophet, for 
it to fs Suanat’—1 replied, * Tt ix not #7 aul L recorded tiono of it. 

wrote (the latter,) but 1 did not; and tne ho olttained Jus object, but 1 Jost tho 
oppartnalty of obtaining this knowledge.” (Weekisli, p. 1784.) 

iil, uyath, Wihekili relates the following speech by Zoliri :—* I nyed to he greatly 
averne to writing down knowledge (traditions), until these ralers (the bp te be.) 
forced me to do xo. Tray it (to De right) that mane uf dhe Moslems mtuould be 
Dindered from it, (F¢, from readily aequlring traditioval knowledge inw recorded form) 
USL 521 9199 waste Ga ST gia A) US GUS J 
qytalanel | aye don | daar 9 iy} (ricki, ibider.) 

‘Tils important tradition seems to he decisive against the previous prartice, at any 
Fate, aa a yeneral one, of recording traditions. The other authorities wo avo met 
‘with on the pont are very weak: they are us follows, 

Marwan (when Governor of Btedina, in Muavin's relyn) secreted men behin 
cartain, then called Zeid ibm Thablt (one uf Maboniet’> coupaniona, and the 
ouflector of the Coran,) and begun to question him, the men meanwhile writing bis 
answers down, Bat Zeid turning rouad saw them and called ont, “ Treachery, Mur. 
TRAE Mo ae thote of ny own opinion only” ¢ ¢, not anthoriatire tradition.) 

Ayain—Abdaliah ton Ame asked pormission of Mahomet, to take down in_ writing 
what he heard from him, and Mshomet gave him permiution. Go he wrote it down, 


z 
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that would spring up, and the real danger his people would fall 
into, of allowing fradition to supersede the Coran, The evils 
of tradition were as little thought of, as ita value was per- 
coived, till many years after Mahomet’s death. 

But even were we to admit all that has been advanced, it 
would prove no mote than that some of the companions used fo 
snake memoranda of the Prophet's sayings. Now unless it be 
possible to connect such memoranda with any extant tradition, 
the position becomes useless. But it is not, as far o8 we know, 
demonatrable of any single tradition, or class of traditiona now 
in existence, that they were copied from such memoranda, or 
have boen derived from them. ‘To prove, therefore, that some 
traditions were at firet recorded, will not help us to a knowledge 
of whether any of them still exist, or to a discrimination of 
these from others that rest on a purcly oral basis. The very 
most that could be urged from these premises, is that our pro- 
ent collections may contain some traditions founded upon a 
recorded original, and handed down in writing; but we can- 
Not single out any tradition aud make this affirmation regard- 
ing it. The whole mass of extant tradition rests in this res- 
pect on the saine uncertain ground, and the nnseraiaty of 
guy one portion (apart from internal evidence of probability) 


and de wed to coll that book AP Kadion (The Trac) | Malahid (bore 
AD 11; dicd A. H. 100) nays he saw a book Abdallah bad, and he ankeil 
him reurding ft, and ho replied, “Thin fe Al Sadica ; theres is what 1 beard from 
the, Prophet there ia not bit Betwoen hin and ove any ove" («its contents are 
dorived hmmedintely feom him. (Wockidi, p. 175}.) 

‘Aralu—“ Omar {the sucorsor of Aba Barz) intentod to write down the Bunnat 
and prayed to the Lord regarding it for a motth ; when at inst ho was remly to cum: 
mence the work, he desisted, atying—‘ I rom inber a trite who recente sae 
writing, and then followed after it, leaving the Book of the Lori,” ( Wdekidy, p 0 

Dr, fiperiger Ina careflly, coectod nayeral tradiaons oth for 3nd gait 
record of Mabomot' ‘during his life-tine. At pare is of Moham- 
seed note 1 and ‘ul be found s few aathorities fu waich the, above mentioned 
Abdallah, and oue or two otbors, aro sail tu have written down such temoranda. On 
the contrary, at p. 04, note 1, are transcribed throo or four traditions to the effect 
that Mahomet farbad his followers to record any of his nayings, and stopped them, 
‘when they had Geyrun to do 80, “lest they should fall into the contusion of the Jems 
and the ‘Cinistars” “Both eta of trviltionserem to, be oqaaly balanced, and for 
ensons given in the text, we reject both os untrustworthy. Bee also some traditions 
in Dr. Sprenger note on Zobel. (Aviatle Journal for 186%, p. 308) 


The phrase ( LAS} or US do «Buch a one informed mo™)—tho technical 


Tink in the traditional chain—does not aagees ify imply that the traditional matter was 
com and noting recorded form With the later traditioniste, it ocrtaluly 
came to be Whewive to relations alroads prevorred iu writing by the party on 
‘whose aathority they are delivered. This ip vers clearly shuwn by Dr, Sprengor, in his 
sotca of Tabart, (dnt Journal, Ho- COXU, p 1000.) Tabari constantly iirulueee 
traditions, with thls formals, from Ibu Ishte aud Wickidi; and om turning to those 
we find the same matter, word for word, in thelr works. The falr con. 
clusion |, that it may be the same ‘with some of the authorities carlior than Ibu 
Iahae ; and we ebull sce remson fur believing that it was so in the case of Zoli, 
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attaches equally to all. We cannot with confidence, or even 
with show of likelihood, affirm of any tradition that it was 
recorded till nearly the end of the first century of the 
Hegira. 

‘e eee, then, how entirely such traditions were dependent 
upon the memory of those who repeated them ; and not only 
eo, but upon their convictions and projadiecs. Added to the 
frailty of human recollection, which renders traditional evi- 
dence notoriously infirm, and to the mistakes and exaggerations 
to which s narrative handed down from mouth to mouth must 
always be liable, we have in Mahometan tradition the plenti- 
ful evidence of actual fabrication, and the indirect, but not lesa 
powerfal and dangerous, influence of a silently working bi 
which insensibly gave its color and its shape to all the stori 
croesnted up of their Prophet in the memories of the be- 
levers. 

To form an adequate conception of the value and defects 
of tradition, it is absolutely necessary that thie bias and in- 
fluence should be thoroughly understood; and it is therefore 
essential that the reader mould possesa a brief outline of the 
Political aspect of the empire, from the death of Mahomet, 

lown to the period at which our written authorities commence, 
Such an outline we propose to trace. 

Mahomet survived, for ten years, the era of his Hegira, or 
emigration from Mecca to Medioa, The caliphatee of Abu 
Bacr and of Omar occupied the thirteon succeeding yeare, dur- 
ing which the new-born empire, animated by the one rulin 
passion of enforcing an universal submission to Islam, was still 
unbroken by division. The distorting medium of Faction had 
not yet interposed betwixt us and the history of Mahomet. 
The chief tendency to be dreaded in the tradition conveyed 
is period, or originating in it, is one which waa then 
at work, with perhaps even less check than in the approaching 
days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to exalt the charac~ 
ter of Mahomet, and to endow it with superhuman attributes. 

‘The weak and vacillating reign of Othman (A. H. 23—35), 
nourished or gave birth to the discontent nnd conspiracy of Ali 
and his party, who, by the murder of the aged prince, caused 
@ fatal rent in the unity of the empire, which fell a prey to 
the contending factions of the new competitors for the cali- 
phate. The immediate effect of this disunion may be regarded 
a8 not unfavorable to the historical valuo of tradition, For 
although each party would be tempted to color their recolleo- 
tious by their own factious bias, they would still be conacions 
that a hostile criticism was opposed to them. And, while as 
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yet there were alive on either side eye-witnesses of the Pro- 

jhet’s actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might 
be lisble to impugnment, though eager to denounce and expose 
every false etatement of their opponente.* 

The caliphate of Ali (A. H. 35—40), after a troubled and 
doubtful existence of four and a half years, was terminated by 
assassination, and the opposing faction of the Omeyads then 
gained undisputed supremacy. During the long sovereignty of 
this dynasty, that is, for nearly one hundred years, the influence 
of the ruling power was cast into the opposite scale from that 
of the transcendental adherents of Mahvinet’a more immediate 
family, The authority of a court, which derived ite descent 
from Abt Sofian, long the grand opponent of the Prophet, may 
indeed have been employed towards softening the apparont as+ 
perity of thcir progeniter’s opposition, while it would chime in, 
with ethape the loudest note of all, in swelling the chorus of 

lory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 

Siatorting fabrications of those, whose object was to make out a 
divine right of succcusion in favor of the unclo or the descen- 
danta of the founder of Iulam; and who, for that end, invested 
them with virtues, and attributed to them actions, which never 
had existence. Such in the process of time were the motives, 
and such waa the practice of the partizans of the houses of Ali 
and Abbfs, the son-in-law and the uncle of Mahomet. In the 
early part, however, of the Omeyad succession, these untruth- 
ful ‘tendencies had but little room for play. The fiction of 
divine right, even had it been thought of, would then have inet 
with no support. The unceremonious and unqualified opposi- 
tion of a large scction of Mabomet's most intimate friends to 
Ali himself, shows how little ground there was, during his life- 
time, for regarding hin ga the peculiar favourite of heaven. 
The Kharidjites, or sectarians of the theocratic principle, and 
the extreme opponents of the Omeyads, went the length of 
even condemning and rejecting Ali for the scandalous crime of 
leying with Mudvia, and eubmitting his claims to arbitration. 

‘hus the extravagant pretensions of the Alyites aud Abbis- 


© ‘The following tradition seems to illustrate this position :— 

Othman (whet Caliph) commanded eaying: “At is not permitted to any one to 
relate # tradition as from the Prophet, which he hath uot alivady leard in time 
of Abu Bacr or Omar, And vey ing hinder me trot repeating traditions of 
the Prophets seyings (aithongh I be oue of those enduwnd with the must, retentive 
memory amonget hi conspanions), hut that J have heard him say, Whorrer skall 
Ome that which J Maven etd, hs rating plo shall bein elt (ai Bsh) 

"This tradition, if well founded, gives protty lear intimativn, that even before OU- 
min's uxirder, fabricated traditions were ny his oppoueuts to shake his 
authority, and thas the poor old Caliph ta check the practice, by forbid 
ding the tepotition of any frosh recitals, which bad not already been made kaowa i 
the calipbates of his two predecessors, 
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sides were not entertained, or even dreamt of, in the early part 
of the Omeyad caliphate. 

During this century it was that the main fabric of tradition 
grew up, and assumed its permanent shape. Towards its close, 
the extant traditions began to be systematically sought out, 
and publicly put upon record. Tho type then struck could not 
but be maintained, in its chief features at loast,cver after. How- 
ever munch subsequent acctarica may have sought to re-caxt it, 
their efforts must, to a certaindegree, have proved unsuccessful, 
because the only mould they possersed was that which formed 
itself under the influence of the Omeyad priaces, We ma) 
conclude, then, that in the traditional impression of this period, 
although the features of Mahomet himself were magnified into 
dimensions of supernatural majesty, yot those of his friends and 
followers, and tho general events of early Islam, were likely to 
have been preserved with tolerable accuracy, and that thus a 
broad basiz of historical truth has been maintained, 

But in the latter part of the period now before us, an under- 
current of great volume and intensity commenced to flow. 
The adherents of the house of Ali, beaten in the field, and in 
all their rebellious attempts to dethrone ihe Omeyads, devieed 
other counselu, and the key-stone of their now machinations 
was the divine right of the family of the Prophet to temporal 
and spiritual rule. They established seorct aesociations, and 
sont forth their cmissarics in every direotion io decry the 
Omeyads as godless usurpers, and to canvass for tho Alyite 
pretender of the day. ‘These clnims were ever and anon 
strengthened by the mysterious report, that the divine Imam 
of Ali's race was about to step forth from his hidden recess, 
and stand confessed the conqueror of the world. Such at- 
tempts, however, iesucd in no more permanont reaulta than a 
succession of rebellions, massacres, and unsuccessful civil 
wars, until another party leagued themsclves in the struggle. 
Theso were the Abbisyides, who desired to raise to the throne 
some descendant of the Prophet’s uncle, Abbas. They combin- 
ed with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the present 
dynasty, which, though sprung from the Corcich, waa but dis- 
tantly related to Mahomet ; and by their united machinations, 
they at length succeeded in supplanting the Omeyada, when 
the Alyites found themselves over-reached, and an Abbdsside 
Caliph was raised to the throne. 

It in not difficult to perceive how much tradition must have 
been affected by these unwearied conspirators, Perverted tradi- 
fion was, in fact, the chief instrament employed to accomplish 
theirends. By it they blackened the memory of the forefathers 
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of the Omeyads, and lauded the progenitors of the Abbéssides. 
By it they were enabled almost to deify Ali, and to make good 
their principle, that the right of empire vested solely in the 
near relatives of the Prophet, and their progeny. For these enda 
no device was spared. The Coran was misinterpreted, and 
truditions were falsely colored, distorted, and fabricated. Their 
operations were concealed, and studiously avoiding the eye of 
any one likely to oppose them, they canvasscd in the dark. 
Hence the traditions of this party would be safe from criticiam ; 
and the stories and glosses of their traditional schools would 
quietly and unobtrusively gain the stamp of prescriptive 
evidence. 

In the 136th yoar of the Hegira, the AbbAssides wero instal- 
led in the imperial caliphate; aud thé factioua teaching, which 
had hitherto lurked in the distant satrapies of Persia, or in the 
purlicus of crowded cities near the throne, now atalked forth 
with the prestige of sovereignty. The Omeyads were regarded 
as the mortal foes of the new dynasty, and persecuted even 
to extirpation, while their names and descent were overwhelmed. 
with oblogny.* 

It was under the auspices of the first two of the Abbissides, 
that the earliest biography, of which we have any remains, was 
composed, that, namely, of Ibn Ishic. It is little wonder, 
then, if we find him following his patrons, and if, while he 
lands their ancestors, he seeks to stigmatize the Omeyads, and 
to reprobate their forefathers, who acted a prominent part in 
the first scene of Islam, as an abomination. 

The fifth Caliph from this period was the famous Al Maman, 
who, daring a reign of twenty yeare(A. H. 198-218), counte- 
nanced, with princely support, the purenite of literature. He 
affected a combination with the followers of Ali,t and adopted 
with enthusiasm the peculiar teaching of the Motazelites— 
a sect whom the learned Weil admires as the rationalista of 
Islam. But however much this Caliph may haye derided the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Coran, and in opposition to the 
orthodox asserted the freedom of the human will, he was not 
a whit less bigoted or intolerant than his predecessors, He not 
only declared Ali to be the noblest of the human-kind, and Mu- 
Avia the bazent, but he denounced the most severe punishment 


© Wells Geach. der Chalifen, vol. IL, p. 7. 


‘When the Abissldes reached the throne, they cast aside the Alyide platform, 
Ms hey ‘wore then obliged ia nelf-do: 
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against him who should venture to aay anything evil of the one, 
or attribute anything good to the other.* He made strenuous 
efforta to impose his theological views upon all, He even es- 
tablished a species of inquisition, and visited with penalties 
those who dared to differ from him.t Unhappily for us, this 
very reign was the busiest age of the traditional writers, and the 

eriod at which the carliest biographies of Mahomet posecused 

y us were composed. It was Al Mauitin that Wackidi, 
Ibn Hisham and Madaini lived and wrote; and well indeed may 
Dr. Weil dwell sorrowfully on this most unlucky coincidence. 

We look upon it,” says he, “as a great misfortune, that the 

very thrce oldest Arabic histories, which are neurly the only 

sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were writ- 
ten under the Government of Manin. At @ period when 
every word in favour of Mudvia rendered the speaker 
liable to death, and when every onc was declared an gutlaw 
who would not acknowledge Ali to be the most distinguished 
of all mankind, it was not ible to compose, with even the 
smallest degree of impartiality, a history of the companions of 

Mahomet and of his successors; because, aa we have before 

eeen, the personal interests of Ali and his descendants, 

and their pretensions to the Culiphate, are connected in the 
closest manner with the most important political events of 
the first two conturies.”} 

But it was not alone the biographers of Mahomet. and tho 
Historians of early Xelam, but likewise the collectors of general 
tradition, who flourished at this period, and thus came within 
the circle of Abbfaside influence, and specially of Al Mamin’s 
direct perauasion, ‘This clogs of men, we have already seen, 
travelled over the whole empire, and ferreted out every apeoies 
of tradition which bore the slightest relation to their Prophet. 
The mags of narrations gathered by thia laborious process was 
sifted by a pscudo-critical canon, founded on the general repute of 
the narrators, forming the chain from Mahomet downwards, and 
the approved remainder was published under the authority of 
the colicctor’s name. Such collvctions were more popular than 
the biographical or historical treatisca, They formed, in fact, 
and still form, the ground-work of the different theological 
schools of Islam, and having been carefully and continuously 
atudied from the period of their appearance, are extant to the 
Preeent day in an authentic and genuine shape, Copies of them 





* Gash. Chalifen, vol IL, p. 258, + Geach. Cha‘ifen, vol, IL, p. 965. 
4 Gesch. Chlifen, vl IL, p27 
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abound in all Moslem countries; whereas the early biographies 
are either not extant at all, or can be procured only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

The six standard Sunnie collections were compiled exclusively 
under the influence of Abbisside Caliphs, and the enrlicat 
of them in part during the reign of Al Mfm#n.* 

The four canonical collections of the Siiuhs were prepared 
somewhat later.t The latter are incomparably lees trustworthy 
than the compilations of the Sunnies, because their paramount 
object is to build up the divine Jmdmaf, or headship, of Ali and 
his descendants. 

That the collectora of tradition rendered an important ser- 
vico to Imam, and even to history, cannot be doubted, al- 
though this servico Joacs much of its value by the amount 
of error which they have perpetuated. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter of the Mos- 
lem empire, and daily gathering volume from innumerable 
tributarica, was composed of the moat heterogencous materials; 
and without the labours of the traditionists, must soon have 
formod a chnotic sea, in which truth and error, fact and 
fable, would huye minzted together in undistinguishable con- 
fusion. It is a legitimate inference, from the sketch we have 
given above, that tradition, in the second century, contained a 
large clement of truth, ‘Lhat even respectably derived tradi- 
tions often contained inuch of the exaggerated and fabulous, 
is an equally legitimate conclusion; while it is proved by the 
testimony of the collectors themselves, that thousands, and 
tena of thousands of traditions were current in their times, 
which possessed not even a shadow of authority. The masa 
might Ee likened to the image in Nebuehadnezzar’s dream, 
formed by a strange union of gold, of the baser metals, and of 
clay; and here the more valuable parts were fast commin- 
gling with the worthless. 

The proportion of base and fictitious material may be gather- 
ed from the estimate even of Mahometan criticism. Upon 
this topic, we quote with approbation and confidence the opi- 
nion of the philosophical Weil:— By leaning upon oral 

* Tha names of the anthors of the alx. collections, tomether with those of other 
EXER) topother wid he dub’ of each outers cat” De Gyenger ban hetcrer 
onuttted te earlicst collection of all, viz, that of Imim Mabh Al Muitta—born AL 
3.96, dled A.EL179., This work: was st Dalliin 1849, Ila held a verg 
Siceediy ays Sete snerol bunny k rons pectin et tie ronucats ioe 
Tived, It is, as it were, the origin and muther of the two Sakth,” i. e,, of the oollac- 
‘tions of Bokhari snd of Muslim 

+ Spreager’s Mohammed, p. 68, note 3. 
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traditions, at a time when they were tranamitted by memory 
alone, and every day new divisions among the pro- 
fessor of Islam, a wide ficld was opened up for fabrication and 
distortion. There was nothing easier, when it was required 
to defend any religious or political system, than to appcal to 
an oral tradition of the Prophet. ‘The nature of these so- 
called traditions, aud the manner in which the name of Ma- 
homet was abused to support all possible lies and absurdi- 
ties, may he gathered most clearly from the following fact, 
that Bokhari, who travelled from land to land to gather from 
the learned the traditions they had received, found, after 
many years’ sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions at that 
time current, only 4,000 were authentio! And of this aclect- 
ed number, the Muropean critic is compelled, without hesi- 
tation, to reject at least onc-half,”* Similar appears to haye 
been the experience of the other intelligent compilors of the 
day: thus Abu Dffid, out of 600,000 traditions which he ie 
said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000, and rotained as 
trustworthy only 4,000.t The heavenly vision which induced 
Bokhiri to commence his pious, but herculean task, is suffici- 
ently significant of the urgent necessity that then existed for 
searching out and preserving the grains of truth scattered here 
and there in the vast pile of tares and stubble, Thexo are his 
words:—* In adream I beheld the messcnger of the Lord 
§ (Mahomet) frou whom, methought, I waa driving off the 
« flies When I awoke, I enquired of one who interpreted 
“ dreams, the moaning of my vision, Zt ts, he replied, that 
* thou shalt drive away 10Es far from him. "This it was which 
* induced me to compile the Sahih.” And well, indced, in 
the eyea of Muhometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest; 
for, to this dey, the Saurn Boxksant is regarded by them 28 
one of the most authentic treasuries of tradition.} 

It is evident, then, that some species of criticisma was prace 


* Gach, Ohalifin, vol, 11., p. 200 Ton Khaltictn, by Slant, vol. 11. p- 605. 

+ , Gasch, Chalifin, vol. IL, p. 901, om Khalticdn, vol, 1, p. 689. ‘The latter su= 
thority makea the uumber selected 4800 ; hut evou’ of theno he neers to Inve lad 
doubts, “1 wrote down,” says Abu Difd, * five huntrod thousand traditlutss respect 
ing the Prophict, from which Eselected those, to the number of four thounttd. clicht 
hundred, which are contained In this book (The Suxax.) I have mentioned herein the 
‘Guthentio, those which seem to ba 20 (Ritz), and thove which are nearly s0, 


Abe Abdallah Be vurnamed from his country 4} Bohhéré, was born A.H. 

aol oat rare precoalty Te had, ix his eighteenth year, commenced his work of col- 
~ We ive 

Mimi mtduonee. Toe Resilchs tayy of bim-Anmatod with te desire of 

ing traditions, he went ta see most of the traditionieis in all the great cities ; he wrate 

down in ny the cles of Jrik; tu the Eijas i Sori, and 

formation he thus aequired.” (ta KAsitioks, oot, U., p. 596.) 
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tined by the compilers; snd that, too, with such an uneparing 
hand, that xine-tenths of their materials were entirely rejected. 
But the European reader will be grievously deceived if he at 
all regard such oriticiam, unaparing as it was, in the light of 
a sound and discriminating investigation into the credibility 
of the traditional elemente. It waa not the subject-matter of a 
tradition, but simply the names attached thereto, which decided 
the question of its credit, Its authority must rest on some 
companion of the Prophet, and on the character of each link 
io the long chain of witnesses, through whom it was handed 
down.® if that was deemed unimpeachable, the tradition must 
be received; and no inherent improbability, however glaring, 
could debar a narration thus attcsted, from its place in the 
authentic collections. The compilers dared not to embark 
upon the open sea of criticism, but atecring by this single 
miserable canon, they elavishly coasted along the shoals of a 
mere formal system. They ventured not to enquire into inter- 
nal evidence, to arraign the motives of the first author, and 
subsequent rchearaers of a story, to discuss ite probability, and 
to bring it to the test of historical evidence. The spirit of 
Islam would not brook the spirit of enquity and of real criti- 
cism, ‘The blind faith of Mahomet and bis followers spurned 


the aida of evidence and investigation. Thus saith the het 
of the Lord, and every doubt must vanish, every rising question 
eemothered. If doubts did ari 


arias, and questions were enter- 
er, the temporal authority wns at 
band to dispel and to silence them. The dogmas of Islan 
were 80 closely welded with the principles of Civil Government, 
that the latter had no option but to enforce with a stern fice 
and iron hand an implicit faith in those dogmas, on which 
ita existence hung, Upon the apostate Moslem, the sentonce of 
death—an award resting on the Prophet's authority—wau by tho 
civil powor rigorously executed; and between the hetcrodoxy 
of the free-thinker, and the lapse of the renegade, there appears 
to exist no well-defined boundary. It is thus that to the 
combination, or rather to the unity of the spiritual and political 
elements in the Mshometan type of Government, may be 
attributed that utter abaence of candid and free investigation 
into the origin and truth of Islam, which eo painfully character~ 


© ‘This masy be illastrated by the practice of Bokhisl and MuaSlm. Ont of 40,000 
ee Seo bare bes ante rkating San tradition, they ‘acktow. 
Jedyod the anthorlty of ouly 3,000 ry receiving thei troditions, A dater weter was, 
that of these 40,000 only 90 aro tobe, excepued as oot deserving credit 
TESLNO Rit bgrosher vss tet Cay worl carefaioar ta tate ae 
‘bound brea were at 
thes. (See Spranger's iciead'y a note = 
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izes the Moslem mind up to the present day. The critical 
sense was annihilated by the sword. 

Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the 
collestora were sincere and honest in doing that which they 
professed. It may well be admitted, that they sought out in 
good faith all traditions actually current, enquired carefally into 
their authorities, and recorded them with accuracy. The eanc- 
tions of religion were at hand, to enforce diligence and cau- 
tion. Thus Bokhari commenced his work at a supposed divine 
monition, and he was heard to say, “that he never inserted a 
* tradition in his SaAéh,” until he had made an ablution, and 
* offered up 8 prayer of two rakas.”* The pre-possoasions of 
the several collectors would undoubtedly influence them in 
accepting or rejecting the chain of witnesses in individual cases ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that they tampered with the 
troditions themselves, Thus a Shie-ite collector might cast 
aside a tradition received from Ayesha through an Omeyad 
channel; whilst one of Omeyad predilections might discard the 
traditional chain, among the links of which he discovered an 
emissary of the house of Ali; but neither the one nor the 
other was likely to fabricate a tradition, or interpolate a narra- 
tion, which they had once accepted aa credible. This conclu- 
sion is warranted by the style and contents of their works, 
‘The complete series of witnesses, tracing each tradition from 
mouth to mouth up to one of the Prophet’s companions, is in- 
variably prefixed, and we cannot but admit the authority 
which ‘the later witnesses in such a chain would impartt 
These were not feigned names, but the nates of real charac- 
ters, many of whom were of note. ‘The traditional 
collections were openly published, and the credit of the com- 
pilers would have been endan; by the fabrication of this 
apecies of evidence. The collector was likewise, in general, 
the centre of a school of traditional learning, which, as it were, 
challenged the public to test its authorities. So far, then, aa 
this kind of attestation can give weight to hearsay, that weight 
may be readily conceded. in, the naive manner in which 





© Tin Khallicée, vol. IL, p. O00. 

A tradition is always given in the direct form of speech in which it in 
solar bere iy uttered, Thus—" A informed me, saying thet B bad i 
od him, to the e at © bad tuld him saying D mentioned to me that be heard 
B he had listened to F, who sald, 1 heard G enquiring of Ayesha,‘ What ford 
did the Prophet of the Lord Hike and she replied, * Yerily, be loved sweetmeata 
‘and honvy, and greatly relished the pumpkin.’ The technical links in these nar- 
rationa are generally US 545. | or WS dF have heard from mich a one, or such @ 


one informed me; and J VW ores Wi quoth he,” or quoth she." 
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the most contradictory traditions are accepted, and placed side 
by side, is s guarantee of sincerity. They appear all to have 
been thrown together with scrupulous simplicity; and each 
tradition, though it be a bare tition, or perhaps a direct 
opposite of & dozen that preceded it, is noted down unques- 
tioned with its special chain of witnesses; whilet no account 
whateoever is taken of the most violent improbabilities, of in- 
cidents plainly fabulous, or even of patent contradictions.* 
Now thie appears to us evidence of honest design, Pains 
would, otherwise, have been taken to exclude or to soften down. 
the opposing statements, and we should not have found s0 
much allowed to the credible tradition, which either on the one 
hand or on the other must have impinged against the views 
and prejudices of the compiler. If we suppose design, we muat 
suppoee sleo a leas even-handed admission of contrary traditions, 

‘onceding, then, the general honesty of the collectors, in 
making their selection (upon however absurd a principle,) bond 
Jide, from existing materials, let us now turn to their selected 
compilations, and enquire whether they contain truthful ele- 
ments of the biography of Mahomet; and if so, how, and to 
what extent, these have become commingled with adventitious 
or erroneous matter. 

In the first place, how far does the present text give us 
confidence that its contents are ‘dentioa! with the supposed 
evidence originally given forth by contemporary witnesses? To 
place the case in the strongest possible point of view, we shalt 
suppose a clasa of traditions purporting to have been written 
by the companions, and to have been recorded by each suc- 
ceeding set of witnessos in the several chains, Thero is 9 
peculiarity in traditional composition, which even upon this 
eupposition would render it always of doubtful authority, 
namely, that each tradition is short and abrupt, and completely 
isolated from any other. This isolation extends not simply to 
its present state, but to its whole history and descent through- 
out the two centuries preceding our collections; and coupled 
with the brief and fragmentary character of the traditions 
themeelves, deprives ua of the checks and critical appliances 
which may be brought to bear on an extended and continuous 
narration, From the fragmentary and divided nature of the 


* No Mahomatan ia of course expected to belisvo implleitly in two contradictory 
traditions, All p attested traditions are recorded, but many of them ara 
Sekmomlodiged sak of i, and when they contradict ane another, the choice is 
Jefe to the iaal, The historians of Mahomet and of early Islam, when they relate 
contradictory or varying narratives, sometimes add en eaprewion of their own 

inion as 9 which thoy prefer, They leo sometimes. mark doubefal stories by the 
‘abditiou* Bat the Lord (only) knows whether this be falso or tras." 
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Sompost any of the common tests of authenticity are ge- 
nerally impossible. There is no context whereby to judge of 
the eoundaess of the text, Each witness in the chain, though 
professing simply to repeat the original tradition, is in effect 
an independent authority, and we cannot tell how far, and in 
what stages, fresh matter may not have been interpolated by 
any of them. Even were we satisfied of the integrity of each, 
we are unacquainted with their views as to the liberty with 
which tradition might be tréated. Thi le of the narrationa 
morks them for the most part as communicated at first with all 
the informality of social conversation, and with much of the 
Jooseness of hearsay; and the same informality and looseness 
are not unlikely to have characterized their subsequent propa- 
tion, 

a Again, the tradition is not only isolated, but it is an 
infivisible unit, and as such was received or rejocted by the 
collectors, If the traditional links were unexceptionable, the 
tradition must be accepted as it stood, whole and entire. There 
could be no sifting of its component parts: what in it wae 
true, and what was fabricated—the probable and the fabulous, 
composed an indissoluble mass, and the noceptance or rejec- 
tion of one part, involved the acceptance or rejection of the 
whole tradition, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of ex- 
cluding such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded 
or erroneous, was thus abnegated. The good seed and the 
tares were reaped together, and unfortunately the latter were 
likely to predominate. 

It may be possible, indeed, to derive some confirmation 
from the verbal correspondence of separate traditions regard- 
ing the asme event; for if such traditions sprang at the 
first from a common source (a companion of Mahomet,) and 
if they have really been handed down through independent 
channels, unconnected with one another, the coincidence of 
the expression would argue for the faithfulness of the trans- 
mission. But the conditions here required, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove to the satisfaction of a critical mind. 
The earlier links of the traditional chain are removed far back 
in the obscurity of « twilight dawn ; and it is impossible to aay 
where, and how often, the supposed separate chains may have 
crossed; at what point the common matter may have been ob- 
tained; or in what manner previous variations may have been 
assimilated, Many traditions, thongh supported by unexcep- 
tionable names, and oorr: ding with others even to minute 
‘verbal coincidence, abound in stories so fabulous, and facts so 
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erroncous, a8 to render it impossible that they could ever have 
formed of any contemporary record, and to shake our con- 
fidence in the whole system of “respectable names.” There is 
also reason for believing (as we shall see farther below), that 
much of the coincidence of narrative is derived from those 
traditionists, who, at the close of the firet and beginning of tha 
second centuries, reduced to writing, and harmonized, the tra- 
ditions oxtant in their day. 

Such is the uncertainty which wéuld attach to tradition, even 
if we conceded that it had been recorded from the first; but 
we have already seen that there ia no ground for believing that 
it was the practice to record it, till near the close of the firet 
century. The existence of a record from the firat would have 
afforded some check ; but there is here in reality none; that 
would have at the least induced a fixed caste of ex] ion and 
an element of invariablenees; wherens tradition by word of 
mouth is variable and changeful, as the character, habits, and 
associations, of each repeater. In oral tradition all external 
check is parted with against the commingling of mistake or 
fabrication with that which at the first may have been real fact 
and frast-sactiy. representation. The flood-gates of error, 
extravagance and fiction are thrown wide open; and we ne 
only look to human nature in similar predicaments in any part 
of the globe, and in every age, to be satiaficd that little dopen- 
dence can be placed on otherwise unsupported details of histo- 
rioal incident, and none whatever upon those of supernatural 
wonders, conveyed for any length of time through such a chan- 
nel, That Mahometan experience proves no exception to the 
goneral principle, is amply testified by the puerile extravagan- 
cies and splendid fabrications of oriental imagination, which 
adorn or darken the pages of early Islam, The critical test 
applied by the collectors had, ss we have seen, no refarence 
whatever to these pregnant sources of error; and though it 
may have excluded multitudes of ater fabricationa, it failed to 
place the earlier traditions upon any base of confidence, or to 
afford any judgment, or any means of indging, between the 
actual and the suppositious, between the fabricated and the 
true. 

It remains to examine the traditional books with reference 
to their contents and internal probability; and here, we are 
fortunate in having at hand, as a standard of comparison, the 
Coran, which we have in the carly part of this paper shown to 
be a genuine and contemporary document, 

To bringing tradition to this test, we find, that in ita main 
historical pointe, the Coran is at one with the standard tradi- 
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tional collections. It notices—sometimes directly, sometimes 
inoidentally—the topica which, from time to time, most interest- 
ed Mahomet, and with these salient positions, the mass of tra- 
dition is found upon the whole to tally. The statements and 
references of the Coran, though comparatively few in number, 
are linked more or less with a vast variety of important events, 
relating as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to general eubjects, A just confidence is thus 
imparted, that 2 large element of historical truth has been con- 
veyed by tradition, Oy 

Upon the other hand, there are subjects in which the Coran 
is at variance with tradition. For example, there is no point 
more satisfactorily established by the Coran, than that 
met at no part of fis career performed, or pretended to perform, 
miracles, Yet the traditions abound with miraculous acts, 
which belie the plain cnunciations of the Coran; and which, 
moreover, if he Pea ever pretended to perform them, would 
undoubtedly have been mentioned by the Vrophet, in those 

rotended revelations which neglected the notice of nothing, 

Powever trivial, that could strengthen his prophetical claim. 
Here, then, in matters of plain narration and historical fact, 
we find tradition discredited by the Coran. 

‘These conclusions are precisely the ones which, 2 priori, we 
should have arrived at from the historical review of tradition 
already given; but they do not in any meagure relieve us from 
our difficultice. The dilemma revolves itself into this, that 
facta which we know to be well-founded, and tales which wo 
know to be fabricated, are interwoven with the whole tissue of 
tradition, and the fabric and color of both are eo uniform, that 
we are at a lose for any means of distinguishing the one from 
the other. The biographer of Mahomet constantly runa the 
riek of substituting for the realitica of history, some puerile 
fanoy or extravagant invention; und in striving to avoid this 
danger, he is exposed to the opposite peril of rejecting aa pious 
fabrications what may in reality be real and important histo- 
rical facts, or that which at the least may contain their pith.* 


This in well expressed by Dr, Well“ Ich durfte daher nicht Noes dio Quel 
ubertragen oi jo nact utdanl excorpiren, sonderp snusste ihren Angaben 
vorher einer a wn Kritik unterwerfen ; denn wenn man uberhaupt gegen alle 
orlentalschen Schriftateller misstranisch teyn mnsn, so bat man heir doppelten 
Grund dazu, weil sie nicht nur von threr Leidenechaft and ihrer Plautasie, sundern 
auch von ihrer roligiosen Schwarmerst geleltet waren. Schou im swelten Jabr- 
hundert, als die ersten Biographen Mohammois aufratex, dle ihro Rreablaugen 
noch suf Aumage seiner Zel Zaruckeafulren agen, war sein gazes 
Leben, snickt ‘our von seioer Gevurt, sondern schon von selaer Seuguowan, bls a 
weinem Tods, von elnom Gewebe vou Marchen ond oy dan 

as nuchtarnste europaische Augo nicht immer gaus xa durchschanen und 
abralsen vermag, ohne Gefahr xu Igufen, sus wllu grosscr Aengutlichkelt 
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It is, indeed, the opinion of the learned Sprenger, that, “al- 
* though the nearest view of the Prophet, which we can obtain, 
« is at a distance of one hundred years,” and although thia long 
vista is formed of an exclusively muetan medium, yet our 
knowledge of the bias of the narrators,“ enables ns to correct the 
* media, and to make them almost achromatic."* This is true 
to aome extent; but its full and absolute application appears 
to be beyond the truth, The difficultice of the task are un- 
derrated; for to bring to a right fncus the various lights of 
tradition, to reject those that are fictitious, to restore to & 
por direction the raya reflocted by a false and deceptive surface, 
to calculate the extent of aberration, and make due allowance 
fur a thousand disturbing influences—thie is indeed a work 
of ontanglement and complication, which would require, for 
ite perfect accomplishment, a finer discernment, and a machinery 
of nicer construction, than human nature can boast of. Never- 
theless, it is right that an attempt should be made, however im- 
perfect the sucooss that may attend it: and it is possible that, by 
a continuous advance and careful dixcrimination, we may reach, 
at the Inst, an approximation to the trath, With the view 
of helping towards thia end, wo shall now endeavour to lay 
down some principles which may prove useful to the hiatorical 
onqnirer in discriminating the true from the falee in Mahometan 
tradition, 

The grand defect in the traditional ovidence regarding 
Mahomet consists in its being wholly ez-parte. It is the evi- 
dence of = witness for himself, in which the license of partiali- 
ty is unchecked by any opposing party, and wanting in the 
ganction even of a neutral audience. What ia thus exter- 
nally defective must, if possible, be supplied from within, By 
analysing the deposition itself, we may find grounds for credit 
or for doubt; while in some of the relations, it may even 


anch witkliche historische Facta als fromme Diclhtung anzuschon.” “(In 
writing the innor and the oxternal history of thls extraordinary man, I 
Toul “aot follow the pina of ‘simply trauscribing the original  sourdes, ot” of 
mnakdng extracts from them at di ‘bot was obliged to cst their statumenta 
Into the crucible of vigil criticism ; bocause, as wo have reason to. bo generally 
Gintrustfal af all orlental authors, we have here a double ground of distrust, 
becanse men were here led not onty by thelr passions and fancies, bat by their 
reljgivus enthusiasm also. Already, in the sorond century, when the first biogra— 
hers of Mahomet appeared, and they still ventured to traco’ back their sarvations 
to the sayings of his contemporaries, his whole Life, not merely from his lirth, but 
ma his couception, cawards to his death, was apua rownd with a web of 
fublen end legends, which even tho most deepausioaate European cye cannot slays 
entirely pierce through and unravel, without, from an over-strained anxiety and 
Alstrst, ronning the danger of regarding cren historical fsata a6 plous fubrl- 
cations”—(Weifs Mohammed, pp 14, 15). 
* Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. §8. 
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appear that a Mahometan public would itself supply the place 
or an impartisl censor. In this view, the points on which the 

probability ofw tradition will mainly dopend appent tobe, frat 
whether there existed any bias in the Mahometan body gene- 
rally towards the subject narrated; second, whether there are 
traces of interest or sign on the part of the narrator; and 
third, whether the latter had opportunity for peraonally knowing 
the facts. These topics will perhaps best be discussed by con- 
sidering the period to which 9 narration relates, and then the 
subject of which it treats. 

L a--The Pxriop to which a tradition purports to refar, 
ie a point of vital importance. The original sources of all 
tho traditions were, as we have seen, the companions of 
Mahomet himself, and the time of their first Propagation was 
subacquent to the Prophet's decease, But Mahomet was 
above three-score years old when he dicd, and few of his 
companions, who were instrumental in giving rise to tradition, 
were of equal age, hardly any of them older. In propor- 
tion to their years the number of aged man was small, and 
the period short during which they survived Mahomet; and 
these are precisely the considerations by which their influence, 
in the formation of tradition, must be limited also. The great 
majority were young, and in proportion to their youth, was the 
number that survived longost, and gave the deepest imprint to 
tradition. We may then fix the age of Mahomet hinself, as 
the extreme backward limit within which the ages of our 
witnesses range themselves. In other words, we have virtually 
no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 
met; few, if any, were born before him; the great majority, 
very many years after him. They are not, therofore, trust- 
worthy witnesses for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or for 
the details of his childhood; few of them, even, for the inci- 
dents of hia youth. They could not by any possibility posseas 
 pereonal knowledge of these things; and to admit that they 
gained their information at second-hand, is to introduce an 
element of uncertainty, which entirely impaire the value of 
their testimony as that of contemporary witnesses, 

3.-—But, again, the value of evidence depends upon the 


of Mshomet's ago; but then he 


© Alu Baer, for instance, was within two years 5 
survived him only two and s half years. Most of the elderly oompanfons sither died 
a natural ‘or were killed fri action beforo tradition came vouue, Thus 
‘Wackidl writes—“ The roason why ‘tho chief men of the com have left 
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attention bestowed by the witness upon the facts at the time 
of their occurrence. If hie mind had not been attracted towards 
the event, it would be in vain to expect a full and careful report ; 
and after the lapse of many years, the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a witness, would be a mere general outline of 
important facts, This principle applies forcibly to the bic- 
graphy of Mahomet, up to the time when he became a pro- 
minent character. Before this period, there was nothing re- 
markable in him. He was a quict inoffensive citizen; perhapa, 
of all the inhabitants of Mecca, the Icast lkely to have the 
eyes of his neighbours turned upon him, and their imagination 
and memory busy in conjuring up and recording anticipations 
of hia coming greatness, The anme remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pretensions to inspira~ 
tion, (for that produced “ sensation only among a few of his 
earliest partizans;”) but tothe time when he publicly stood forth 
assuming the prophotic rank—opposed polytheism, and came 
into open collision with the chicfs of Mccea. Then he began 
to be indeed most narrowly watched, and thenceforward the 
companions of the Prophet aro not to be distrusted on the acora 
at least of insufficient attention. 
c.—It follows necessarily, that in all cases falling under either 
of the foregoing heads, circumstantiality will be a strong token 
of fwbrication. And we shall do well to adopt the analogous 
canon of Christian criticism, that any tradition, tha origin of 
which is not strictly contemporary with the facts related, ir 
worthless exactly in proportion to the particularity of detail.* 
This rule will relieve us of a vast number of extravagant 
stories, in which the minuti« of closo nareative and sustained 
colloquy are preserved with the pseudo-froshness of yesterday, 
p.—It will, however, be just to adinit an exception for such 
general outlines and important incidents in Mahomet's life, as, 
under ordinary circumstances, his friends and acquaintances 
would naturally remember, or might learn from himself, and 
would thus be ablo in after days to call up with tolerable 
accuracy. A still widor exception must be allowed in favor of 
ublic personages and national evente, even though they precede 
homet’s birth, because the attention of the people would 


* This rate is adapted from Alford. (Greek Test. Proleg, p. 66.) Tis remarks are 
stukinely Mustrative of Mahometae tradition. ‘ Ax usual in traditional matter, on 
our atvince to later writers, we find more and more particular accounts given; 
‘the yene of John’s life, the relgning Emperor, &e., under which the Gospel wan 
Write” Hot Christin tradiloohsts were moro tyros in the art, of ducovering 
such “ particular accounts” in comparison with the Mob at the tallamen, 
‘Then Rem datanon vanlahes, and even centri deliver up the thoy had en- 
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bo strongly directed to these subjects, while the patriarchal 
habits of the Arabs, and their spirit of clanehip, would be propi- 
tions for their tenacious recollection. Thus the conversation of 
Abd al Mattalib, Mahomet’s grand-father, with Abraha, the 
Abyssinian invader, is more likely to be founded in fact, than 
any of the much later conversations Mahomet himself ia eaid to 
have had with the monks on his journeys to Syria ; and yet the 
leading facta regarding theso journeys there is no reason for 
doubting. 

Ranged under the samo exception, will fall all those genea- 
logical and historical facte, the preservation of which, for five or 
six centuries, by the memory alone, is so wonderful a pheno- 
menon in the story of Arabia. Here poetry, no doubt, aided 
the retentive faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard 
were caught up immediately by his admiring clan, and were 
soon in the mouths even of the children. In such poetry 
were preserved the names of the chieftains, their feats of bra- 
very, their glorious liberality, the unparalleled nobility of their 
breeds of the camel and the horse. Many of these odes bo- 
came national, and thus carried with them the testimony, not 
of the tribe only, but of the whole Amb family. Thus poetry, 
superadded to the passion for genealogical and tribal reminis- 
cences, and the capacity of impeinting them indelibly on the 
memory, have aecured to us the interwoven details of many 
centurics, with a minutoness and particularity which woul 
excite suspicion, were not their reality in many instances 
established by other evidence and by internal coincidence. 
Caussin de Perceval, who with incredible labour and Propor- 
tionate success, has sought out and arranged these facts into an 
uniform history, thus justly expreases his estimate of the Arab 
genealogical traditions: — 

Jai dit que toutes ies généslogies Arabes n’étaient point oertaine 
on en trouve on effet un grand nombre d’éridemment incompletes- Mi 
il en eet ansei beaucoup d'authentiques, et qui romontent, sans Inouno pi 









6e 
iques notions ie des individus, sur lew 
événemente dune lequels ils avaisut figuré; et c'est ainsi que les traditions 
be perpétuaient diige en age.—Eseai Sur L'Histoire des Arabes, vol. I, 
op ix, 

E—A second marked section of time, is that which inter- 
venes between Mahomet’s entrance on public life, and the taking 
of Mecca (B. H. 10 to A. H. 8.) Here indeed we have two op- 
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siny ‘ies, marshalled against each other in mortal strife, 
Poss aris might have been a check one upon the other. 
But doring this interval, or within s very short period of ite 
close, one of the parties was extirpated ; ite leaders were nearly 
all killed in battle, and the remainder amalgamated themselves 
with the victors. We have, therefore, no surviving evidenco 
whatever on the side of Mahomet’s enemies. No one was loft 
to lain their actions, no doubt often misrepresented by 
hatred ; or to rebut the unfounded accusations and exaggerated 
charges imputed to them by Mahomet and his followers. Upon 
the other Fiand, we have no witnesses of any kind against 
Mahomet and his party, whose one-sided assertions of their 
innocence and justice might often, perhaps, havo been success- 
fully impagned. ‘The intemperate and unguarded language of 
Mahomet and the companions is sufficient evidence that their 
estimate was not always fuir, nor their judgement impartial. 
¥.—It may be urged in reply, that the great body of the hos- 
tile Meccans, who eventually went over to Islam, would still 
form a check upon any material misrepresentation of them- 
selves or their party. It may be admitted, that they did form 
tome check on matters not vitally connected with the oredit 
of Islam and of its founder; their influence would also tend 
to preserve the reports of their own individual actions, and per- 
haps thoso of their friends and relatives, in as favourable a light 
as possible, But this influence was at best only partial; for it 
must ever be borne in mind, that the enemies of the Prophet, 
who now joined his ranks, acquired at the eame time, or very 
shortly after, all the esprit de corps of Islam;* and long 
before the fountain head of tradition began to flow, these very 
men had begun to look back upon the heathcnism of their own 
‘Meccan carcer, with all the hearty contempt and shuddering hor- 
ror of the early converts. The stains of the Moslem’s unbelieving 
life were washed away on his conversion, and imparted no tar- 
nish to hia subsequent charactor. He had sinned “ ignorantly 
in unbelicf,” but now, as well in his own view as in the eyes of 
his comrades, he was another man, Well, therefore, might he 
apeak of his mad opposition to “ the Prophet of the Lord” 
and his divine message, with aa hearty a reprobation as other 
men; nay, the violence of reaction might make his language 


* Thus Bofiém, himecif tho leader of the later opposition against Mahomet, 
Decne a neloas Modlen end fought under the, banisen Ge his owe son in the Beek 


et nel Abe 

Le vied Abu oi antrofois aralt souvent combetta contre Mahomet, 
devenn alors un des plus sdlés sectatenrs do "Talamieme, avait vouln servir soca sod 
Sy ci falies dn comes denon experienes '* Cae, da Perc. L'Histoire des Arabee, 
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even stronger. Yet such persons as these are the only check 
wo poses upon the ex-parte atory which the Mahometans tell 
of their long struggle with the idolators of Mecca, 

a.—It is fair, therefore, to make much allowance, in the ac- 
counts handed down to us y the Mahometans, of the injustice, 
cruelty, and folly of their Prophet's opponents, and to suspect 
exaggeration in the stories of hardship and persecution suffered 
at their hands, And above all, the history of those who died 
in unbelief, before the conquest of Mecca, and under the ban 
of Mahomet, must be subjected to a rigid criticism. For auch 
men as Abu Jahl and Aba Lahab, hated and cursed by their 
Prophet, what Mahometan would dare to be the advocate? 
To the present day, the hearty ejaculation—May the Lord 
curse him! is linked by every Moslem with the mention of such 
 enemics of the Lord, and of his Prophet.” What voice would 
be raised to correct the pious exaggerations by the faithful 
of ther execrable deeds, or to point out the just causes of pro- 
‘vocation which they may have received? Impious attempt, and 
mad perversity! Over and again was the bare sword of Omar 
brandished above the neck of the Inckless offender, for conduct 
far more excusable, and attempts lesa dangerous to 5 

31—The same considerations apply with nearly equal force 
to the Jewish settlements in the vicinity of Medtna, as the Bani 
Nadhir and Bani Coreitza, whom Mahomet either expatriated, 
bronght over to his faith, or utterly extirpated. The various 
Arab tribes also, whether Christian or Pagan, whom Mahomet 
at different times of his life attacked, come more or less under 
the same category. 

IL—The sussecT-MaTTER of the traditions themeelves 
will help us to an estimate of their credibility, considered 
both as to the motives of their author, and the views of earl: 
Mahometan society generally. The chief aspects in which 
this argument may be viewed refer to personal, party, and nati- 
onal bias. 

4.—Individual pre-possession and eelf-intereated motives 
would cause false colouring, exaggeration, and even invention. 
Besides the more obvious cases falling under this head, there 
in a fertile class which originates in the ambition of the narra- 
tor to be associated with Mahomet, The name of the Pro- 
phet threw nobility and veneration around every object imme- 

iately connected with it; and hie friendship imparted a rank 
and ity acknowledged by the uni voice of Islam. 
‘We can with difficulty conceive the reverence and court en- 
joyed by his widows, friends, or servants; the interminable 
enquiries put to them; and the implicit deference with which 
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their responses were received. Every one who had personal 
knowledge of the Prophet, and cspecially those who had been 
much with him, or been honored by his familiar acquaintance, 
were admitted by common consent into this envied circle of 
Moslem aristocracy, and many a picturesque scene is inciden- 
tally sketched by the traditionists, of narratives told by such wen 
in the mosqnes of Kufa or of Damascus, where the listening 
crowds hung upon the lips of the speaker. The sterling value 
of such qualifications would induce a counterfeit imitation. 
Many who had but o distant and superficial knowledge of 
Mahomet, would be tempted by the consideration it imparted, 
to assume a more perfect Acquaintance; and the attempt to 
support so equivocal # position by particularity of detail, would 
lead the way to loose and unfounded narratives of the fife and 
charncter of the Prophet. Analogous with such doubtful 
assumption of intimacy, is the ambition which frequently 
ehines through the traditions of the companions, of being 
cloacly connected with Mahomet’s supposed mysterious visita: 
tions or supernatural actions, To be noticed in the revelation 
was deemed the highest honour that could be aspired to; and 
in any way to be linked with the heavenly phases of his life, 
reflected back a portion of the divine lustre on the fortunate 
aspirant.” Thus a premium was put upon the invention or 
exaggeration of such super-human incidents, 

B—Under the same head are to be classed the attempts of 
narrators to enhence their labours and exploits, and toexaggerate 
their losses and perils in the eervice of the Prophet and of 
Islam. The tendency thus to appropriate a superior degree of 
merit is very obvious on the part of many of the companions 
of Mahomet. It may occasionally be employed by the critic 






* ‘The following example will ifustrate our meaning. Ayesha's party being dcieyed 
on an expedition, the vorse permitting: or aubstitutlon of sand for 
Justration, wus revealed in the Caran. The or conferred by this indirect con- 


nection with » divino revelation is thus euloxized by Useld:—* ‘This is not, the least 
of the divin favours poured out upon you, xe house of Abu Baer” (Wack, » 131}.) 
To have been the companion of Mahoinet’ the season of tepiraton, 






apposed revrption af a heavenly visitor, or ut the performance of any wonderful 
wrotk, conferred more or leas slmilae divtinction. 

+ We havo many examples of the and honor received by those who hea 
auffored tion st Mecea for Islam. Thus whon Onnar wer Culiph, Khobib iln 
al Araté showed him the scars of tho be liad received from the mnbeliovi 
Moocqus trenty or tity years before. * Omar seated his mena : 

‘was but one ian who wax more warthy of this favor than Khob&b, namely, 


Balil (who had algo een sorely unl .j) Bat Kho} 

Feplei-—! Why is he more worthy than ¥ am? He bod his friends among the 

idolators whom the Lord raised up to help him, But Lhad none to holp me. And 

I well remember one day they took me and kindled s fire for me, and threw me 

‘therein upom my back; and w man stamped with his foot 0} 2p chat ‘back 

hing foenrta tip ground And when they waoorered my iit was Bleered 
P. 310}, 


‘and white? * (Fa 
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towards the exculpation of the Prophet from some questionable 
actions, For example, Amr ibn Omeva, in narrating his mis- 
gion by Mahomet to assassinate Abu Sofifin, “so magnifies the 
dangers and exploits of his adventure, as might have involved 
the whole etory in suspicion, were there not collateral proof to 
support it.* 
jut, it may bo asked, would not untrue or exaggerated 
teles like these receive a check from other parties, free from 
the intereated motives of the narrator? They would to some 
extent. But to prove a negative position ia generally a matter 
of difficulty, and would not often be attempted without some 
unusual cause, especially in the early spread of Islam, when the 
public mind was so impressible and credulous. Such traditions 
then were likely to be opposed only when they interfered with 
the private claims of others, or ran counter to public opinion, 
in which case they would fall into discredit and oblivion, 
Otherwise they would have every chance of boing preserved 
and carried down, along the traditional stream of legend and 
of truth, and with it finding a place in the unquestioning regis~ 
tration of the aecond century. 
0.—We have unquestionable evidence, that the bias of party 
effected a decp imprint on tradition. Whero the reeult of this 
spirit was to produce or to embellish a story adverso to the 
interests of another party, and the denial of such story involved 
nothing prejudicial to the honour of Islam, it may be assumed 
that endeavours would be made to rebut the fabrication or em- 
bellishment, and the discussion so; juced would subserve the pu- 
tity of tradition. But this could only be the caso occasionally, 
The tradition would often not be controverted at all; in other 
instances, it would perhaps at first be confined within the limits 
of the party in whose favor it originated; and under any 
circumstances, the reasoning in the preceding paragraph is 


‘The sama principle led che Moslems to, magnify the hardships Mahomet, hinselt 

endured ; and lien ut the bottom uf Aycahw's strange ex 6 of the Proj 

poverty dnd frequent starvation, which she carries uo fur ta to aay, that ahe had not 

‘evan oll to burn in hor chamber whils Mahowet lay dying thera! The subsoquent, afia~ 

nce and Inxaries of the conquering nation, also led thom by reaction to compara with 

fond regret their Present, state ‘with thelr former ‘alealiaiy and want, and even, 
mee. 


iembrance. 
‘Thus of tho ware Kbobtb, itis svoorded:—= He had a winding-sheet ready for 
himself of fine Coptic cloth’, and he compared it with the wretched pall of 
(killed et Ohod ;) and be contrasted his own poverty when he pomesred not a dinar 
th hs prevent ato ;— ‘and now Khave in my chest by the honsc 404000 owcheas, 
erly, Lfoar (hal te sweet of the preseut world hare hastened upon us, Our com: 
panies (who died in the fret days of slam) havo eoeived thelr reward in Paradise; 
ray {fen ext my Toran const of two bones J bare obtained after thelr de 


© Geo Wackldi, p. 118, and Aishemi, p. 450. 
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ually applicable here, eo that without doubt a vast collection 
oe exaggerated tales have come down to us, which owe their 
existence to party spirit. 

By the “bias of party” is not simply to be understood tho 
influence of faction, but likewise of all the lesser circles which 
formed the ramifications of Mussulman society. The former we 
are leas in danger of overlooking. Where the full development 
of faction—as in the case of the Abbissides and Omeyade— 
has laid bare the passions and exceasea to which this spint may 
Bive rise, the reader is on his against misrepresentation ; 
and he receives with caution the unnaturally darkened or re- 
splendent phases of such characters a Ali and Abbis, Muivia 
and Abu Sofin, But though on a less gigantic ecale, the 
influences of tribe, of family, and of the smaller aasocia~ 
tions of party feeling attached to the several heroes of Islam, 
were equally real and effective. The spirit of olanship, 
which ran go high among the Ambs, and which Mahomet 
in vain endeavored to supplant by the brotherhood of the 
faith, perpetuated the confederacica and antipathies of ante- 
Mahometan Arabia far down into the annals of Islam, and of- 
ten exerted a potent influence upon the destinica of the cali- 

hate. It cannot be doubted that these combinations and pre- 
Jadices imparted a strong and often deceptive hue to the sources 
of tradition, As an example, we may specify the rivalry which 
led the several families or Parties to compete with each other 
for the earliest converts to , until they arrived at the con- 
clusion that some of their patrons were Mahometans before 
Mahomet himself.* 

D.—We now come to the class of motives incomparably the 
most dangerous to the purity of tradition, namely, those which 
were common to the whole Aloslem body. In the previous cases, 
the bias was confined to a fragment, and the remainder of the 
nation might form a check upon the fractional aberration, But 
here the bias was universal, perynding the entire medium through 
which we have received tradition, and leaving us, for the oor= 
rection of its divergencies, no check whatever. 

To this class must be assigned all traditions whose object it 
is to exalt Mahomet, and to invest him with supernatural 
attributes. Although in the Coran the Prophet disclaima 
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the power of working miracles, yet he implies that there 
existed 6 continuous intercourse between himself and the 
agents of the other world. The whole Coran, indeed, ns- 
sumea to be a message from the Almighty, communicated 
through Gabriel; and independently of it, thet favoured 
angel was often referred to as bringing directiona from the Lord 
for the guidance of his Prophet in the common concerns of life, 
The eupposed communication with bosvenly messengers, thus 
countenanced by Mahomet himself, was implicitly believed by 
his followers, and led them, even during his life-time, to regard 
him with a superstitious awe. Ona subject eo impalpable to 
sense, yet so readily perceivable by imagination, it may bo 
fairly assumed, that reason had little share in controlling 
the fertile productions of fancy; that the conclusions of his 
ausceptible and credulous followers far exceeded the premisce 
granted by Mahomet himself; that even simple facts were 
construed by their excited faith as pregnant with marka of 
supernatural power and unearthly companionship ; and that, 
after the object of their veneration had passed from their sight, 
fond devotion perpetuated and enhanced these fascinating legends, 
If the Prophet gazed into the heavens, or looked wistfully to the 
right hand or to the left, it xas Gabriel with whom he was hold- 
ing mysterious converse.* The passing gust raises a cloud from 
the eandy track; and the pious believer exultain the conviction 
that it is the dust of Gabriel and his mounted troop, who are 
scouring the plain, and going before them to shake the founda- 
tions of the doomed fortreszt On the ficld of Badr, three 
story blasts ewept over the marshalled army: again, it is Ga- 
briel, with a thousand horses, darting along to the succour of 
Mahomet, while Michael and Serdfil, each with a like angelic 
equadrou, wheel to the right and to the left of the Moslem 
front.$ Nay, the very dress and martial uniform of these helmed 


* Vido Wackidi, p. 31.—See also Sprengor's Mohammed, p. 119, nots 5, 

+ How absurd socver the idea may seem, it is taken literally from the biographers 
of Mahomet, and relaics to the the unfortunate Beai Coreitan, 
(Waekidi,p.'114.) Mahomet countensneod, if he did not originate the notion, 


‘Vide Wackidé, p. 114, ond p. 100. Similar statements aro mado 
od of tone: Ci fide ciao ‘the angels hoe routed a the 


Wackidi, p. 1334.) At p. 198, vlis host i> represented in tha 
uniform of Zobeir, cue of BLanomots compan ramely, wich yeiow ta baus, of plas 


‘companions, 

‘ald horses, Zisidmd (p, 237) and Tabari (p. 290) give their drew at the battles of 
Bade and Khefbar. ‘Tasbieocene on thet reser vagulched trom bast, erelatrotoors 
ts deeortbing the warrior sngels gala whom they bad to contend. (Hishdmi, 


ds vol, IIL, pp. 
‘ontsts assert ‘the heads of the uubolieve’ Gopped off nore the Mortem 
swords invisible 


m came near thom, the wolmitars of the angels doing the work with 
greater r and effect than the grosser steel of Medina, "dishdnd, p32 
Piieor yt ig) Gabriel alongside of Abn Baer, Bilchscl slonguide of 


fooked on. (Wackide .)  Gabrisl, 
wad Concluded, asked lowre Sf Maia, witvoat whisk be orien 
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angels, are detailed even by the honest Wackidi, with as much 
raivetf as if they hed been veritable warriors of flesh and 
blood! Such ia but a specimen, of the vein of legend and 
extra ice which pervades tradition. 

It will frequently be « question, extremely difficult and some- 
times impossible, to decide what portions of these supernatural 
stories either originated in Mahomet himeclf, or received his 
countenance, and what portion owed its birth, after he was gone, 
to the excited imagination of his followers. No doubt real 
facts have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the 
colouring of a superstitious fancy. Tho subjective conceptions 
of the fond believer have been reflected back upon the biogra- 
phy of the Prophot, aud have encircled even the objective reali~ 
ties of hia life, asin the pictures of our saints, with a lustrous 
halo. The false colouring and fictitious light so intermingle 
with the picture, as to make it often beyond the reach of analy- 
tic criticism. * 

&.—To tho same universal dosiro of glorifying Mahomet, 
aust be ascribed the unquestioned miracles with which even 
the earliest traditions abound. They are such as the following. 
A tree from a distance moves tow: the Prophet, ploughing 
up the earth as it advances, and then similarly retires; oft-re- 
peated attempts to murder hin are miraculously averted; dis- 
tant occurrences are instantaneously revealed, and future ovents 








‘Waokidi, p, 1024.) Mahomet hail a conversation with Gabriel, related dy Baritha, 
Cre cata sae te cage (Wackide p. 210)" Thove ttancer ave given ven simply af 
aplente out wikt Cua othevwing hore spponred overatatennto a tho we 
“The followiug may be viowed as a normal type of a lang clase of miraculous stories, 


Othman beltuy attacked ly the conspirators mo uo revstanoe, aud whon sed tho 
cause, ropliod to, the offet that Mahomet had mado with hiss a covenant, wnd he 
Datiuntly abided thereby.” The Moslems afterwards (concluding, no donbt, that it 
‘wan insposulilo their Prophet whoold uot havo foreseen #0 important an event sa the 
mardor of his buloved son-in-law) referred. Pee ee paeed prophicy by 
‘Mahomet, who told Othman “that tho clothe him with ager od en 
‘that he was not to take it off at the call of the Xi 
‘out wus interpreted to be the caliphate whlch the conspirators upon. hint 9 
ss mots lon to contare wp 2 govas to, tis a farther 
diac to thew yutcrlous facts = When Mahomet 4, he sum 
Tuned OliniSe and desired run to depart out of tho chambers ad iid sti 
dom by he drt Prophet; and she ik in toe Slo oF Oa chan 
‘Without doubt, thin wis Mahomet foretelling ta i 
fray tien uh tn rad i ap, HOLL.) Sach eeppotions ad 
a tivo of this position. Th 
. eyreey saitoa aay pe ce tees ea ive 083 0 
we of Saad lay jn an ompty Tvom. entered alone, pling his steps care 
falgres It bo walked in te tldat of incu seaien.slosely oa the growad. OF being 


the cause of rious & he replied, “Tree, there were no men in the 
sake a cane Cae a EN wage al ‘stated on the growed: that L 
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foretold; a large company is fed from victuals hardly adequate 
to the supply of a single parson; his prayer draws down imme- 
diate rain from heaven, or causes an equally sudden cessation. 
‘A very frequent and favourite class of miracles is for the Pro- 
phet to fill the udders of dry goate by his simple touch, and to 
cause floods of water to well forth from parched fountains, and 
to gush out from empty vessels, or even from betwixt his fin- 
gera.* With respect to all euch stories, it ia sufficient to refer to 
what has been already said, that they are opposed to the clear 
declarations and pervading sense of the Coran. 

It by no means, however, followa, that because a tradition re- 
lates a miracle, the collateral facts in the narrative are thereby 
discredited. It may be that the facts were imagined to illue- 
tyate or embellish a current miracle; but it is also possible, that 
the miracle was imagined to embellish or account for some well- 
founded facta, In the former case, the suppose: facts are worth- 
Jess; in the Intter, they may be true and valuable. If other evi- 
dence be wanting, the main drift and apparent design of the 
narrative is all that can guide the critic between these alterna- 
tives. 

¥.——The same propensity to fabricate the marvellous must be 
borne in mind when we peruse the puerile tales and extrava- 
pant legends, which are put by tradition into Mahomet’s mouth. 

‘he Coran, it is trac, im a wider base of likelihood to the 
narration by Mahomet of such tales, than to his assumption of 
miraculous powors, When he ventured to place such fanciful 
and unworthy fictions as those of “ Solomon and the Genii,” of 
“ the seven sleepers,” and “ the adventures of Dhal Carnein,” 
in the pages of a Jivine Revelation, to what puerilities might 
he not stoop in the familiarity of social conversation? It must, 
on the other hand, be remembered, that Mahomet was taciturn, 
laconic, and reserved ; and is therefore not likely to have given 
forth more than an infinitesimal part of the vast details of 
legend and fable which are stored up aa his in tradition. ‘They 
are probably the growth of successive yeare, ench of which 
deposited ita uecretion around the nucleus of the Prophet's preg- 
nant words, if indeed such nucleus there were at all. For 
example, the gronnd-work of the elaborate pictures and gor 
geous scenery of the Prophet’s heavenly journey, lice in a very 
short and simple recital in the Coran. That he esubsequenth 
expanded thie ground-work by amusing his compunions with all 
the minutia which have been brought down to us by tradition, 
ia perhaps possible, But it is also possille, and (by the analogy 

* Ail sens and cor of Uke JncHients lor tho pages of the honest Wack, a8 
Wickidra 


‘well asthe other blograpliers and traditioniets. Sprenger praised, 
porlmination aud sense. (Mokewemed, p. 72) ati: 
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of Mahomet’s miracles) incomparably more probable, that the 
vast majority of thee fancies have no other origin than the 
heated imaginations of the early Mussulmans.* 

@.—Indirectly connected with Mahomet’s life, but directly 
with the credit and evidences of Islam, is another class of 
narrations, which would conjure up on all sides prophecies 
regarding the founder of the faith and anticipations of his 
approach, These were probably, for the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration or incidental remark of the Pro- 
phet, which his enthusiastic followers deemed themselves bound 
to prove and illustrate, For example, the Jews are often accus- 
cd in the Coran of wilfully rejecting Mahomet, “ although they 
* recognized him as they did one of their own sons.” Ac- 
cordingly, tradition provides us with a host of Jewiah rabbia 
and Christian monks, who found it written in their books that 
the Inst of the Prophets was at this time to arise at Mecca: 
they assert, that not only his name, but his personal appearance, 
manners and character are thercin so depicted to the life, that 
recognition must be instantaneous; and among other absurd 
particulars, the very city of Afedina is pointed out as the place 
whither he would * emigrate!” Again, the Jews are accused 
of grudging thata Erephet had arisen among the Arabs, and that 
the prophetic dignity had thus departed from their nation; and 
in fit illustration, we have innumerable stories of Mabomet 
being recognized by the rabbins, and of attempts made by 
them to kill him; and this, too, long before he had any suspicion 
himself that he was to bea Prophet, nay during his very infaucy ? 
It ia enough to have alluded to thiy class of fabrications.¢ 


* Boo Sprenger, pp. 123—137, where these prinriples are sdmitted. Tho learned 
sdoctor, at the Amuse tino, gives & clue to tho real facts of the ease. “We must, nevor 
forgets" he woll writes, “that when his religion was victori was surrounded by 
the mont enthusiastic admirers, whose oraving falth cot natiated only hy tho 
mnout extravagant stories. ‘Their heated imagination we went then by tacks 
he only needed to give the koy, and to nod assent, to augment the uumber of his 
minucles to tho infinite.” (#2. 186.) His theory howorer attributes more than we should. 
bbe disposed to do to Meliomet in the comstraction of the legend. 

1¢ iv curious, oa illnatzating the Mahoinetan canon of criticism, to olmerve that thin 
‘wild legend is, according to its rules, ove of the Lest established id tradition, not 
in the matu featares, but in all‘its marvellous details. Sprenger, too muel 
guided by the canon, writes here frou the Mahometan stand pot, “Though the 
aocomits, which we find fn Arabic and Persian authors, are not free from inter addi 
‘ious, the muinorous resords of Mahomet's own words givo us the assurance that 

tuarrative, in ite main features, cmaunted from himself, There & no event in 
have more mumeroxa end genuine traditions than on hie nightly 











Ag specim ‘the Arabic scholar consult Wackidi, pp. 29, 1 Bt, B54 
nh abe mhols shaptst Description of Mahoual the UU Tedament ed God 
7p. G0}. Tho key to Mahomet's assertions, as given abore, is simply te two facts? 
3is, that the Jews dif look for « Prophet tocowe, which expectation stahomre afected 
to appropriate to Limaelf; Sad, that they held thiv Prophet would be of the seed of 
Dard, which umertion Mabomet believed, or pretendcd to belive, was foauded. tn 
mere envy and a grade against 
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x.—Such unblushing inventions will lead us to receive with 
auspicion the whole geries of tales in which it is pretended that 
Mahomet and his religion were foreshadowed, and in which we 
are called upon to believe that pious men before the Prophet anti- 
cipated many of the peculiarities of Islam. It ia a fond conceit 
of Mahomet that Islam is as old as Adam, and has from the 
beginning been the faith of all good men, who looked forward 
to himself as the groat Prophet, who was to wind up the Divine 
dispensation. It was therefore very natural for hia credulous 
followers to carry out thia idea, and to invest any serious~ 
minded nan, or earnest enquirer, who preceded Mahomet, with 
a dawning of that divine effulgence which was about to burat 
upon the world.® 

1.—It is to the same spirit that we are to attribute the con- 
tinual and palpable endeavour to make Mahometan tradition 
tally with our Scriptures, and with Jewish tradition. This canon 
has little application to the biography of Mahomet hinnself, but 
it has a wide and most effective range im reference to the 
legendary history of his ancestors and of early. Arabia, The 
desire to regard, and possibly the endeavour to prove, tho Pro~ 
phet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, begun, as we think, 
oven in his life-time. Many Jews, veraed in the Scripturea, and 
won over by the induccmente of Islam, proved fulse to their 
own creed, and pandered their knowledge to the service of Ma 











* Buch aro the tales regarding Zeid, (Hiehdmi, pp. 6319 — 
it Wn naid, spent his life fn weurehing “for tho religion of Abruhaw,” til at lant a monk, 
meeting hha at Bales, seut him back to Mecca ta meoit the Prophet abort to nriae 
there! Soutences of the Coran, rurl prayers iu Mahumet’s atyle, ave put Into his lips 
by the tradiionits. ‘The Uiscreditable nna of thene narrativew i wjable from 
heir very style and contents : (cide "s Mohammed, p. $3, ude 4.) Still we aro 
tar frum tlenying that Zcid'y euzjuiries and doctrines inay lnuve conatitated ane of the 
canses which prompted Mahomet to enysiry and religious thought, But whatever 
grounis may exist for regarding Zeid ws a. wuileal or 4 religious enyuirer, we 
thould only have suuilod at tho clumsiness ot the structure creoted Ly the wadidionista 
‘on av elgnder a base, hud it not been that Dr. Servo ypears to recuguice ib, and 
even builds thereon In part his owu thrary that Mahomot “did nothing more than gd- 
ther the floating elements which had beex i: ‘or origi by others 3" nnd instead 
of carrying Arubin along with iim, was himself earried along “hy the irresistible 
oreo of the spirit of the tine {fide Life of Mokommet pp. 2-19 
‘Arabia was no doubt provered for a” rcligious change; Juilaisu aud Chelvtianity 
al sowa the seeds of divine knowledve every here sul there, aud many enqutring * 
niinda may have groped the way to truth, aud paved the road for Mahouet’a inventi- 
gations aud coavictions. Bub to nune of these is Islam attribntatlo. Tix poculri- 
tlen are all the Prophet's own. Mahomet alone appear to us responsible fur ite 
fanlts, an oll as entitied to all the credit (whatever i8 ia ) of being its woe founder, 
4a the workmanship of his wonilerful rind, and bears in every. part tho impress 
fs Sndirhlunlity. Bach poses as tho following appear to us strangely autrun:- 
* Phe Isler fa nat the work of Mahomet ; it is not the doctrine of the Impostor” 
"s Mohammed, p. 175.) Yct the learned dootor charges hin ‘with ite funlte: 
# ‘There is however uo doubt that the iapowtor lum dotiled it by tls Inomornlity and. 
porrersences of mind, and that most of the ‘etjeconsbte dnctrives aro hie” (Fd) 
‘ata is hardly the even-handed jutioo we should havo expected froin tho phifotophl= 
prenger. 





©, p 303) who, 
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homet and his followers. Jewish tradition had been long noto- 
rious in Medina, and the Mahometan system waa now made to 
fit upon it ; for Islam did not ignore Christianity and Judaism, 
but merely euperseded them as the whole docs a part, and 
as that which is complete swallows up an imperfect commence- 
ment. Hence arose such absurd anachronisms, as the attempts 
to identify Cahtéo with Joktan (between whom, at the most 
moderate estimate, fifteen centuries intervene ;) and hence 
were forged the earlier links of the Abrahamic Renealogy, 
together with numberlees tales of Ishmael and the Israelites, 
These, though pretending to be regular traditions, can gene~ 
rally be recognized aa plagiariams from Scripture, or as Arabian 
Jegends twisted into accommodation with it. 

J.—Of analogous nature may be classed such traditions ag 
affirm that the Jews and Christians mutilated or interpolated 
their Scriptures. We bolieve, after a careful examination 
into the Coran, that Mahomet himeclf never expressed the 
smallest doubt at any period of his life, either ag to the au- 
thority or genuineness of the Old and New Testaments extant 
in his time, Ile was profuse in assurances, that his aystom 
corresponded with both, and that he had been foretold by formor 
prophets; and as the Bible was little known among the gene- 
tality of his followers, his assertions were implicitly believed. 
But as Islam spread abroad, and began to include countries 
where the Holy Scriptures were familiarly read, the discrepan- 
cies between them and the Coran became patent to all, The 
sturdy believer, with an easy conecionce, Iuid the entire blamo 
at tho door of the dishonest Jews and Christians, (the former 
of whom their Prophet had accused in the Coran of hiding 
and “ dielocating” the prophesies of himself); and according 
to the Moslem wont, n host of stories, with all the necessary 
details of Jowish fabrication and_exacission, soon grew up, 
exactly suited to the necessitics of Islam.* 

K.—If it appear atrange that extravagant and unreasonable 
stories of the kind alluded to in the few lust paragraphs should 
not have been contradicted by the more upright and sensiblo 
Mahometans of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it 
must be kept in view that criticism and freedom of opinion 
(as has been already shown,) were completely stified under 
the crushing dogmas of Islam. Every simpleton might ima- 





* An instance of this very namerous clas of stories will be found in Wackic 


0. his oncle’s Bible, is struck by finding two 1 le ‘ 
Steg eae og eat 
mot, as t about Immediatoly to . His uncle wax dixpt at hi 
suripulty end beat him, saying the had not yet arisen, (Gf Spreager’s 
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gine, and any designing man could with ease invent, snch tradi- 
tions; but when once in currency, the attempt to disprove 
them would be difficult and dangerous. Supposing that no 
well-known fact, or reccived dogma, were contradicted by them, 

mm what general considerations were they to be rebutted? 
If any one, forinatance, hid contended that all human expe- 
rience was contradicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of 
the Jews regarding Mahomet, he would have been scouted 
agan ‘infidel, Honest enquiry into the genuineness of holy Scrip~ 
ture would have enpped the foundations of Islam, and was 
therefore out of the question. Who would have dared to argue 
against a miraculous tale, that did honour to Mahomet, on the 

round that it wns in iteclf improbable, that the narrator might 
fave imbibed a false impression, or that even in the Coran 
miraculous powers were never arrogated by the Prophet? The 
argument would have placed the neck of the logician in peril 
of the sword ; for it has been already shown, that the faith and 
the polity of the nation were one ; and that free opinions and 
heresy wore synonymous with conspiracy and rebellion.” It 
was thus thst, under the shelter of the civil arm, and of the 
fanatical credulity of the nation at large, these marvellous 
legends grow up, in perfect security from the attacks of doubt 
and of honest enquiry. 

L.—The converse of the principle laid down above ia like- 
wise true; that iv to say, traditions, founded upon good evi- 
dence, and undisputed, because notorious in the first stage 
of Islam, gradually foll into disrepute, or were entirely re- 
jectod, because the: Appeured to dishonor Mahomet, or 
countenance some heretical opinion. The nature of the 
case renders it impossible to prove this position eo fully as 
any of the preceding, because we can now have no trace of 
euch traditions as were early dropped. But we discover the 





‘= Boe also an absard tradition of something of a similar nature quoted at p. 408 of 
Volume XVII. of this Review, ‘Tho Arabio student will find thus well illustrated 
by the treatment which te “ hypocrites" cr, Uiafoctod™ aru ropreventod a8 r6- 
po eta eg eg 
for 2 rae never, 
Titan but a ‘chanoe cloud tee hapvened to puss” Ayaln the Brophet’s cam 
girayed, and the doubiar said, « Doth not Manomet doom inself , prophet ?, doth 
he, Rot profess to brn intdligence to you frum the Heavens 7 yet ithe nnablo to 
fell whero his own camel is 4 Ye sarvante of tho Lori” exclilmed his conrad, 
‘gihmre 8s pleas In this place, and T knew i not. Get out from my tent, ano 
tho Lord! Wretch, romain not in my society ™ Mahomet had of course supernat 
Jntimaulon conveyeil to him not only of the doubter’s meech, but of where the camel 
Tiaais {05 fonbter afterwards repented and was coufimmed’ in the faith, 
p. 301, 
‘Omar's’ sword was readily unshosthed ever and ancn to punish sack 
temerity, and Afshomet himsclt viaited It in the ot he Medion 
career, with assassination, and on his eonauoet &-2eenen. wiibeath ios 
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spirit working even in the second and third centuries, There 
is an apparently well-supported story, which attributes to Ma- 
homet a momentary lapse and compromise with the idolatry 
of Mecea, and traditions on the patiose from various sources 
are related by the earliest and the best biographers, But the 
theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous or heretical 
that Mahomet should thus have degraded bimeelf “ after ho 
had received the truth,” and the occurrence is therefore denied, 
or entircly omitted, by some of the later writers, though the 
facts are so patont, that the more candid fully admit them.* 
The principle thus found in existence, in the second and third 
conturiot, may be presumed to have been at work also in the 
irst. 
m.—The system of pious frauds is not abhorrent from the 
rinciples of Islam. Deception is, by the current theology of 
Mfohometans, allowable in certain circumstances, The Prophet 
himeelf, both by precept and example, encouraged the notion, 
that to tell an untruth is, on some occasions, allowable; and 
what occasion would approve itself as more justifiable, nay 
meritorious, than that of furthering the interests of Ielam?} 





¢ Dr. Sprenger has some valuable remarks on this sulject in his notice of Tabarl, 
(Aviat dour, No, CCXML, p19 et 2g) ‘The story f honeety told by Wachidl and 
‘Tabari, and (us we find by & quotation in the latter) by Ibn Ishic ; hut it entirely 
and tacitly omitted hy Ibo Hibhim, although his book profes to embruce thak 
of Ibn Tahic, (Vide Wekidl, p. 29—Tubari, p. 10, aud Sprenger’s Mohammed, 
IRA 


The wathor of the Afmethib ANadoniya, in an interesting pavsage in elncidation 
of the authenticity of the stury, traecs the objections and doubts to.foar of heresy 
‘and injury to Tslam ; thus : 


WKS py Wbeld Bot od, Rall] odd! US oF 
whol Us hy «it is said that this story is of heretical character and 
has no foondstion. But it isnot 0; and is really well founded.” And again, 


IE phar aye pS 05)9 Fy ENS oly BUT Geb ny a 
OSS Sau p19“ Again (auother author) rejoota it, beceneo it it hod really 


Aappened, many of thoes who iad belied, wosld have bocome sports, which 
‘wus Dot the case.” 

+ The common Moslem belief is, that It is allowable to tell « falsehood on four occa- 
wicns : Int, to xave one's Ife ; 2nil, to effert a poses or recunciliation ; ard, to per- 
suwloa woman; 4th, on the oeraaion of a journey or expeditiun. 

Tue fiat ia borne out by Mubomet’s ‘sanction Aur ibn Tasle was sore- 
Jy persdcuted by the pagaiis of Mecca, and denied the faith for his deliverauos, ‘Tho 

jhet approved of hile cundnet :— If they do this agalu, thes repect the same re- 
comtation to tham agata.” (Warkidi, p. 2373) Another travition preserved in the fami 
tof Yasin, fs as followe:—° The idolators seized Auumir, and they let him not. go unt 
he had slmvod Mahomet and spoken well of their Ho then repaired to the 
Prophet, who asked of hha what led happened." Evil, oh, Prophet of the Lord 
‘was not lot go until { had sbused thee, and spoken well of their gods.”—“But how,” 
replied Mt * dost thou find thine own 7°—" Secure and stedfast in the 
faith"_“Then,” said Mahomet, « if they repeat the same, do thou too the same, 
(bidem.) Mahomet alao sald tha Ammirs ie was better than Abu Jhl's traih. 
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The early Moslems would su; it to be fitting and right, 
that & divine religion should be supported by the evidence of 
miracles, and they would think they ‘were doing. God service 
by building up testimony in with the eupposition. 
The case of our own religion, whose purer morality renders 
the attempt incomparably the more inexcusable, shows that 
pious fabrications of this description easily commend themselves 
to the conscience, where there is the inclination and the oppor- 
tunity for their perpetration, 

There were indeed conscientious persons among the early 
Moslems, who would probably have scrupled at such open 
frauda; but these are the very individuals from whom we have 
the fewest traditions We read of some cautious men among 
the “companions,”* who, perceiving the difficulty of reciting 
accounta of their Prophet with perfect accuracy, and perhaps 
disgusted with the bare-faced cfrontery of the propagators of 
unfounded traditions, abstained entirely from repeating the say- 
ings of Mahomet. But regarding the companions in general, 
from whom the great mass of tradition is drawn, and their im- 
mediate successors, we are not aware that any satisfactor 

of claesifying them into parties, of whic! 
iness would vary to any great extent. Some we 





‘The second i directly sanctioned by tho following tradition :—" That person id not 
ae than prac betenan po pepe an feats goat words o No amy Us 
quarrel, although pe lies.” (Mishcat, +p. 427,; 

“Ar to tho third, wo have melunehely laviasce that Mahoract didnot think it 
wrong to make falko promises tu his yea, in the matter of his slave girl Maris. 
‘es Fearing the our vas Mi constant at ln projecting expeditions (except 
‘ing only that to J abdlr) to conceal his intentiuns, and to give out that be was about 
‘to proceed in another direction from the true one. ( Tizhawi, p. 892,—IVAchédi, p.133t.) 

* Thus Omar doclined to give certain information, saying, “If it woro not that I 
feared lost [ should add to the facts in. relating them, or take therefrom, vorily I 
should tell you.* { IWdeAidi, p. 236}.) Similar traditiona are givon regarding Qunaas. 
(nd, Reh, 199}.) Abdaliah ibn Mushd waa 90. afraid in ropeating Molomet’s 
Srords, that be elwaya gusrded his relation by this conditional clanse,* near or like this,” 


‘but one day, as he repeated a tradition, the words ali} dey des The Pro. 


phet of the Lord said,” oscaped his lips, and be became 
that dropped from his 





bbe in hethtire.” {Fbid, p. 1 explaining 
tive let no wedidonn” Waebidlwtee'@ Eros otbers tare are 
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know were more constantly with Mahomet, and had therefore 
better opportunities than others for acquiring information; 
some, like the garrulous Ayesha, are more given to gossipping 
tales and trifling frivolities; but none of them, as far an we 
can judge, is free from the tendency to exalt Mahomet at 
the expense of truth, or can be withheld from the marvellous 
by the most glaring violations of probability or of reason, Such 
at least is the impression derived from their evidence in the 
abape in which it has reached us, 

N.—The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed are pre- 
sumed to have proceeded from some species of bias, the natura 
of which we have endeavoured to trace. But the testimony 
of the companions, as delivered to us, is so fickle and ao unac- 
countably capricious, that even where no motive whatever can 
be guessed at, and where thore were the fullest opportunities of 
observation, the traditions often flatly contradict one auother. 
For instanoe, score of witnessea affirm that Mahomet dyed 
his hair ; they mention the substances he used ; and some not 
only maintain that they were eye-witnesses of this during the 
Prophet's life, but actually produced relics of his hair after his 
death, on which the dye was visible. A score of others, pos- 
seased of equally good means of information, asscrt that he ne~ 
ver dyed his hair, and that moreover he had no need to do ao, 
as his grey-haira were so few, that they might be counted.” 
Again, with respect to his signet ring—a matter involving no 
faction or do} the traditions are most discordant, One 
party relate, that feeling the want of o seal for hia despatches, 
the Prophet had a signet ring prepared for that purpose of 
pure silver. Another party assert, that Khalid ibn Said made 
for himself an iron ring, plated with silver ; and that Mahomet 
took a fancy to this, and appropriated it to his own use. A third 
tradition states, that the ring was brought by Amr ibn Suid 
from Abyesinia; and yet a fourth that toads ibn Jabal had 
it engraved for himselfin Yemen! One set of traditions hold 


appeared, others that that’ procoss concealed 

punts ko dif. One eays be employed Heuna 

tinge, but that he liked yellate best. 

while othera say the Prophet forlade this, ‘The following 

ject ure ourions:—Mahomet aaid, “ Thow who dye their hair black Ike the crops of 
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that Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another on 
his left; one that he wore the seal inside, others that he wore it 
outside ; and one that the inscription upon it was all] 540 while 


all the rest declare that it was all yn) dos, Now all these 


traditions refer to one and the same ring, because it is repeat- 
edly added, that after Mahomet’a death, it was worn by Abu Baor, 
by Omar, and by Othman, and was lost by the latter in the well 
Aria. There is atill another tradition, that neither the Prophet 
nor any of his iinmediate successors evcr wore a ring at all.* Now 
all these varying narratives are not given doubtfully a8 conjec- 
tures, which might either be right or wrong, but they are told 
with the full assurance of apparent certainty, and with such 
minute porticulars and circumstantiality of detail, as to leave 
the impreasion on tho simple reader’s mind, that each of the 
narmtors had the most intimate acquaintance with the subject. 

In these instances, then, which might easily be multiplied 
to an indefinite extent, to what tendency or habit of mind, 
but the sheer love of story-telling, aro we to attribute such 

tuitous and wholesale fabrications? The principle to ba 
ence deduced, is that tradition generally cannot be received 
with too much caution, or cxposed in our critical crucible to 
too strong a tentative process ; and that no important fact can 
be received as securely proved by mere tradition, unless there 
be some ground of probability, analogy or collateral evidence 
in its favor. 

III, We shall now proceed to mention tho considerations, 
which should be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, 
as well as the caution to be observed in their application, 

A.—Unanimous consent, or general agreoment, between appa~ 
rently independent traditions, nny genorally be regarded a3 4 
presumption of credibility. We know that tho original sources 
of tradition were numerous ; and as we have already etated, the 
atreame emitted by them often flow downward through ecparate 
channels, Cumulative evidence of this description ia therefore 
a presumption, that the circumstances common to eo many sepa~ 
rate traditions were currently reported or believed at the point of 
divergence, that is, in the era immediately succeeding Mnho~ 
met's death. But there is a sone to be here guarded against; 
for even in traditions apparently of the nature contemplated, 
close sgreement may be a ground of distrust. It may argue, 
that though attributed to different sources, they belong to one 
and the same family, perhaps of spurious origin, long subse- 


© All these will be found in Fachidi, ap. 011-09}. 
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quent to the time of Mahomet. If the uniformity be s0 great 
a to exclude circumstantial variety, it will be strong ground 
for believing that either the original source is not of 5 date, 
or that the channels of conveyance have not been kept distinct, 
Some degree of incidental discrepancy must be looked for, and 
it will improve rather than injure the character of the evidence. 
Thus the frequent variations in the day of the week, on which 
romarkable eventa occurred, are just what we should expect in 
independent traditions having their origin in hearsay ; and the 
simplicity with which these are placed in juxts-position, speaks 
strongly for the honesty of the collectors, and Tor the absence 
of attempt to blend or harmonize the differing accounts. 

Tho same argument may be applied to the several parts of a 
tradition. Certain portions of several Sarrenponding traditions 
may agres almost verbslly together, while other portions may 
contain circumstantial variations ; and it is possible, that the 
latter may have a bona-fide independent origin, which the for- 
mer could not pretend to. The intimate union, in separate, but 
corresponding traditions, of fabulous narrations, characterized 
by a suspicious uniformity, and of well-grounded facts, ciroum- 
stantially varying, receives an cxcellent illustration from the 
story of Mahomet’s infantile doya, derived from his nurse 
Halima, and handed down to us in three distinct traditions, 
“ These three accounts,” says Dr. Sprenger, “agree almost 
© literally ia the marvellous, but they differ in the facts." The 
marvellous was derived from one common source of fabrication, 
Dut the facts from original suthorities, Hence the unifor- 
mity of the one, and the variations in the other, 

Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species 
of evidence peculiar to itself; it may point to a common and 
recorded original, of date antecedent to that probably at which 
most of the other traditions were reduced to writing. Thereis 
no reason for bolieving that any such records were made till long 
after the era of Mahomet, and they can therefore assume for 
themselves none of the merit of contemporaneons remains. 
They may, however, claim the advantages of considerable anti- 
quity, as in the case of Zohri’s history of the Prophet's military 
conquests, which was probably recorded about the close of the 
first century. 

u,—Correapondence with facts mentioned or alluded to 
im the Coran, will generally impart credit to traditional 
narration. Some of the most important incidents, connected 


® Vide Sprenger's Lift of Mohammed, p. 78, note 8, 
‘+ This will be farther notioed below. 
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with Mahomet’s battles, as well az with a variety of domestia 
and political matters, are thus attested. This ground of con- 
firmation may, however, be deceptive, for the allusion in the 
Coran may have given rise to the tradition. Tho story, if not 
from the first an actual fraud, may possibly have originated 
in some paraphrastic comment or illustrative supposition, which 
afterwards became transmitted into a confident narrative of 
fact. For example, in the Coran thero occurs the following 
verse:—Remember the favour of the Lord unto thee, when certain 
men designed to stretch forth their hands aguinst thee, and the 
Lord held back from thee their hands.* By some this passage 
is aupposed to refer to Mahomet’s escape from Mecea; but the 
craving after circumstantiality not being eutiafied with this 
tame interpretation, soveral storics have been invented, in 
which an enemy’s hand, already brandizhing the sword over 
Mahomet’s head, has been miraculously staid by Gabriel. 
Again, the discomfiture of the army of Abraha, shortly be- 
fore the birth of Mahomet, is thus poctically celebrated in 
Sura CY. :—And did not the Lord send. against them flocks of 
little birds, which cast upon them small clay stoncs, and made them 
like unto the stubble of which the cattle have eaten? Thie pro- 
bably is only « highly coloured metaphor for the gencral des- 
truction of the army by the rm of small-pox.t But in 
whatever light viewed, it has formed the starting point for the 
imaginations of the traditionists, who give us the most matter- 
of-fact details of the kind of bird, the size and material of the 
stones, the precise mode in which they struck the enemy, &. 
&¢,, a8 if they had themaclves been eyo-witnessas of the portent 


© Burs, 1, 12. 
i Ta tho attacle agen the Banl Ghatfin, we learn from Wackidl, that whilst Maho- 
met was resting under a tree, the enemy's leader came stealthily up, and mautching 
Is ord, ezlakmed, © Who's thro te ‘defend the againes hl day "The 
rep 'rophet ; Gabriel struck the man upov his ches 
tnd the sword falling from his bund, Slahomet in his tara seived it und retort 
the question on his adversary, who immediately became & convert ; * and with refer= 
ance to this” itis added, “wae Stra v. 19 revealed” (Wickidi, p. 1044.) Vide also 
Weils Mohammed, p. 131, where the story is related ; but ut p. 257 inote 997,) the 
Hearned doctor, (on socount of the numerous attempts at assamination and mer- 
‘ellous escapes hia biographers tell of Mahomet,) not without reason regrets the 
respoot with which ho had previously treatod it. ‘The tale J a second tine olomally 
repeated by the biographers, simost in the sane terms, in_ the expedition to Dsit 
pie tee pr opm ly Fog 
attr! 0 passage to of Amr ibn one nl 
ot of a hous. (ikdn p26 WEL pitt Contere alse Slcsnote ou the 
To0f of” . Compare aléo Sale's note on 
verse) "Thos we have tise or four diftteat. hcdenu to, which We passages 
applied, some of them epparentiy fabricated to sait it. 


{The metaphor was probably soggested by the name for suall-pox (t—ecim) 
fico "pal stan” and by the hard and gravelly feling of fe partales, 
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--and the whole of this has evidently no other foundation than 
the verse above quoted, which the credulous Moslems having 
interpreted literally, deemed it necessary to clothe with ample 
illustrations, These are but types of the puerile and extra- 
yagant legends, which have been framed out of nothing, and 
raised upon o supposed Coranic foundation purely imagi~ 
nary. 

c.—Wherever a tradition contains any thing in disparage- 
tment of Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his 
followers, or by his enemics, after his emigration (for then the 
period of his persecution and humiliation had passed, and that 
of his exaltation arrived), his failure in any enterprise or tau- 
dable endeavour, or in fine, any thing at variance, cither in 
fact or doctrine, with the principles and tendencies of Islain, 
there will be strong reason for admitting it o8 authentic; be~ 
cause, otherwise, it seems hardly credible that euch tradition 
could be fabricated, or having been fabricated, that it could 
obtain currency among the followers of Mahomet. At the 
same timo wo must be careful not to apply this rule to all that 
twe consider discreditable or opposed to morality. So cruelty 
however inhuman, and revenge the most implacable, when prac- 
tised against infidels, wore regarded by the first fullowers of Is 
Jam as highly meritorious ; and the rude civilization of Arabia 
admitted with complacency a coarseness both in language and 
behaviour, which we should look upon as the most reprehen= 
nible indecency. These and similar exceptions must be made 
froin thie otherwise universal and effective canon. 

D.—There is embodied in tradition source of information 
far more authentic than any to which we have yet alluded, but 
unfortunately of very limited extent:—wo moan the trans- 
cripte of treaties purporting to have been dictated by Mahomet, 
and recorded in his presence. 

It has been before shown, that the traditions we now possess 
were not, at least generally, recorded in the time of Mahomet: 
and that, even if they were occasionally committed to writing, 
we have no evidence regarding the subsequent fate of suc! 
memoranda, and no criteria for distinguishing, in our present 
stores, the traditions possibly founded upon such notes, from 
those that originated, and were for a long time sustained, by 
purely oral means. In a far different ontegory are the treaties 
of Mahomet to be placed. They conaist of compacts entered 
into by him with the surrounding tribes of Arabia, Jewish and 
Christian, as well as Pagan and Moslem, which baving been 
reduced to writing, were attested hy one or more of his fal- 
lowers. They are of course confined to the period succeeding 
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the Prophet's flight to Medina, and acquisition of political 
influence, and, from the nature of tho case, are limited to the re- 
citel of a few aimple facta. But these facts again form valuable 
supports to the traditional outlino, and, especially where they 
detail tho relations of Islam with the neighbouring Jewial 
and Christian tribes, are possessed of the highest interest. 

In Wackidi's biography there is a section exprossly devoted 
to the transcription of such treaties, and it containa two or 
three scores of them. Over and over again, the anthor (in the 
end of the second or beginning of the third century) states that 
he had copied these from the original treaties, or recorded their 
purport from the testimony of those who had seen them, 
“They were atill in force,” writes Dr, Sprenger, * in the 
time of Tari Al Rashid” (A. Il. 170—193,) and were then 
collected.* This is quite conceivable, for they were often record- 
ed upon leather,t nud would invariably be preserved with care, 
as the charters of privilege to those in whose favor they wore 
concluded. Some of the most interesting of them, as the 
terms allowed to the Jews of Kheibar, and to the Christians of 
Najrin, formed the basis of politival events in tho caliphates 
of Abu Baer and Omar; and the concessions made in others 
to Jewish and Christian tribes, aro satisfactory proof that they 
were not fabricated by Mahometana; while it is equally clear 
that they woul never have been acknowledged or mate 
current by them if counterfoited by a Jewish or a Christian 

nd. 

Wherever then, we have good reason for regarding such 
treaties na authentic, they may he placed, aa to historical au- 
thority, almost on a par with the Coran.¢ 





© Sprenger's Mohammed, p. 63. 
+ Tnstances of this have been given shove. 


} The following are the chief references to the extant originals of such treaties :- 

|. Hishdm ihm Mohammed relates that 2 man of the Tai tribe told him that 

‘Walid {bn Jabir ceut an ombussy to Sahowwet, who wrote to them a letter then 
extant and in tho possesslon of hig tribe at Jubalein. (Wachidi, p. 54. 

with the chief of 


2. Wackili gives 2 oupy of the treaty Mahomet entered tu! 
the origial of which an old man of the peoplo of Dama showol 















Démat a} Janda 
we a Rida bopied a. le ( original) from Mahomet to the 
copied a letter i lnhomet: 1 le 
of Aderah (8 Towidi tetuomunt tbe Aelaulls gulpl) and given tho words oF iL 
L., p. 57.) 
(772 Pitakomet gnve to Huhd oo Arar ibn Jadah ol Faj, a written treaty which 
that famlfy now posuensen.” (14  p. 104) 
6, Zuheir, who cumo from Mahrah to Mabomet, got from him = written treaty 
« hich is with the family to this day.” (Id, p. 60.) 
‘Wickidi read the ‘document in which Aream, one of the companion, devoted 
bin homme (fsmous inthe Prophets Meccan history) to sarod parpores. (Id, p. 236.) 
great number 





and tribes fo intrednded de into the ical writings ; and al- 
though it is not expresely 0 stated, it is extremely probable that these were in many 
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In cases of official deputations to Mahomet, it is sometimes 
stated that the account is derived from the family or tribe 
which made the deputation, and which had preserved a written 
memorial of the circumstance. We may view euch accounts 
as undoubtedly founded on fact, for the family or clan would 
naturally troasure up in the most careful way any memorials 
of the manner in which the Prophet had received or honored 
them, although there would be x tendency in all such state~ 
mente to eelf-aggrandizement.* 

Another traditionary source, possessing peculiar evidence, 
takes ita rise in the verses and poetical fragments attributed to 
the time of Mahomet. Some of these profeas to be the com- 

josition of persona who died before the Prophet, ss Ibu 

‘lib; and others, of those who survived him, as Hassén ibn 
‘Thabit. There can be no question as to the great antiqui- 
ty of these remains, though we may not be able to fix exactly 
the period of their composition. With respect to such as pur- 
port to be of date preceding Mahomet’s death, when we con- 
sider the poetical habits of the nation, and their faculty of 
preserving poetry by memory,t together with the ancient style 
and language of the poetry itself, it cannot certainly be deemed 
improbable that the verses should be in reality the work of 
the purties to whom they are ascribed. It is on the other hand 
quite possible, that poetry composed after the death of Maho- 
met, and cither actually describing and referring to passages of 
preceding history, or incidentally corresponding therewith, should 
subsequently have come to be regarded as composed upon the 
occasion, or as the actual effusion of per-onages in the scenc, to 
whom they afterwards were only by poctical fiction attributed. 


eases copieil tram the orixinals ; or from transcripts of them, which though perhapa 

tereral remove» fiom the originals, are stil likely te be genuine.  Counterfeia there 

may be amongst them, but the wonder is that, considering their value, fabricated do- 

uments of this nature are not more numerous. ‘The reason no doubt Is that it was 

difficnlt to rounterfelt such written relicts in the ourly age of Islam, with any chance 
muccens. 


* Thns Wickiti detail 





chia, narrative with the * My informant Mu- 
hammad ibn Yuliya relates that Ae found it in the writings of his father ;* and again 
Arar the Odlrite says, he found it written in the papers of his father."—The story 
that follows relating to a depuiativn from the Bani Oduara, (Wackidi, pp 614 & 13) 

+ Burkhardt’s testimony shows that the faculty still remains. “ Throughout every 
part of the Arabian desert, pootry ls esteemed. Many persons are found 
ho make verses of trac mensare, although they cannot either read or write; yet 
as they employ on anch cosasiona chosen terms only, and aa the purity of thelr 








AM ia such a8 to preclode any grammatical errom these versem, 
wer psing th to mouth, may at last be coummitted to peper, and will most 
comm regular and correct. 1 Dart of the re- 
ulne pookry of the Ataba, which haa descended to as, Is dertred from 
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Asa general rule, it may be laid down, that wherever there is 
any anticipation of Mahomet’s prophetioal dignity or victoriea, 


any premonitory dawn of the a) ing glories of Islam, 
the poetry may at once be pa icine al after-thought, 


triumphant Islam having reflected somo of its refulgence back 
upon the bare points of its earlier career. Tried by this rule, 
there is much poetry which may be ascribed, as more or less 
genuine, to the men whose name it beara; but there is some 
also, which from patent anachronism, either in fact or spirit, is 
evidently the composition of a later age.* The question is how- 
ever more one of literary curiosity than of historical evidence, 
for thia species of poetry is seldom of use in confirming any 
important point in Mahomet’s biography. 

We do not here refer to the national poets of Arabia, whoeo 
‘verses, preserved in the Kitab sl Aghani and other works, 
possess without doubt the elements of authenticity, and 
form the trustworthy archives of Arabia before Ivlam. It is 


* Awan example we may refer to the poetry which Abu Talib, Mahomet's uncle, 
in said to have recited, when the Corelsh took dochive measures aguinst the Prophet, 
tnd sought to warn tho pllrios of other triboa not to give beed to him. Abu Tall 
in pinintive verse, oxprentea his feara, lest the whole of the Arabs should join the 
Coreinh axinat bi. (Vide Lickin p, 73.) There in theso verney scam 
Berliaps too plaluly antoiative of the futuro nationn! atrugle 5 stl the 

m Aba Talib's stand-point, ix posible, Bat thore follows areforenes to 
cloude giving rain before him” (Mahomet) : and it i added in caplanation by tho 
Blographer, that wheu the Propht in after days tnireculoany procured rai by prayer 
tt Medline, he called to tind this prediction by hie uncte, ‘hus doubt b out chon 
the whole picce of ite being aa after-composition, At the saiuo time it is ot ime 
Rowse Hat the feutency ny hare been nod sephora by Ab Tain ja 

jutlon of hin nephew, or that the couplet contuining the suspicious verses may have 
been interpolate. 

“Another glaring anachronimm may bo mentioned, which shows with what caution 
poetry of this olass must be received. When Mabomet with bie followery performed 
the pilgrimage to Meecu, under the of Hodcibia, the lender of bis camel, 
as ho onvireled the Kaaba, showed verses of hostile defianos against the Coroish, who 
‘viewed them from the impending rocks, whither they had Ly compact rotired. Among 
thew verses wun tho cuuplet, * Wo shall slay you on the score of the interpretation 
of it, (tho Goran) aa we slew you on the score of its revelation (&. . for rejecting ik) 
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belongs to a period long anbsequent, when slam was broken up into parties, and 
foco ugh cout cork other for tele several Interpretations of the Gras’ $e 
the veracs are referral both by Waki and Iblis to period anterior even tothe 
conquest of Mesos, (Wilckidi, p. 121, § 2834 —Hishimi, p, 347.) Ibn Hishims, how- 
ever, eoeing probably the clumsiness uf the story, adds that the poctry should be 
‘ascribed to another gery 

A , the Arabiorobolar may peruse the rhetorical contort beld 
before Mabomact bsiseen, bis flowace and tbe entesy of the Daud, Tamm, 
a ) ticipatic ivereal oor ear too ma 
ftrely developed. Thas the theost is ured by "Thabic loa Kcis flae the Moslema 
“would ght sil the, world lt they betene”(p. 430.) This was langnage 
suited to the time when the Arabs had begun to Abt and congucr beyond A: 
‘Thee may have been speeches zi pooge comperel afterwards aa suitable to the 
occasions, and like the oratlona of history, attributed to the actual time 
and place of the svent related. 
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only to peruse the “ Eeeai” of Caussin de Perceval 
to be atinfied with their authority. 

The verses ascribed to the Foote who survived Mahomet, 
there is every reason to believe the composition of those whose 
names they bear ; but whether composed before the Prophet's 
death,even when they profess to bo s0,is a more difficult question, 
and their value as historical documents will in some messure 
be regulated by that consideration. Under any circumstances, 
however, they cannot but be regarded as of very great value, 
from their being the work of Muhomet’s contemporaries. 
‘Wherever they bear upon historical events, they are of much 
use, ¢ adding confirmation to the corresponding traditions ; 
for whether led down by writing, or by memory alone, 
their poetical form is in some degree a safeguard ngainat 
change or interpolation, Aa oxamples may be epccified, the 
odes of Hasefin ibn Thabit on the “battle of the Ditch,” 
and on “the conquest of Mecca,” and the poem of Kab ibn 
Malik, descriptive of the oath of fealty takon by the adjutors 
at the seoond Acaba, in which he mentions by name the 
twelve leaders chosen from amongat them by the Prophet.* 
Besides euch specitio facta, this carly nyoetry is often instructive, 
as exhibiting the spirit of the firet Movlems towards their un- 
converted brethren, and the biting satire and virulent abuse 
employed against the enemics of Iulam. 

e do not, however, know of any fact, the proof of which 
depends upon these poetical remains. Although, therefore, they 
are valuable bocause confirmatory of tradition, their practical 
bearing upon the biographical clementa of the Prophet's life, 
is not of so much interest as might have been expected. They 
desorve indeed deep attention, as the earliest literary remains of 
a period which contained the germ of such mnighty evonts; but 
they give us littlo new insight into the history or character of 
Mahomet. While they attest many facts we are already 


Kab survived Mahomet, and wrote an elegy on hin death. (Wiekid, p. 196).) 
Haun ion Thibh wae au Uibabltant of Medine; ue wea somverted durtog the PFS. 
yhet'y tfe-time, and survived him about half m century. A instance of the 
Encidental manter, in which hin veraea corroborate tradillon, is tat of hin elogy on 
Mutiny in whose paise he notions that he received the Propet under his protection 

en he to Mecos from Nakbla and TAif, diapirited and friendlows (Htshd- 


189.) 

‘curigns aneodote ooours of the mode in which Hasatu's poetry in maid to hare 
eriginaied an erroneous tradition. ia hie ploor Muhomet's axpedition to Al 
haba (or Del Carada} agalnat ‘narauers, Ne apeslte of the horsemen 
at as if he had been the saad 
thn Zeld was ohief, baving bean 





Of this expedition. In roality, however, 
put in the command by Mahomet, On het 





recited, the ‘repaired fu great wrsth to Hamén, ond 
amends the 1. The poet: Teplied, that his name not 
walt the rhythm, and ‘hehadchoren id" jeverthels says Wackidi, 
he verses yave'currency Wo the tradition in favor of the latian, (WWachde p. 1104.) 
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acquainted with, they reveal none which, without them, we 
should not knew. 

Such, then, arc the criteria which, it appears to us, should be 
applied to Mahometan tradition. It is obvious that the critical 
canon of the traditional collectors can carry no authority with 
ue; that every tradition must be separately subjected to close 
examination, and stand or fall upon its own individual merits ; 
and that even after its reception as generally credible, the com- 
ponent parts are severally liable, according to the internal 
evidence, to suspicion and rejection. The biographer of Maho- 
met, who shall endeavour to treat them thus, while shunning 
their misdirection, will retain, as far as appears practicable, the 
elements of trath preserved in them. enever the ground is 
common both to tradition and the Coran, he will ro; the fat- 
ter as outweighing all other testimony; but where ita sure guid- 
ance is wanting, he will turn with cautious eye to the dazzling, 
but ancertain, light of tradition, and will carefully concentrate 
its fitful gleams of truth, while be exercises continual vigilance 
against the false glare and meteoric flashes which illuminate 
only to deceive. 


‘We now proceed to notice briefly the character and merits of 
the KARLY HISTORIANS OF Mawomer, the special materials 
which they afford for his biography, and the manner in which 
these materials are exhibited in their works, 

We have seen that towards the end of the first century of 
the Heyira, there is ground for believing that Mahometan 
tradition began generally to be recorded. One of the ies 
known to have been employed in this task was Zolri, who 
died A. Ti. 124, aged 72.% It hes been even stated that he 
composed a work on Mahomet’s life; but this is uncertaint 
Be thie as it may, there is no doubt that he threw together 
traditions bearing on certain portions of the Prophet's life, 
certainly on that relating to his military expeditions ; and it is 
conjectured by Dr. Sprenger, that he is the source whence 
that uniformity of narrative and coincidence of expression arose, 
observable in many parts of the biographical works, specially in 
the narratives of his military career. This hypothesia is very 

robable : at all eventa Zohri wae one of rach sources. He 
ived at the courts of several princes of the Omeyad dynasty, 
and there is hence every reason to believe that his accounts are 
aa unbiassed aa we may expect to find among Musaulman 


* Vide Jon Khalticin, II. 688. 
See an interesting note in the Journal of the Asiztie Soelay, by Dr. Speen 
nb (No. Fy iol payee) by Dr. Gprenger, on 
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suthors, There is no work by Zohri extant, but he ia largely 
uted by subsoqnent biographers; and if Dr. Sprongers 
ypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet’s militar 
operations must be in great part the re-production of material 
composed by him. 

Two other authors are mentioned ss having written bio- 
graphics of Mahomet early in the sccond ocntury, namely 
Mousa pn Oca and Apu Masnar; but neither of their 
works is extant. The latter is, however, extensively referred 
ta by Tabari.* To these may be added, as no longer available, 
the histories of Anu Iniac, who dicd A. H, 188, and Mapatny, 
who lived to the beginning of the third century. Though the 
Jatter published many works on Muhomet, not onc is known 
now to oxist.F 

The earliest biographical writers, whose works aro extant 
more or Jess in their original state, are:—L Ibn Inh&a; II. 
Ibn Hisham ; 111, Wackidi, and his eocretary ; IV. Tabari 

These works, though professing, like the traditional collectiona, 
tobe composed only of traditions, differ from them in the following 
particulars :{—First, the traditional matter is confined to biogra- 

hical sutbjects, and is arranged in biographical order, commenc- 
ing with anticipatory and genealogical notices; the work gene- 
tally advances to the birth of Mahomet, and traces him with 
soine degree of method, through every stage of his eventful life. 
To ench step, a separate chapter is devoted, and all the 
traditions, which have any bearing on the special subject, are 
thrown together in that chapter, and arranged with more or less 
of intelligible sequence. The principle, however, followed by 
the traditional collectors, is, with some exceptions, oluarveds 
namely, that cach separate tradition must be supported by ite 
original nuthority, and that the chain of witnesses be specified, 
connecting the author with such authority. This induces 
the came motley and fragmentary appearance, which distinguishes 
the traditional collectors. The biographies in fact resemble Mo- 
anics; the several traditions being adjusted and dovetailed, so 
as to form one uniform history. The epecies of work is more 
Tike collection of “table talk” than a life: more likea compils- 
tion than an original composition, 

Secondly, traditions are sometimes fused together, or broken 
up, and re-formed into a uniform narrative, by adjusting the 
various pieces, This is more particularly the case in descrip- 


* See the note just referred to. + Sprenger's Mohanmad, p. 70. 


1 The biographical works are culled Slyer or Strat iw or fyi while the 
general collections are termed Wid. Hadith. 
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tions of Mahomet’s military life, where the expeditions are 
often detailed in an unbroken narration, the authorities being 
generally thrown together at the beginning.* 

‘Thirdly, this process at times induces some degree of critical 
collation between the exprevsions or purport of the several tradi- 
tione thus brought together. Where the authorities differ, we 
find the biographer occanionally expressing his opinion as to 
which is the correct exposition. Verbal differences are also often 
mentioned, and the various readings noted. Such minuteness of 
examination affords satisfactory evidence of the labour un- 
grudgingly beatowed by the biographers, in bringing together all 
the authentic traditions, which could possibly illustrate their 
subject, aa well as of the scrupulous care and accuracy with 
which they recorded them. 

‘The following particulars of the scveral authors named above, 
it may prove interesting and useful to bring together, 

L MMuuanstap ren Isuac is the carliest biographer, of 
whom any xemains, the Suerte of which can certainly be 
distinguished, have reached us, Hedied in the year of the 
Hegira 151,+ or within fifteen yeurs of the overthrow of 
the Omeyad dynasty. Ilia work was, however, published 
under the auspices and influence of the Abbaseide prin- 
ces, and was in fact composed for the Caliph Al Mansdr, 
the second of that race.t Ltsaccuracy hus been impugned ; 
but from the passages which have come down to us, there does 
not seem ground to believe that he was less careful than other 
traditionists ; while the high character generally ascribed to 
him, and the fact that he is uniformly quoted with confidence 
by Inter authors, leave little doubt that the aspersions cast on 
‘hia character had no good foundation.g In Ibn Khallicin, we 
find the following testimonies in his favour: — 

“ Muhammad ibn Ishiio’is held by the majority of the learned 





* ‘Thus reconnting & Dumber of separate chuins of rehearsers’ running op in 
each cane to the tne of Mahaney tat trationiet will yo on to uniform ‘narrative 
framed from the whole, nod thus prefaced, * the traditions from there wources are ine 
termixed and fused toyether in the following account” da), ¢f pan Jao 

t Toa Fhiliotn gives several dates from A. H. 180 to 104; but mentions thot given 
In the text an the Ikeliont. (Slane, vol. II, p. 678) 

1 Vide Weil's Gesek. Chalif; (vol. 11.) p. 81. Ton Cateiba sayn, that Ibn Ishte came to 
Alma Jafur (Mans6r) to Hira, and wrote for bia “the book of the campaigns.” ibn 
Xhallicdn relates that “he pat his Maghdzi in writing for the Caliph’s use at Hira; 
‘and thus the learned men of Kafe ind the advantage of hearing him rend and explain 
is himeclt. (Sane, vol. 1U., p. 678.) 

§ The unfavourable testimonies hare been carefully collected, (and es it appears to 
as) magnibed) by Der Sprenger, tho brings sho’ foluiog” urges aguas Ton 


"ss 
1” He wat wot critical, ‘The however, i the complaint of an author of 
tha Ouk Contry, Sat be aid not days montis the nase Wf te compendinay of 
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© ase sure authority in the traditions, and none can be igno- 
* rant of the high character borne by his work—the Maghdzi. 
© Whoever wishes to know the early conguests,” saya Zohri, “ let 
* him refer to Ibn Ishde, and Al Bokhari himeclf cites him tn 
* hig history. * * * Al Shaft said, whoever wishes to obtain 
* @ complete acquaintance with the conquests, must borrow his in- 


hom the tmltions are traced. But thin doce not necessarily knply& want of criteal 
aro, ond ia sometimes foreol upon the author by the narrative style proper to the 
iographer. 
2. He invented new traditions. In proof, there ia ailduced, fret, a vound-about ten 
‘mony trom Thn Cutelba, as follows. “I heard Aba Hatlm say on tho anthority of 
J, that Motamir aald:—" Tude no tradition from Ibn Ishle, he a great Har ;” 
‘and, se‘ond, that Malik ium Anex bad an unfavourable opinion of him, Hat Dr. Spren- 
ger duce not mention that this unfrvourable opinion was expresaly axcribed to joa. 
Joury, Thu Ishde having boasted that be wax “a doctor fit to eure the infirmities of 
‘Malik's traditions,” on which Mélikceuraxed called him a Dajjal (anti-cbrivt), and wold, 
he wauld drive him out of the city. (Zén Khaltichn, vol, 78.) Not much oredi¢ 
in therofore attachable to ix opinion, 
1, Ue forged hie axthoritics ‘This most werious charge is senroried ‘by atuotatel 
oy 








no proof.” It rests solely on tho f ning story, cited by Tbn Cutis 

Toe fehrcun {EL O78) © Le gave ou ft eons) OF Meudon on the author 
Fatima, wife of Mishits, who wheu informed of the circumstance, denied Tho Labi 

statement, saying, Did he then go and olsit my wife?” Thoro is really not a farther 


tittio of evidence against him, 
4 On the abuve account, he woas not relied on by early authors. But thia in surely 
opposed to fuct, as in evident from the xtatements in the text. Threo authors are 
amentionod Ly Eprenger ex not relsing on him, | Bokhdr, Musliny and Wackidi: As 
‘quris the latter, we think Dr. Sprenger mistaken, as" Waekidl does quoto him in 
‘umnerons places, hnd not eboply, ax firmed, on genealogical aubjecta, As yo Bok 
a should have quoted the 7 which is an Sollows:—" ‘Though Al 
khit did not quote him (im kis Saifh), he nevertheless held him for @ trustworthy 
‘traditionlat,” (Zim Kaallican, vol, L., p. 078.) Again, “ And A} Bokhiri himself cites 
bbim in Ais Aictory.” (1d, p. O71.) Thin iw exactly the niode in which we whuuldhave ex- 
peoted collector of origiual traditions to treat m bingraphical writer, Aw to MAllk, 
‘the pamage in Ibn Khalllcdn runs thos :—* And If Muslim ibn al Filla ited only one 
‘of bis traditions, it waa on sooount uf tho uttack, which Malik Ibe Auas had directed 
sinat him ° (vide the abwurd story related aliove). (Zbid,) Tt seat be remembered 
the labours of Bokhirt, Muslim, é,, lay in another direction from those of oar 
author, who was an historical compiler, they agnin were rocordera of original tradi 
Hons, ial would natnrally wel for them at frat, hand, lodependently of suoh an 
author. And we soo that Bolhirl did quote him, when he casue to woréte a Aistory. 
‘Now these aro psltively all the proofs or resamptions of evkience brought by 
‘Dr. Sprenger in aupport of his charges ‘appear to us quite inadognato, an 
fare at anj rate far Tore than evuutes-balanect by tho almost universal reception 
‘the statementa of lln Inhie have met with in the Moslem world, nin own. time 
to tho preseut. Had he “invanted new traditious,” or * forged anthorities,” thix 


do ade p. Spee +, when he calls him “the father of Mohammedan 
mythology” and otaten that tho Maoniotane discerued his attempt to." shape the 
biography of thelr Prophet, according to the notionn of the Christians.”—Boeing that 
bis ue and sytem seom to be of the same type exactly as those 
of the other traditioniste and Toprashers who ase ald by Dr. Sprenger himsalt 
to be independent of our author. 

‘The conclusion of the Meorued deter iti et walk Eis object is to edify and 
amuse hia readers, and to this oli} ‘sacrifices mot truth, but in some instances 
Greneouanen sents” (p. 68.) Common seas no eg anal aiuto aay of toe 
traditionists or DI and 


we brought into play as great 
hare an hia "Reta uit mcrae of (ahr do bot balers baat 


Ie-wan deliberate ,auy more than in handreds of the lying legenda recounted 
by tie * beset Waele? es 
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formation from Iba Ishdc. * * * Safyan ibn Oyains declared 

‘that he never met any one who cast suspicions on Ibn Ishac’s 

recitals, and Shoba ibnal Hajjaj was heard to say, Muhammad 

ibn Ishde is the Commander of the Faithful, meaning that heheld 
that rank asatraditiovist. © * * Al Saji wentions that Zohri’s 
poyile had recourse to Muhammad ibn Ishic, whenever they 

ad doubta respecting the exactness of any of the traditions 
delivered by their master: such was the confidence they 

laced in bis excellent memory. * * * It is stated that Yahya 
ibn M@in, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and Yahya Said al Kattio 
considered Muhammad ibn Ishic as a trustworthy authority, 
and quoted his traditions in proof of their legal doctrines. *** 

It waa from Ibn [ehée’s works that lbn Hisham extracted the 

materiale of his biography of the Prophet, and every person, 

who has treated this eubject, has been obliged to take [bn 

Tebde for his authority and guide.” (Jbn Kiallicdn, by Slane, 
vol, IL, pp. 677-678.) 

‘These testimonies pppear to us conclusive of Ibn Ishie’s au- 
thority among the Moslems, and of his gencral reapectability 
asa writer; and we find in effect, that his statementa have 
been embodied in the biographies of all subyequent writers of 
the Life of Mahomet, excepting that of Wackidi, who in com- 

vison quotes sparingly from him; and that the two works of 
Ton Ishfc and Wackidi form the grand staple out of which the 
majority of authentic narratives of the lrophet’s actions have 
been framed. 

IL Iss Hisaam, who died A. H. 213 (oraccordingto othora 
A. H. 218,) took the histories of Ibn Ivh&c as tho basis of his 
biography of Mahomet, Copies of this work are extant in its 
original form, and have been made uae of by Kuropean_histo- 
Tiana. ‘The following extract from Ibn Khallicdo will place 
etore the reader all that it is necessary to know regarding this 
author :— 

“ Abu Muhammad, Abd al Malik, Ibn Hishdm, the author of 
© the Strat al Rasil, or History of the Prophet, is apoken of in 
* these terms by Abu’l-Casim-al-Suhaili, in his work entitled 

Al Raud al Tnuf, which is a commentary on the Sirat: ‘ He 

waa celebrated for his learning, and possessed superior infor- 

mation in genealogy and grammar: his native place was old 

Cairo, but his family were at Basra. He composed a genea- 

logical work on the tribe of Himyar and its princes; and I 

Eins len fla test he wrote ane ir work, in the be 8) 
lained the obscure passages ry cited in (Ibn 's) 
ography. of the Prophet. ‘His eat, ocourred at old Cairo 
A. HL 213 (A. D, 828-9.) This Ibn Hisham is the person 
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* who extracted and drew up the ‘ History of the Prophet’ 
« from Ibn Ishdo’s work, entitled 4! Maghdzi wa al Siar (‘The 
* Wars and Life of Mahomet :’) Al-Subsili explained its 
* difficulties in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands 
* of the public under the title of Strat thn Hishdm, ¢. ¢ 
« The Biography of Mahomet, by Ibn Hish&m,” (Slane's trans 
lation, vol. I, p. 128.) 

There ia reason to suspect that Ibn Hishim was not so 
honest as hia great authority, Ibn Ishdc. One instance, at 
Teast, throws suspicion upon him ns a witness not inclined to 
tell the whole truth. We find in Tabari a quotation from 
Ibn Ishitc, narrating the temporary Inpec towards idolatry, of 
‘which Mahomet is supposed to have been guilty at Mecca: 
the story is also given from original sources by Wackidi, But 
no notice whatever of tho fact appears in lbn Hishim’s edi- 
tion of Ibn Iehic.* That he was capable of studiously omittin; 
all reference to so important a narrative, because ho fancied it 
to be not oreditable to his Prophet, cannot but lesson our 
confidence in his book. However, it is evident froma compa- 
riton of hie text with the quotations takenby Tabari, also from 
Ibn Ishac, and which generally tally word for word, that what- 
ever he did excorpt from his author, was faithfully and accu- 
rately copied.f 

‘The arrangement and composition of Ibn Hishim are good, 
if not elaborate. The traditions are well thrown together, and 
the narrative proceeds with much of the regularity of a good 
biography. Prom the frequent fusion of traditions, the disad- 
vantage However resulta, that it ia sometimes dificult to single 
out the separate traditions, and to judge of them on their indi- 
vidual merita. 

An abridgment of Ibn Tishim’s work was made at Damag- 
ous A. H. 707 (A. D. 1307,) by Abmad ibn Ibrahim. A 
beautiful manuscript, in the hand-writing of the abbreviator 
himself, is in the possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Deen, 
the principal udder amcen of Delhi, It is the copy which 

een used by Dr. Sprenger,t and tho same to which 


See the notico on this sul ‘Dr. Sprenger, in the Asiatic Journal, No.CCX1 
p. 128, and also the details pes Rai cg oi the bead IL Z. i. 
$ Dr. Sprenger writes of Ibn Hishim :—* Unfortunately the silditions of Tha 
‘Hisham are even less oritioal than the teat of Ibn Ihic.” Le ndds that he wasn 
pil of Hekay, af whom he gives this scoount by Bamoainy, “that he made anful 
junders, gave fros scope to hie kbnagioation, that his uecounts caungt be const 
ered ponclusive unless they sre coi ly others." (Lie of Mohammed. 70.) Phe 
latter qualification is, wo fear, applicable, ‘exception, to ell tho traditional bio- 
hers, But, as we havo said in the teat, wherever Ibn Hisham quoter Ibn Ishko, 
Se appears to do so with Baral correctness. 
t Vide Sprenger's Mohammed, p. 70, note 2. 
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reference haa occasionally been made throughout this article. 
A manuscript of the abridged work is in the library of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 

IIL Wacxinvi,—or as hia full name runa, 4du Abdallah 
Muhammad ibn Omar al Wachidi,—was born at Medina about 
the year of the Hegira 129 or 130, and died A. HH. 207.° 
He therefore studied and wrote exclusively under the Abas- 
siden, He enjoyed their patronage, and passed a part of his life 
at their court, having in his later days been appointed Cuzf 
of the eastern quarter of Baghdad. Jt ia accordingly to be 
remarked, that the influence of these princes bore strongly and 
uniformly upon him. His traditional rosearches were very 
great, and his works voluminous. 

“ Al Wackidi was a2 man eminent for learning, and the 
© anthor of come well-known works on the conquests of the 

Moslems, and other subjects. Tilia Kitab al Redda, a work of 

no inferior merit, contains an account of the apostasy of the 

Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the ware between 

his followers and Tuleiha al Aswad and Museilama, tho false 

prophet.t *** His Secretary, Muhammad ibn Suad, and a 

number of other distinguished men, delivered traditional in- 

formation on hia authority.*** The traditions received 

from him are conaidered of feeble authority, and doubts have 
* been expressed on the subject of his veracity.” (Jin Khalli- 
edn, by Slune, vol. LIL, p. 63.) 

Notwithstanding the fertility of his pen, no work of his, in 
ita original form, appears to have been preserved to us. 

His secretary, however, MuHamMMaD 1BN Saab, profited 
by his labours, and through hitn we enjoy some of their reaulte, 
‘The secretary is thua described by Ibn Khallicin:— 

“ Abu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Saad tba Mani was a man 

of the highest talents, merit and eminence. He lived for some 

time with Al Wackidi in the character of a secretary, and 
for this reason became known by the appellation Kath al 

Wérkidi. He composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes on 

the different classes ( Tabacét) of Mahomet’s companions and 

the Taébies: it contains also a history of the caliphs, brought 
down to his own time. He left also a smaller ‘ Tabacdt’ Hia 
character as 4 veracious and trustworthy historian is univer- 


‘© Thm Cutelba, Thn Khalliotn also gives this date, as the trot one, but mentions 
Mat nome sng, A. H. 306, others BID. “(Slone, sl. EL. p. OB)” 

+ Sprenger Me 2. 10, note &, * He left ot his death 600 boxes of books, 
nth of wilh was 8 lend Ete wen. The bones ade 130 case! loads 

p Arig ides of srera cer works by Waclidl ure quoted by Dr. 6prenger. (Id, 
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“sully admitted. It is aaid that the complete collection of Al 
* Wackidi’s works romained in the possession of four persons, 
* the first of whom was his secretary, Mahammad ibn Saad. 
' Thia distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in 
* the sciences, the traditions, and traditional literature; most of 
* his booke treat of the Traditions and Law. The Khatib 
* Abu Bacr, author of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him 
* in these terma:—‘ We consider Muhawmad ibn Saad as 
‘a man of unimpenched integrity, aud the traditions which 
* he delivered are a proof of his voracity, for in the greater 
: pert of the information handed down by him, we find him 
* discussing it passage by pasenge.” At the age of sixty-two, he 
* died at Baghdad, A II. 230 (A. D. 844,)* and was interred 
* in the cemetery outside the Damaceus gate (Bab ul Sham).” 
(Stone's translation, vol. ILL, pp. 66, 67.) 

In the fifteen volumes noticed in this oxtract, the sccretary 
ia supposed to have embodied all the researches of his muster, 
Al idi, together with the fruits of his own independent 
labour. The first volume has, happily for the interesta of 
literature and of trath, been preserved to us in an undoubtedly 

enuine form. It contains the Sirat or “ Biography of 
homet,” with detailed acconnts of the early learned men of 
Medina, and of the whole of the companions of the Prophet, 
who were present at Badr. For this invaluable volume, 
we are indebted to the indefatigable research of Dr. 
Sprenger, who discovered it in a library belonging to 
jozuffer Husain Khan at Cawnpore. The manuscript, which 
is the only known copy extant, transcribed in a distinct but 
ancient character, was executed at Damascus, A, 1L 718 
(A. D. 1318,) by a scholar named Al Uakkari, who repeatedly 
traces up from the pupil to the master (by whom it was euc- 
ceuaively tuught, or by whom copied,) the guarantee of the 
authenticity of the volume, till the chain reaches up to Muham- 
oad ibn Saad, the socrotary, himzelf.t 
The title of the work, though pasted over, can, by # little care, 


* In Slane’s original the date is given ax A. EH 208 (A, D. 818), but this is shown 
to bo a mistake by Dr. Bpronger, {Ubidem, note 2.) 

‘He not only does this in some ‘through a doubie chain of authorities, 
pal itittangla be tcunscibes the Wequent motes of hia iemoaate mater, At 
Mohammad Daunla, written ip the mania ofthe original MB. from whtchbe copted, 
‘and which recorded how ftr he hed rosched in his diuly readings inthe year A- 3 
O47 (A. D. 1949.) Each of these notes again ooutains the string of anthorities 
tothe 7. The frequent of carefal callstion with the original 

TAdence a8 to tho care with which this copy was tramscribed, and it is 
300 leaves oF 600 pages, It ip Sumbered 
y thus the 4th page 





a of arkably aocurate, Tb onatalne 
by the loaves, and In quoting it, we have kept to the same pl 
is quoted ax p. 2b. 
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be decyphered as followa:— w ib) W yer Jy 3) 51 
tee SIT ED BE cts yp ae gt Bas eT le Ta ( pass 
The expression, Al Katib al Wackidi, might lend to the sup- 
osition thnt the writer was W&ckidi himself; but all the evi- 
lence, internal as well as external, points to the secretary, Katib 
al Wéckidi, a3 the author. The work is generally quoted 
(probably for brevity’s sake) as that of * Wackidi.” 

Thia treatise is composed almost entirely, (if we except the 
narrative portions of the military expeditions,) of detached 
traditions, arranged in chapters according to the subject, and in 
tolerably good chronological order. The chain of authority is 
generally traced in detail to the fountain-head for each separate 
tradition; and so carefully is every fragment of a tradition 
bearing on each subject treasured up, and gathered together, 
that we often meet with a succession of perhaps a dozeu tradi- 
tions reiterated one after another, though, Rerhapes couched in 
the same or nearly the same expressions. e likewise meet 
continually with the most contradictory authorities placed side 
by side, the author sometiines giving his opinion as to their rela- 
tive credibility. 

Wackidi is snid to have been a follower of the Alyite sect,t 
and he probably did really yield to the prevailing inflnence 
of the day, which exalted the Prophet’s son-in-law, and the 
progenitors of the Abbasside race. But there is not the slight- 
est ground for doubting that his authority is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other historian of his time} Of the 
work compiled by hia secretary, at all events, Dr. Spronger 
has well vindicated the authority and faithfulnes. “ ‘There 
* is no trace,’ says he, “ of a sacrifice of truth to design, or 
* of pious frand, in his work. It contains few miracles; and 
* even those which are recorded in it, admit of an eusy expla- 
* nation.” This praise is, perhaps, more than is due, but wo 
do not hesitate to designate the book as the product of an 


* Besides, no great depentenes can be placed on the title-page, which may hava 
been subsequently udded’ (See > B» TL, mote.) 
+ Bune of tho traditions given by Wuckidi are evidently such aa no extreme 
Alyite would have ailmitted into his book. Tako for ocaimple the couworiation 
detacen Ali aud Abbie, In which the former, whon urged by the latter to repair te 
‘ying Prophot and enquire who was to be caliph, declined, fearing lest Ma 
homet should mame another, and then bis chance of the caliphate wouid be gone 
for ever.” (Wichidi, p. 160}.) Buch sn idee would not bo tolerated by an extreme 
elte, 
} The aspersions contained in the Kanz al Jewthir ate completely refuted by Dr. 
p. The carefully coticeted traditions of Al Wackdi must not 
nances of ihe eighth century, which Lear the same name, 
and are described with more pruise than they deseree by Gibbon in a note (x,) to the 
‘thy-finst chaptor Of his history, aud which form the besie of Uckley's ‘work, 
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honest endeavour to bring together the most credible authori- 
ties current at the end of the second century, and thereby to 
depict the life of Mahomet with as much truth as possible. 
It ia marked by at least as great sincerity aa we may expect 
to find in any Mahometan author. But Dr. Sprenger's admi- 
ration carries him beyond the reality, when ie affirms that 
the mirncles it contains are few in number and easy of expla~ 
nation. They are, on the contrary, nearly, if not quite, aa 
numerous a8 those we find in Ibn Hishim. It is very evident 
that the criticiann of Wackidi and his eeorctary extended little, 
if at all, beyond that of their contemporaries, They were 
mere compilers of current traditions, &c. ; and where these were 
attested by reputable names, thoy were received, however fa- 
bulous or extravagant, with a blind and implicit credulity.‘ 

IV. Tawant, or Abé Jafar ibn Jarir al Tabari, flourished 
in the latter part of the third century of the Moslem era, The 
following account of him is extracted from Ibn Khallicin :-— 

“ Al Tabari was an Imam (master of the highest authority ) in 
many various branches of knowledge, such as Coranic inter- 
pretation, traditions, jurisprudence, history, &c. He come 
posed soine fine works on various subjects, and these produc~ 
tions are a testimony of hia cxtensive information and great 
abilities, He was one of the Mujtahid Imams, a8 he (ju dged 
for himself and) slopted the opinions of no particular 

tor. * * © He is held to merit the highest confidence as a 
transmitter of traditional information, and hia history is the 
most authentic and the most exact of any. *** He was born 
A. HH, 224 (A. D. 838-9) at Amul in Tabarestin, and he died 
at Baghdad A, H. 310 (A D, 923). He was buried the 
next day in (the court of) his own house. I saw in the 
Lessor Karifas cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mokattam, near 
Old Cairo, a tom’ which is often visited, and atthe head of 
which is a stone bearing this inscription— This is the tomb of 
dba Jarlr al Tabari. The publi ine it to belong to the 
author of the history; but this opinion is erroneous, the fact 
© being that ho was buried at Baghdad.” (Slane’s translation, 
vol. IL, pp. 597-8). 

Tabari, who is happily styled by Gibbon, “ the Livy of the 
Arabians,” composed annals, not only of Mahomet’s life, but of 
the progress of Islam. Portions of the Arabic version of the lat- 
ter have long been known, and a part has been published, with 
Latin translation by Kosegarten, 60 lo1 Ago as 1831, Unfor- 
tunately the earliest volume relating to Mahomet, hitherto dis- 


‘© Gibbon’s Decline and Pall, ch. Li, note L, 
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covered, commenced with the Prophet’s death, Even at so late 
& period as the publication of his Life of Mohammed, Dr. Spren- 
ger writes of this author :— 

“ At present, however, the ‘ion of his annals,’which con- 
* taing the history of the origin of the Islam, is available 
© only in the Persian trauelation, which cannot be fully? relied 
* upon.” (Page 72.) 

“Again js the literary world indebted to the learned Doctor, 
who shortly after the above was written, having been deputed 
by the enlightened policy of the Indian Government to 
examine the native libraries of Lucknow, succeeded in ferret- 
ing out, from the midst of musty and neglected henps of old 
manuscripts, @ copy, in its original language, of a bouk” which 
throws much valuable light upon the biography of Mahomet. 
The volume commences with hie birth, but terminatea, though 
not abruptly, with the siege of Medina, that is, five years 
before the Prophet's death. The remainder of the work is in 
all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the search 
of some future collector of manuscripts. We shall give Doctor 
Sprenger’s account of his di in his own words:— 

One of the most important books, which it was my good 
* lack to find during my late mission to Lucknow, is the 
* fourth volume of the history of Tabari (who died in A. H. 
© 310,) of which I believe no other copy is known toexist.. In 
© the collection of Colonel Taylor is the 3rd volume, and in the 
© Public Library at Berlin are the 5th, (which bas been print- 
i oi) 10th, 11th, and 12th volumes. 

Tt is a volume in a small quarto of 451 pages, fifteen linea 
© ine page. ‘Ten pages are wanting. The writing is ancient 
© and bold, and though not without errora, generally very cor= 
‘rect should say, from the appearance, the copy is five 
* hundred years old. 

“ The intrinsic merits of the work are not so pect as might 
‘ be expected. Two-thirda of the book consist of extracte from 
© Ibn luhic and Wackidi, and only one-third or thereaboute 
* contains original traditions. Some of these are very valua- 
© ble, inasmuch as they contain information not to be found any 
© where else.” ne of the 4th vol. of Tabari, Asiatic Jour- 
nal, No, OCXI., p. 108.) 

The discovery of the original Tabari is, after that of 
‘Wickidi, the most important event regarding the biography of 
Mabomet, which has occurred for many years, It has a mark- 
ed bearing on the sufficiency and completeness of our other 
carly suthorities, Ibn Hisham and Wackidi. 

he estimate given by Dr. Sprenger, not an exaggerated 
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one, that two-thirds of Tabari’e biography are composed of 
literal extracte, formally quoted from Ibn This and Wackidi, 
proves not only the opinion in which they were held as 
trustworthy and acknowledged authorities; but likewise that 
they were the standard writers on the subject up to at least the 
close of the third century. The remaining materials of Tabari 
are derived from a variety of sources, which, as Dr. Spren- 
ger observes, have a peculiar interest, because accessible in 
no other quarter. Yet uo one of these sources would give 
the idca of being a complete and authoritative biography, 
nor do any of them bring to light new and important features 
in Mahomet’s life. They aro often valuable as supplementary to 
the accounts we already possess from Ibn Hishfos and Wackidi, 
and confinnatory of them,” but they are likewise often sympto- 
matic of the growth of a less honest nnd scrupulous eelection 
than that of the carlier collectorst Now as Tabari was an 
intelligent and diligent historian, and neglected no respectable 
sources within hia reach, it a] to follow asa reasonable 
concluaion, that besides the works we already hold, there were 
in Tabari’s time none others of essential importance relating to 
the biography of Mahomet. Had any existed, they must have 
been within his reach, and if within his reach, he would ua- 
questionably have mado ample use of them in his annals. 

To the three biographies by Inn Hisnan, by WackrDt, 
and by Tanani, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, as his 
orignal authorities, confine himself. He will also receive with 
reapect, and subject to hia critical apparatus, any traditions in 
the general collections of the earlier traditioniste—as Bokhari, 
Muslim, Tirmidzi, which mey chance to bear upon his subject ; 
but he will reject as evidence all later authors, and he will not 





* One of theso miserlianeoua sources fs remarkable Abd al Mallls, who was caliph 
from 4, H. G6 to A H. 96, was adidieted (o traditional snijeets, and being curions to 
aicertain several points of Mahomct's biography, consnlted Orwah 1h a) Zobetr 
for infurmation “We hare thus extracis from Ietiers written by Oraah in reply to 
the caliphs questions, and in particular one long amd detated account of the battle 

‘Bade (pp. 247-231.) Orwah's letters aro also quoted, bat brlefiy, by Ibn Hisham, 
(Bg. p. 930.) He waa born A. 20, and was therelore acquainted with several of che 
companions of Mahomet, on whose suthority he relates tmuditions. He wes also the 
maaater of Zulin, of whom we have -poken 


The espacialy Unpays ieef In the Sovertion of many unfounded stovies of ax 
evidontly ultra-Aljite origin. Thus in the account of Ohod, Othman (afterwards 
caliph and of the Omeyad family), 1 male to ran away, with a company of others, 
fiom the field of battle, and niot stop till he had meecnded a bill clase to Biedian: there 
Ihe fs said to have remained concealed for three days, and then to have returned to 
‘Mahomet, sho accosted him thus— At, Othman, jou went away ond romnaiued a loug 
time there!” (p. 280.) ‘This fa evidently an anti-Omeyad Sct, to which there ix 20 
alhsion la, Wickidi or Ibm Hisham. All the combatants of Ohod went forth the west 
‘towards Hamra al Asad, in @ bravado pursuit after their conquerors, who had 
Immediately after the battle, It is not posaible that Othmin could have been 

then in his prevented hiding place. 
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permit to their so-called traditions any historical weight 
whatever. 

lt is very evident, that in the absence of any history or 
collection of traditions, compiled defure the accession of the 
Abbasgides, the works above specified present us with all the 
credible information regarding the Arabian Prophet, mankind 
are ever likely to obtain. It ia clear that the biographical 
writers alluded to sought with zeal aud assiduity for all traditions 
which could illustrate their subject. They were contemporary 
with those tradition-gatherers, who, as we have seen, compaased. 
Jand and sea in the enthusiastic search after any trace of Maho- 
met, yet lingering in the memories or family archives of his fol- 
lowers. Whatever authentic information really existed, muat 
already have become public and available. It cannot be ima- 
gined, that in the unwearied scarch of the second century, any 
respectable tradition could have escaped the collectors, or, sup- 
posing this possible, that it could have survived in an unrecorded 
shape, Every day diminished the chance of auy stray tradition 
still floating upon the swift and troubled current of time. 
Later historians can add no true information to what these 
authors have given us ; bat they may, and they very often do, 
add much filee matter, gatherod from the spurious tradi- 
tions and fabricated storios of later days. After the era of our 
three biographers, the sourecs of fresh authority become 
extinct, 

Dr Sprenger’s verdict ie therefore juet and sound:—*“To 
consider Inte historians like AbGlfedé as authorities, and to 
suppose that an account gains in certainty, because it is men- 
tioned by several of them, ia highly uncriticsl; and if such a 
mistake is committed by an oricntalist, we must accuse him of 
culpable ignorance in the history of Arabic literature.” (Life 

of Mohammed, p. 73.) 

Our early authore were, besides, in an incomparably better 
position than men in later days, for judging of the character 
and authenticity of each tradition. However blind their re- 
ception of the sappoent authorities, that Iny fur back close to 
the fountain-head, they must have had the ability, as we are 
eure they had the wish, to test the credit and honesty of the 
tradition-mongera of their own age, and of that immediately pre- 
ceding. An intimate acquaintance with their character and cir- 
cumstances would often afford them grgunds for distinguishin, 
the recently fabricated or mistaken narratives from ancient and 
bond fide tradition; and for rejecting many infirm and worthless 
traditions, which later historians, with that indiscriminate ap- 
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petite 80 pitifully generated by Moslem oredulity, have greedily 
jevouret 

‘We have thus, as was proposed, endeavoured to give a sketch 
of the original sources aynilable for the biography of Mahomet. 
‘We have examined the Coran, and have mamitted its authority 
agan authenticand contemporary record. We have enquired 
into the origin and histor of Mahometan tradition generally, and 
specially into those of the biographical compilations; we have 
acknowledged that they contain the elements of truth, and 
have endeavoured to indicate some canons, by which the legend 
and fiction mingled with that truth, may be eliminated from 
it. The principles thus laid down, if followed with sagacity, 
perseverance, and impartiality, will, we feel persuaded, enable 
the enquirer to arrive at a fair ximation to historical fact. 
Many ‘Gordian Ienota regarding the character of the Prophet of 
Arabia will remain unsolved, many paradoxes will still vainly 
excite curiosity and baffle explanation; but the ground-work of 
his life will be Jaid down with certainty, and the chief features 
of his mind and of his career will be developed with accuracy 
and clearness. = 


10 lustraton, i is eftceat to refer to the * Legends” contained tn the Lif of 
Mol by Dr, fgg arg to the extraragant and absord stories contain 
Ina te alle of tus ‘on “ Biographies of Muhammad for India,” No. 


” 
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Art. H.—1. Satires, Songs Jokes, &c. of Ram Kisto Chatter- 
‘Gye. Various scattered MSS. 

2 George Sehoyn and his cotemporaries, with memoirs and notes, 
by John Heneage Jesse. 4 vols, 8vo. London, 1843-44. 


‘Wr believe that we shal! do a not unacceptable service to our 
readera, by bringing before them, in connection with a brief ac- 
count of @ man, who wag, in his dey, not a little remarkable, 
some phases of native life and character, of which the great ma~ 
jority of them have had no opportunity of obtaining s view, ond 
of whose existence they have no suspicion. The kind of man 
with whom we have to deal is indicated at once by our placing 
the name of George Selwyn alongside of that of our_hero, 
And, indeed, the resemblance between Selwyn and Ram Kisto, 
both in their character and position, is not a little romarkable. 
Both witty and humorous, both good-natured and 7 
-—notwithstanding their poverty, they secured for themselves a 
footing in the most lusive society of their respective coun- 
tries, Mingling freely with this society, they both kept them- 
selves remarkably froe from actual participation of the vices 
that disfigured it, and while it is notto be supposed that the one 
or the other could have acute moral perceptions, or any 
strong feeling of the evil of those vices that impregnated tho 
very atmosphere that they voluntarily breathed, it is at least 
something to know, that personally they did not practise those 
vices, on which, as committed by their patrons, they look- 
ed with no unfayouring eye, 

But till more remarkable than the general agreement of 
the characters of these two men is the singular resemblance 
that subsiated between their tastes and oddities. 

One of the most curious traits in Selwyn's character, his 
extraordinary and depraved love of criminal trials and execu- 
tions, formed an cqually curious feature in the charactor of 
Ram Kisto Chatterjya Selwyn’s friends made it » point to send 
him early intimation “of all crimes, criminals, trials, and exeou- 
tions,” which came under their knowledge, and Selwyn loved 
nothing 90 well as to gulp their exaggerated and monatrous 
anecdotes.” “I despatched a courier to White's for George, 
* who, you know, loves ing upon carth so weil ss a criminal, 
© the execution of him,” wrote Walpole, when his house 
in Arlington Street was broken open, “It happened very 
* Inckily that the drawer, who received my mesaage, had very 
* lately been robbed himself, and has the wound fresh in 
* his memory. He stalked into the club-room, stopped 
* short, and with a hollow voices said, ‘Mr, Belwyn, 

x 
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« Mr. Walpole’s compliments, and ho's got s house-breaker 
€ for you’? “The next time Mr. Sclwyn calla,” said Fox, 
the first Lord Holland, as he lay grievously sick, ‘“ show 
‘him up If F am alive, I shall be delighted to see him, and if 
* Tam dead, he will be glad to see me.” We do not know how 
many executions Selwyn saw, but he must have seen many. 
Ram Kisto Chatterjya was a constant visitor at the magistrate’a 
cutehery in Me. Redfairn’s time, in those daye, when,” acoond- 
ing to er. uiere, dacoits were executed by the hundred, and 
when Baboos Biesumbhur and Pittamber were the terror of the 
districts adjacent toCalcutta. Ram Kisto’s curiosity once even 
led him to the Supreme Court, a wearisome journey of many 
miles from Santipur. It was at the trial of three cadets of 
Baraset, for arson, | We forget who the judge was, but we 
fancy it was Sir [enr ussell, The hall was densely 
crowded by native gentlemen, and civil and military officers, 
and barristers and attorneys, all interested, though by a variety 
of motives, in the fate of the culprits, who belonged to a body 
infamous through the land, many of them having been known to 
chase children with groy-hounds before dinner by way of amuse- 
ment, and to dash cocon-nuts on “ nigger hoads” to test their 
relative stubbornness and strength. Nam Kisto Chatterjya 
managed to lay hold of the jury rails, and raise his little head 
for a moment above the crowd. The judge's red face and wig, 
for they wore wigs in those days—theaccusedin their uniforms 
in tho dock—the demure eryer in his black geen the briefs— 
the blue begs ithe table covered with green baize, all floated for 
one instant before his vision. “Did you ace the young man 
© before the fire?” asked the judge of a witness, The crowd 
pressed round Ram Kieto, hustled him from his elevated 
position, and he heard no more. He came out in n fit of per- 
epiration, and vowed by all his three willions of gods, that 
he would never enter that awful tribunal of justice again, for it 
gave scanty weloome to spectators, ‘Did you saw the young 
© man before the fire”—wwas his of his reminiscence of 
the Supreme Court to tho end of his life. 

‘There was a similarity even in the very manner in which Ram 
Kisto and Selwyn uttered their jokes. They turned up their 
eyes with a demure and grave expression, which gave tional 
pongency end point to the laughable things they uttered, 

ine expected little from their serious faces, and was the more 
startled and pleased on that eocount. It was a little theatrical 
trick, which aby inte ies to Perfection If an 
epperently sol a Ww Bays something v. 
witty, th effect is electrical; much ‘more powerful, Tadeed, 
than the same thing would be, if uttered by « man that grins 
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constantly and is boisterous. A man that would be s Merry 
Andrew should, of all things, endeavour to avoid looking what 
he would be, No man understood these things better than 
Selwyn and Chatterjya. 

Wa might easily push the comparison further, It would 
not be difficult ¢o point out other pointe of coinci- 
dence in the characters of Georges Selwyn and Ram Kisto 
Chatterjya. We imagine, however, many of our readers 
would prefer a short sketch of the latter’s life to any parallel, 
however good, that we could draw. Every body knows when 
George Selwyn lived, and how he lived, but we fear every 
body docs not know as much of his rival, There are not many, 
even amongst Englishmen who have long lived in the country, 
and are familiar with the language and the habite of ita people, 
who could tell much about him. And as for those who 
never came to India, we doubt if any ever heard his name. 

Ram Kisto Chatterjya was born at Santipur, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The exact year of his birth is not 
known. There are differences on the point among those who 
knew him best, and we do not feel competent to give an 
authoritative opinion upon it. He was the only child in the 
family of his father, Nursing Chatterjya, a man renowned for 

ia strength, wisdom, and piety, and intimate with many of 
the richest men in Bengal, As a Kulin Brahman, of the 
Nykushu order, Nursing Chatterjya was not without that 
pride of descent, which characterizes the aristocracy of every 





country. He never received gifts or money from the hands of 
Sudras, however wealthy, he never condescended to eat 


at the housea of the lower castes. Though not very deeply 
versed in religious lore, he had studied the Shastras, and made 
up for all deficiencies by the oe of his apprehension, 
the auavity of his manner, and the eloquence of his language. 
It was quite o charm to bear him ‘There was a fresh- 
ness in all he said, that showed he said what he felt and 
fost at heart. Ho had travelled in many lands, and he 
liked to speak of his travela. He loved Ram Kisto asall fathers 
Jove an only child, and would have utterly spoiled him, but for 
the more judicious ement of his mother, and Ram Kisto’s 
own natural sharpness. In civilized countries, it isa common 
thing to hear of children, whose minds have been formed by 
their mothers, Sir W. Jones and Lord Brougham, in Eng- 
Jand; Curran, in Ireland; Schiller, Goetho, and Scblogel, in 
Germany ; Victor Hugo, in France—all owed their intellectual 
greatness to the gentler parent, and it would not be difficult, 
with a little research, to point out other instances. In India, 
where the women are not educated, mothers exercise little 
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influence for good in the formation of their children’s minds, 
Ram Kisto Chatterjya’s case appears an isolated exception. We 
can hardly call to mind another to matoh it. Ae a child, Ram 
Kisto was eminently beautiful, His complexion was fair, and 
hie features delicately chiseled. The L-pox, which, in after 
life, disfigured his face, had not committed its ravages when he 
= ‘Boag oe village oan i learn the rudiments of 
e Ben, guage. urs, Day even strangers, 
pleased his pretty face, as the little fellow, with 1 brilliant 
eyes, and curling black hair, bounded to, or from school, with 
his little satchel under his arm. Leigh Hunt relates, that one 
of his echool-fellows was eo handsome, that old spple-women, 
whom he used rudely to push in the eager excitement of running 
through the streets, exclaimed, “ Where are you driving to, you 
great, hulking, fos mattene ant invariably conelnded 
with — beautiful fellow—God youl’—as he turned round 
to sppense them, Kam Kiato’s pretty looks, we may be sure, 
similarly averted many ® storm of abuse from him. The 
roguish expression of drollery in them—yes, even at this earl 
age, was a charm that could not be resisted even by the quarrel- 
some fish-women of Sentipur. 
‘When Ram Kisto had mastered the rudiments of the Ben- 
gu longuage, he was sent to a very good Sanscrit achool 
pt by Subdopody Bhateeebatye = man of the most exten- 
sive knowlodge, but eccentric ite. There was a large bell 
suspended in the passage to the school-room, which was of 
couree miserable enough, the walls being of mud, and the 
roof of straw. As the school-house was not lofty, and the bell, 
a giftfrom a rich zemindar to the echoo}-master, waslarge, ithung 
20 low, that the boys had to bend their heads in passing under 
it, to prevent a collision betweon their heads and the metal. 
A new student, not familiar with the passage, of course, struck 
his head against the bell, and it was Subdopody’s practice to 
commiserate with him on his mischance, on the first oocasion— 
“ My dear child, I hope you are not hurt; that bell hangs 
© ins most awkward way.” If the student knocked his 
head against it the next day, the echool-master reminded him of 
his blunder, “My dear child, I beg you to remember that bell ; 
you will dislocate your head, if you forget it every day.” If 
the student became a third time oblivious, and Subdopody 
ed to observe him, he would dismiss the unfortunate 
ww at once from the school—* My dear child, you cannot 
* yemember that there is a bell in the passage day after day, 
* how am I to flatter myself, then, you will remember my in- 
* structions—you had better go elsewhere.” And no entreaties 
or expostulation would induce the old man to relent. The 
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parents of the children, and Nursing Chatterjyn among the 
rest, put up with euch eccentricities, in consequence of the 
acknowl learning of Subdopody Bhuttacharjya. He 
waa Vere all the Shastras. There was not a better gram- 
marian, critic, logician, or poet for miles around. No school 
in the vicinity numbered so many pupils, or turned out 
abler men. 

Village Sanscrit and Bengali schools were conducted in 
those days much on the same principles aa at present, The 
students paid their preceptor, some in money, some in oil, 
some in ‘adn, some in vegetables, some in cloth, and some in 
fire-wood. If an unlucky urchin made a mistake in addition, 
or blotted or tore the plantain leaf on which the question had 
been set him, up went the ratanof the pedagogue, but it 
generally glanced aside if he blubbered ont, “ Good master, 
* my father has bought eome cloth for you, which I shall bring 
* you to-morrow”—or, “ Here isa rupee, sir, which mamma sent, 
* you, and I forgot to delivor in the morning”—or, “Master, do 
* you like tangra fish and tamarinds—we have plenty of both 
* athome.” Schools in England were conducted some 
ago ina manner not widely different, and the hedge schools 
in Ircland are so still. ‘e have heard of one in a remote 
agricultural district, where some of the children used to pay 
for their education in peat for the fire, and others in vegetables, 
the produce of their father’s farms, and a butcher's son in meat. 
It was disgraceful, nodonbt, tothe teacher. It lowered his dig- 
nity with the boys. But what then? Such schools have some- 
times turned out boys that have bocome men of no small re- 
nown. A village Sanscrit school received only the children of 
Brahmans: a village Bi i school reccived the children of all 
clagees, ‘Lhe pupils in the former wero generally young men, and 
in the latter, their ages varied from five to twenty-five, and 
showed chins of various orders, from Hebe’s gloss to ’a brig- 
tle. There were no boarders. If the school-master had no ser- 
‘vant of his own, he used to permit one or two of the poorest boys 
to remain at his house, whom he fed and clothed, and who, in 
return, lit his fire, washed his rice, and cut and prepared his ve- 
scan for the pot. The pair) : of oe Henge Ee was 

ways more ignorant, r> endent than the master 
ofa it one; but ‘t would ‘be abuard to en , that the latter 
was, in any case, rich or independent, or, in all, learned. Wo 
have been told many anecdotes of teachers of Sanscrit schools, 
which it would be humiliating to the fession to relate. 
You, sir, you come late every day,” eaid » reverend Sanscrit 
‘professor to « big Iubberly pupil; “I have warned you three 
© successive times, and yet you are behind your time "—“ Yes, 
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© air, I was busy all the morning in catching these fish for you” 
—~‘ Oh, oh !” and the irate preceptor was mollified. Such dia- 
logues are, we apprehend, but too common even now in the 
village chaubaris; much more common were they in the days 
when Ram Kieto Chatterjya was pupil. That Subdopody 
Bhuttacharjya should have maintained a certain degree of indo- 
pendence in hie day, that he should have preserved a rigid 
discipline in his house, that he should have made it a rule 
never to accept presents from his pupils, argues that he was 
8 man above the reat of his profession ; and that Subdopody’s 
school was crowded to excess, argucs that the neighbours in 
general appreciated him according to hie deserts. 

Ram Kisto Chatterjya never distinguished himself at school. 
He waa not dull—his greatest enemies could not say that ;—but 
he was idle. He loved mischiof more than he loved hia books. 
Subdopody was often angry with him, but he knew how to 
appease Subdopody’s wrath. Soft apceches, and an insinuating 
mannor, made amends for frequent absence and neglect. It is 
possible his master may have feared him, just a little, His 
talent for satire had nlready developed itself, and Subdopody 
had heard stray couplets against some of the elder boys, who 
jad _tyrannized over the young poet, It is possible, we can 
hardly say probable, when we recollect the tutor’s character. 

While Rim Kisto waaa student, he was attacked with the 
emall-pox. Vaccination was then unknown, and inoculation 
was not common, Many of the Hindu families had religious 
prejudices against it. The Mai Satola might be annoyed 
with those who thought her grace insufficient, and put faith in 
science. She might wreak her vengeance on such as would 
not wait for her help! To inoculate one’s children, might 
possibly be construed by hor as an act of treason againat her 
authority. Nursing Chatterjya, much as he bad travelled, ecen 
and read, shared in these superstitions. He had not inoculat- 
ed his child. The result was, that Mai Satola caine down 
upon the little fellow in a maoner which made his life, 
for a long time, doubtful, and which ended in the loss of one 
of his eyes, A long time after he bad quite recovered from 
the attack, Ram Kisto remained weak as an infant, and his face 
for ever lost its beauty, though it continued to be lit up by the 
soul within him. 

Many are the anecdotes told of Ram Kisto’s boyhood. It 
would be tedious and profitless to give them all. He was 
always good-humoured, frank, and troublesome. When a 
mango-tope was to be robbed, Ram Kisto was the leader; when 
a chowkidar wae to be thrashed, he headed the combatants; 
when a trick was to be played on an honeet neighbour, he waa 
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of course the inventor of, and the arch-mover in it. His father 
used occasionally to come to Calcutta on business, and Ram Kisto 
sometimes accompanied him. They lodged generally at the 
house of a rich man in Rambagaun. During one of these 
visite, Ram Kisto was scen on the summit of a very high nim- 
tree, to the great apprehension of their worthy host, exclaiming, 
«If I choose to fall down from this lofty branch and die, who 
* can prevent me?” and swaying the little twig as violently as 
if he intended suiting the action to the word. The promise of a 
large sum of money to buy strings and flying kites, of which 
he waa always fond, made him come down from his perch, and 
averted from the house and family ia which ho lived the great 
and grievous ein, which, in the respectable owner's opinion, 
would have attached to them, had o Brahmen Jad met with a 
sudden and violent death on tho premises, Thongh Nursing 
Chatterjya loved his son much, he could not but feel, from the 
frequent recurrence of auch freaks, that Ram Kisto was some- 
times very mischisvous and troublesome, Returning home 
one day, from a visit, in the company of a friend, Nursing 
observed a little chap seated on the top of a large rath, gaily 
decked with red fings, “ Look there,” said he, witha delighted 
look ; “ye say that Ram Kisto is 9 troublesome, mischievous 
© fellow ; there is 2 monkey on the top of that car, who beats him 
* hollow.”—“ Dear me! what a wicked boy !” said the aympathiz~ 
ing friend, “ he is dancing on that elight and frail wooden cor 
* nice ; I fear he will fall down break his nock in a few 
© minutes.” On spprosching, sure enough, there was Ram Kisto 
Chatterjya himeelf, dancing on the top of Jagannéth’s chariot, 
just as Bob Clive had danced on the aoe of the church-ateeple 
in Shropshire, The indignation of Nursing Chatterjya may 
more easily be conceived described. Clive’s father's anger 
was nothing toit. A violent box on the ear was Ram Kisto's 
reward on the spot. He nover dared to mount over Jagan- 
néth’s head again—in the of his father. Another wick- 
ed freak, for which Ram Kisto received sammary chastisement, 
consisted in his shutting the door of his little apartment, 
and pretending to be asleep, for two whole days and nights 
together. Great was the alarm amongst his family and friende. 
“He must have been bitten by a serpent,” said a good natur- 
ed neighbour, “during the night;” “or taken opium,” said s 
second ; “or wine,” suggested a third; “break open the door,” 
ordered a fourth; while » fifth called him by name, with the 
voice of a Stentor. The wretched father went raving about 
for hatchets, to effect an entrance, and the mother gazed in 
apeechleas agony through a amall window, upon the still and 
apparently lifeloes corpee of her son. At last, an old individual, 
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whom Ram Kisto had often annoyed with his practical jokes, 
suggested that a long bambu stick, with a hook et the end 
of it, should be introduced through the window, and ineert- 
ed in the ringlets of his dark hair, and then pulled from out- 
aide, a proces which would be sure to wake him if living. 
The advice waa taken, and was followed by a most satisfactory 
result, Ram Kisto started up aa if from cleep, to reccive « 
maternal caress and a paternal blow. But the best of his 
nks waa probably that which he played upon Babu Utum 
Brod, wealthy up-country zemindar and merchant, who 
resided at Culna. Utum Chand feasted fifty Brahmans in a 
incely manner very day before he t his own moal. 
ruits, swectmeats, all sorts of dainties, that Jove or money 
sould ‘procures he procured for the fat priests, and his name 
accordingly was renowned through all the land for piety and 
hospitality. Itmsay well be believed, that Ram Kisto, who lived 
at Santipur, on the opposite bank of the river, waa o constant 
pest at these noble entertainments, He came inand smuggled 
imeelf under various names, once almost every week. It 
was impossible to recognize him through his numerous dis- 
‘iges, and even if it been discovered that ho had come 
fr several times, his puniahment would not have been severe, 
for he was deacended from Brahmans of the highest order. One 
day, Ram Kisto crossed over to the house of Babu Utum 
Chand, in a new dress which had beon given him by his father. 
He had a pair of new shoes on his feet, thoughtless fellow! 
‘The house in which the Babu weloomed his guests was the 
outer court of a Hindu temple. Nobody was permitted to 
enter it with his shocs on his feet, for it was considered sacred 
s ‘4 What was to bo p done If 7 left th toes oute 
side, were sure to en. ara thronged at 
the gateway. If he attempted to pain with them, the 
keeper at tho door would forbid him entrance. “ Thakurji, 
* take off thy shoes,” he would say, unconsciously quoting the 
emphatio lan, of Scripture, “for this is holy ground.” 
A remedy at last sug; itself to his fertile mind. He 
would wrap the shoes in his (gumcha) handkerchief, and carry 
them along with him When Ram Kisto squatted down 
to est amidst forty-nine other Brahmans, he laid the 
precious at his side. Our readers need hardly be 
told, that it ia considered a grievous pollution and sin 
Hindus, to touch any unholy substance like leather, while le 
in the enjoyment of o repest, and that all the fifty Brah- 
mans would have lost caste, and Ram Kisto himself bee: 
eeversly beaten—perheps murdered—if it had been known 
that be bad brought ehocs into that sacred eating place. 
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Ram Kiato therefore kept his secret. According to his wont, 
Utum Chand himself came in to see the reverend men 
transfer the various delightful viands from the plantain leaves, 
on which thay were nicely arranged, to their enormous paunches. 
« Hallo, here are no apples on this leaf! and no man 

“on thie; give our venerable Thakurji here some more thick 
* milk, and this other some more curds.”—Such were hia ex- 
pressions as he passed rapidly along the line of Brahmans — 
“ Good sir, you have not enten any sweetmesta; honor my 
© poor self by eating what has been placed before you, and 
¢ calling for some more.”—‘ What wor you have, my master? 
* you arelying on your onrs, your lips and fingers are not busy. 
¢ Surely you have eaten very little.”—“ And you, sir, you have 
© no kuchuri on your leaf’ Some more duchuri, fo” At 
last he came to Ram Kisto’s seat— Youngeter, why do you 
sit with these elderly mon—you ought to sit separate in some 
‘ather place, you cannot eat as much as they ; why, your leaf 
«is as fall till as if you intended to observe a fast. What is 
“that in your gumrha? Why do you attempt to conceal it ?” 
Ram Kisto was not flurried. Nota whit. He was rowdy with 
an answer— Maha Raja, it is the Bhagabat Gita.” Bhag- 
abat Gita! Do you read the Bhagabat Gita? Good lad! 
Good lad! I never saw a boy more intelligent. Here, Ram- 
kanai, look at this little fellow; he reads the Bhagubat 
Gita. Did you ever sce one so young read that blessed 
book ? Kishonji give you length of days, my child! More 
sweetmeats here, ho—sweetmeats for the pious boy here 
—not for that man, you fool. And, youngster, seo me in my 
audience hall before you leave the premises. Don’t permit 
* him, Gopal, to away, before he has seen me.” And the 
host passed on. Kisto could not gulp another mouthful, 
He thought Utum Chand Babu had shrewdly conjectured 
the contents of his handkerchief, and wanted privately to puniah 
him, leat the Brahmans should all lose caste. When he again 
confronted the zemindar, he wasin atremor. But there was 
no cauzefor apprehension. The rich man hadnosuspicions He 
would not even ask his guest to read 9 chapter of the Bhaga- 
bat, He gave him sixteen ry on the spot for hia intelli- 
gence and piety, and dismissed him. Ram Kisto went home, it 
may be imagined, chuckling with pleasnre, at the success which 
had attended his trick. Our readers will no doubt consider these 
freaks sufficient to give them an idea of the boy, who, though 
very naughty and troublesome, was not much hampered, even 
at this carly age, with the prejudices of his countrymen, At 
all events, we have not enough of the spirit of Boswell in 
us, to marrate more. A future oricntalist may, if he chooses, 
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describe how little Ram Kisto, when his school-master asked 
him how much twenty plantaine would cost at 1 and } pyss 
for seven, enquired whether the plantains were nor 
ripe ; and how he placed cock-roaches in the spice box of his 
father, and how severely he was beaten for it. We have not 
leisure for the task. 

‘We do not know where Ram Kisto picked up his Persian and 
bad English. Tt could not have been in the Ssnscrit school, 
where he was ed, for no one there knew there foreign 
tony Poasibly, he may have fallen in with missionaries, 
and learnt a little English them, He did not do much 
oredit to their tuition, however:—“ Did you saw,” and such 
like phrases, were great favorites with him allhislife. We con- 
jecture alec, he must have tnken some pains to learn Persian, 
as aknowledge of that language was, in those daye, indispensa- 
ble to such as aspired to Government employ. The proceedings 
of all the courts were written in the language of the former 
rulers of the soil When Ram Kisto had completed his course 
of studies, he camo down to Calcutta. He mixed with all 
classes of society, and was the gayest of the gay. Though 
his father’s religious projudices would not permit him to live 
at the house of one inferior in caste, he was a frequent visitor 
st the houses of the richest Sudms. Tho fathera of some 
of the Greatest natives now living, of Ashootoss Dé, Raja 
Kali Krishon, Raja Radha Kant, and Russomoy Dutt, re- 
ceived him with the distinction which his descent and talents 
deserved. Ho was loaded with presents whorever he went, 
and his projudices would permit him to recoive them. He had 
no cares. A butterfly ina garden could not be more smart, 
inconstant, or happy. 

It has been remarked by the nuthor of Selwyn’s life, that 
no task can be more disappointing in its result, than that of 
* collecting the scattered bon-mots of # man of professed wit, 
‘ with a view to prove that his reputation is well de- 
* served.” We never felt the justice of the observation more 
keenly, than in attempting to colléct Ram Kisto’s witty 
sayings, at this period of his life, In the case of Selwyn, 
M. Tieene complained, that many of the best sayings of 
the wit “bad probably been lost,” and that others had pore 
haps suffered in the narration, and that in all, “the charm of 
© manner, which must have ‘tly enhanced their value at the 
* moment they were ‘uttered’ oo of course be taken by Mr. 
* Jesse's generation only on credit.” In the caseof Ram Kisto 
Chatterjya, we have not only to complain of these things, but 
of much more. If Selwyn’s witticiams, uttered before men 
who regularly took notes of all they saw or heard, have 
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been lost, it cannot be expected that Ram Kisto Chatterjya’s, 
uttered before men, most of whom hardly knew to read 
and write, should be preserved. If the point of Selwyn’s 
jokes should have bean blunted in narration, when such 
men aa Lord March, Fox, or Walpole were the narrators, it 
cannot be expected that the point of Ram Kisto Chatterjya’s 
ehould remain as sharp, as when firet launched from his tongue, 
when we remember the hands—Ramtonu, Harihar, Bissessur, 
through which they have been transmitted tous, If Selwyn’s 
inimitable manner can only be taken on credit, Ram Kisto’s can 
hardly be taken even on that; for while we have good deserij 
tions of the former, we have scarcely even bad ones of the 
latter. The worst of all, is, Ram Kisto’s jokes were uttered in 
a gociety, the constitution of which is utterly unknown to most 
of our readers, and in what is to them a foreign tongue. Now 
it is of the nature of all wit in some degree, and of that species 
of wit, which is embodied in jeste more particularly, thet it 
cannot bear traneplantation. It would almost be as absurd to 
endeavour to translate most of Bam Kisto’a jokes, as to endea- 
vour to remove a large mango or tamarind-tree from India to 
England. The translation can be made, as well aa the troo 
removed, but the wit of the joke will be lost in the process, as 
well as the greenness and beauty of the tree. There will be 
no life in ithe + What for instance would our readers make 
of such a joke as the following ? 

Ram Kisto was one day walking with a very rich friend on 
the terrace of his house. It was a very lofty honse, and the 
prospect from the terrace was exceedingly beautiful. The 

wuts, the trees, the hedgerows, the very river with its pictureu- 
que sweep below, appeared perfectly diminutive— 


“ A miniatare soene—s fairy show.” 


As it was late, the cattle were returning from the pastures. 
“ The white and red cows resemble for all the world, our edi- 
ble Chira and Murki,” said Ram Kisto to the friend at his 
side, who roared with laughter. None of our readers, we 
are sure, will be able to explain why Ram Kisto’s friend 
laughed, or in what the point of the observation lics, It 
would, therefore, be little better than useless to attempt to ‘ive 
our readers specimens of Ram Kisto Chatteniye's wit. ey 
will not probably see any thing humorous in them. Neverthe- 
lesa, as we are on the subject, we shall attempt to describe 
some of the principal subjects, on which Ram Kisto was in the 
Practice of discharging his missiles. 

‘The Mofusail courts of justice were a perpetual butt and a 
perpetual source of merriment to him. loved to relate 
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how his tutor, Subdopody Bhuttacharjya, had been taken to 
tho court of the magistrate, and placed in prison, because 
thieves had broken into the old man’s house; how the magis~ 
trate aé last was made to understand that Subdopody wne 
not the culprit, but the individual who had suffered the wrong; 
how the magistrate asked him whether he suspected any one as 
the offender, and how he anawered he had no ground for sus- 
oting any one ; how the magistrate then enquired whether he 
recently received any one into his house as a guest, and 
how his love of truth had compelled Subdopod to answer he 
had received one man, his son-in-law, and finally, how that 
innocent son-in-law was dragged, thana by thana, to anawer 
the charge of theft, which nobody had made against him. 
He loved to relate how the new judge of the district had asked 
what a gye was, and persisted in understanding the word to mean 
dyai, until the sheristadar was obliged to explain that there 
was a collector sahih, and that the collector sahib had « mem, 
and that the gye stood in the same relation to the yal, as the 
‘mem to tho sahob. Hoe loved to relate how the old judge had 
riven a doctee in a case between two sisters of the names of 
ugudumba and Burmomoyi, under the impression that it was 
a cise between a husband and a wife, He loved to relate how 
prgla Jones saheb always held cutchery undor the ehade of the 
nian, instead of the large and pucka court the Govern- 
ment had built for him, and how he never permitted his esta- 
Dlishment to wear turbans and shoes. He loved to relate how 
shikart Horrington had a chariot drawn by toothless tigers, like 
the chariot of Cybele; and how every morning he made these 
toothless tigers drink water from the same pan a8 the kine of 
his household. He loved to relate how the veteran collector, 
Snooks, to cure a horse of impatience, when he heard a foot on 
the step of the buggy, and at the eame time reduce the amount 
of business in the office, “ regularly placed the vehicle across 
« the kachari door and accepted petitions from those only who 
* had pnseed through it.” He loved to relate how the facetious 
assistant, Brown, “ had the Naib Nazir, Hurri Ram, always 
* weighed on pay-day, and told him if he exceeded 7st. 6lbe., 
* to come for his tulub when he had reduced himeelf to the 
* calibre suited to® good second spear !"—nad how the hu- 
morous assistant got on, because the fact was reported ton 
sudder judge, who loved « joke.” Alli this, and much more, 
he loved to relate to delighted audiences, and we think, no 
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satire could be published against the Company's courts more 
bitter than Ram Kisto’s anecdotes would be, if collected 


ether, 

the vanity and the eccentricity of Ram Kisto’a neighbours, 
afforded him even greater opportunities for the exercise of hia 
humour than the Mofussil courte, Ile was constantly at them. 
‘There was one man of the name of Tarachand Nayabagis, who 
was in the habit of abusing all whom he visited, in their presence. 
Ram Kisto never met this man in company without drawing 
him out. “ What a plain spoken man isour good Nayabagis Maha- 
eai” he would say, in his quiet demure manner; ‘‘ho fears no 
one ; he speaks truth in the presence of every body.” And away 
would rattle the flattered Nayabagis, grossly abusing all the 
parties present, to their great amusement, and sometimes to their 
anger. There waa another man of the name of Kirtibas, who pre- 
tended to be very pious and holy, and who frequently declared 
that there was no Hindu boy that reverenced the religion of 
hia fathers like his own son. It was Ram Kisto’s delight to 
mortify this fellow, aa often as he could, by proving to him that 

is son was s heretic and renegade, Once, he had the son 
invited into the house of an oil-merchnat, a man of low caste, 
but supposed to be immensely rich; and to quiet tho scruples of 
the youth, said he would be one of the guests himself. To 
came to the house ag punctually as Kirtibas’a son, but while 
the latter sat down to the mcal, Ram Kisto made some excuse 
and went away, not to avoid eating, that would have been good 
snough, but to return with Kirtibas himself. The horror of 
the father at beholding his pioua son, eating publicly in the 
house of « man of low caste, and the terror of the eon at be- 
holding his venerated parent, at the scene of his disgrace, can- 
not be adeqnately described by any one but Ram Kieto himself, 
Thero waa a third neighbour, who was agreat simpleton, and 
whom Ram Kisto delighted to regale with wild aud improbable 
stories, which he would gulp down with avidity, and relate to 
others with a grave countenance. Once RamKisto told this ncigh- 
bour, that the English, naturally brave, were timid as haros, 
whenever they had to cross the great Ganges. “ The sight of the 
* glorious river,” he said, “so stormy and expansive, makes their 
* hearte quail, Whenever they reach the middle of tho river, 

they full flat on their faces in the boata, and worship it like 

the Hindus, And they whirl their hats round their heads 

erying—Puddaji ki joy—Puddaji hi joy! (Glory, glory to 

the great Ganges!) when they reach the opposite bank in 

safety.” Like a kind friend, he made his neighbour relnte 
all this farrago of nonsense iu public; and when the auditors 
laughed at the story, and the simpleton eppealed to his in- 
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formant to confirm it, Ram Kisto, of course, stoutly de- 
nied having any knowledge on the subject whatsoever. It was 
this simpleton he brought with him to Calcutta, on the occa- 
sion of his penultimate visit. Joygopaul had often ex 
© great anxiety to see the capital, and Ram Kisto consideri 
his curiosity laudable, at last gratified it. As they 
through the crowded stresta, arm in arm, for Ram Kisto thought 
he would otherwise inevitably lose his friend, a buggy dash~ 
cd past, with two big, bearded end moustachiced miltary offi. 
cers in it, “ Brother Kisto, which is the lady and which the 
gentleman in that gig?” asked Joygopaul. He had heard 
that it was the custom amongst Waglshmen in Calcutta to 
drive out together with their wives in public. “They are both 
“gentlemen. Don’t you see they have both beards and mousta- 
¢ ches ?”"—-* Now, don’t quiz me, brother, because I am a 
‘ poor villager, and never visited tta before. Didn't you 
“ tell me, yourself, that English ladies had not a spark of mo- 
* desty in them, and came out in the etrects without eo much as 
* a veil, in the same buggies with their husbands? Do tell me 
* which is the wife, like a good man.” Bam Kisto treasured up 
the hint, and made good use of hie friend's importunity in one 
of hia masterly satires. 
The popular seperstsooe of the day afforded Ram Kisto a 
ood field for the display of his humour. No man in the world 
such lots of amusing ghost stories. Wo regret that our 
will not permit us to present some of his charming narra- 
tives to the reader. The atories themselves are not very long, 
but we fear they cannot be made intelligible, without long ex- 
planations. It would be nocossary to induct the reader into the 
entire aystem of Bengali superstition, to enable him to ap- 
preciate Ram Kisto's stories with a proper zest. When a man 
does not even know, that a dead Museulman beoomcs & mam- 
do, that a dead Sudra becomes a hut, that a dead Brohman 
becomes (oht name of terror, to the ears of Hindu children !) 
a brahma-dotti, that a dead warrior. becomes a hondokatta, 
that a dead cow becomes a gomukho; when a man requires to 
be told that the brahma-dotti alwaya prefers to live on cham 
pac-trees, that he carries a brass pitcher, and has wooden sandals 
on his feet ; that the Aordokatéa goes along the streets and 
plaine, clasping and closing itsarms frantically for prey, anddrink- 
ing the blood of those who fall in its clutches ; that the gomukio 
cannot enter into a bed-room, and cannot harm infants;—when 
aman js absolutely unconscious that thereare femaledevils as well 
as male,—shuckehunris in the purest white, with heads that 
touch the ceiling, and Ee irty and foul as their crimes, and 
immoderately fond of fish; when he does not know, or knowing, 
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does not believe, that there are mighty charma, by which not 
only these departed spirits can be ued, but made the minis- 
tera of our purposes:—when o man, we repeat, is ao utter! 
ignorant, what ia the good of telling him stories, in whi 

@ devils we have named, and hundreds of others we have not 
leisure to name, play the most prominent characters, He will 
not understand such stories, or if he does understand them 
partially, he will only think them absurd. He will be blind 
to the humour that pervades them. What is the use of telling 
him the stories then, when we cannot make room for the ex- 
planationa which should accompany them, in order that they 
may be properly appreciated ? 

e eternal quarrels between the rival sects of the Vaish- 
navas and the Shaktus, furnished another abundant subject 
for Ram Kisto’s talents. There is scarcely any assembly among 
the Hindus, in which violent tisans of either aect aro 
not to be found. It was Ram Kisto’s practice, with ingeni- 
ous stories, to set theae i at loggerheads. He de- 
lighted to eet a follower of Chnytanyn and Krishna against » 
follower of Kali Mai, and watch the result. The treat was 
a8 good to him asa combat des animaur, The eame reasons, 
which influenced na in keoping back the amusing ghost at 
preclude us from dilating on theso ecenca. Our read 
not understand in what their wit consists, and in what manner 
they were instrumental in exciting the feelings of the Vaish- 
navas and Shaktus, They would consider thom dull, if not 
inexplicable. 

It would scarce be just, however, to omit ali Ram Kisto’s 
jokes from our present paper. Some of them are so short, that 
they may be repeated in » very small compass. Would it not bo 
48 well to give a specimen or two of euch? In tho course of a 
few years more, they may all utterly vanish. We belicve the 
anecdotes have never been in print, even in Bengali jest-booke, 

“ Well, Ram Kisto,” said a fastidious an rich Bengali 
Babu, “you are a great wag, but pray tell me how, os a 
Hindu, and the son of a very pious Hindu, you managed to 
eat your dinner at Babu Utum Chand’s, when you had the ehoes 
in your cloth ”” 

* My sir, leather ia not unclean! It is not the exter- 
nal, but the internal impurity that defileth the man.” 

“Fie ! fie! how can you, as a Brahman, talk in that strain?” 
The Babu was taking his evening meal, as he epoke, from a 
plate, and onps of silver. “ I never could swallow o morsel, if 
© Thad shoes at my ie. My gorge would rise at the bare 
© smell of them. low did you eat, Ram Kisto? How did yon 
* eat? It iss perfect mystery to me” 
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« Why, sir, even thus” 

The Brahman suited the action tothe word. Hoe took a large 
sweetmeat from the Babu’s plate, put it into his mouth, and 
awallowed it unceremoniously. 

It is needless to add that the Baba was horrified beyond 
measure. He thought fourteen generations of his ancestors 
would be consigned to the lowest depths of the Hindu in- 
ferno, for the sin he had unconsciously committed, in permitting 
a Brahman to eat from his plate, after he had polluted it with his 
low-caste touch, and believed devoutly that he would ebare their 
awful fate when he died. He spent eome thousands to atone 
for his guilt, and, if possible, avert the calamity from his head. 
‘We may rest assured, Ram Kisto Chatterjya did not come 
empty-handed when the thousands were spent. 

“The times are wofully changed,” said another wealthy 
Babu, to Ram Kisto, in the course of converaation. In the 
* golden age, the Sudra had but to bow reverentially ton Brah- 
« man to bo saved forever. The fire in the Brohman’s hand used 
© to consume all his eins, as he stretched it forth to return the 
* salutation. Whereis that holy fire at the presont day ? What 
© Brehman bas got it.‘ Every Brahman that comes to you,” 
replied Ram Kisto, naively : “ not your whole body burn 
* with anger at the sight of the lazy beggars with the sacred 
* threads, that throng your door for alms? And how can it burn, 
* unless they have the fire of which you speak ?” 

Some natives are habitually most unfortunate in their com- 
pliments, Dwarkanauth Tagore may be cited as an instance. 
How do you like our religion ?” asked the Pope, of our 
friend, when he bad seen maga at St. Peter’s—« Very mach, 
indced, sir—it is s0 like ny own.” ‘ Who is the beat speaker 
in the house?” asked one of Sir Robert Peel’s friends, when one 
night Dwarkanauth returned in high spirits from hie seat 
in the gallery.—** That ia not 9 difficult question,” answered 
our friend ; “ Lord John Russell is a very good speaker, I was 
€ charmed with his eloquenco; and Stanley is better still; but 
© when Peel rose, I thought his: ch would never end,” mean- 
ing, of course, that Peet ecli them both. Ram Kisto Chat~ 
terjya waa not of this ill-fated class. His compliments were 
ehoivce and delicate in the extreme, If his satires could lacerate, 
hia eulogies could heal. Te had the arrows to wound, and the 
salve to cure, equally at hiscommand. We are sorry to add, 
that none of his compliments are capable of translation. 

‘We have already said, that Ram Kisto was e rare mimic; in- 
deed, he quite equalled Theodore Hook in this reapect. He had 
tty different facea, and twice as many voices,” when he chose 
to indulge in the propensity. He once visited « private theatre, 
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in Caloutta, in the company of a friend. When he returned, 
he gratified his circle of acquaintances with imitations of all 
the actors, Nothing could be more ridiculona than his Macbeth. 
Thove that saw it, will remember it to theit dying day. Tho 


rimaces, the hard breathii the convulsive snatches at the sire 
wn dagger, were all in highest style ofthe burlesque, If 
the gentleman, who performed the part, had seen Ram Kisto's 


imitation of it, we fear he would have been inclined to stab 
him in a rage. It is eaid that Theodore Hook made but a dull 
companion at breakfast, and that he could only exercise his 
extraordinary powers of amusement after dinner, The bright 
light of the candles, and the continual bouncing of cham- 

ne corks, were the sources of his inepiration, He could 
not be all himaelf without them. The visitors at the humble 
house of Mr. Charles Lamb, or the gorgeously decorated 
mansion of Rogers, remember the contrast between the quiet 
man of the morning snd the noiyy one of the evening, when 
he made extempore poems on all the company round, full of 
puna and sarcasms, and what not ! There must have been some- 
thing congenial in the natures of Hook and Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya; for the latter, like the former, seldom shone except in 
the evening, though he never had recourse to the bottle to sharp- 
en his intellects, Individuals anxious to see Ram Kisto Chat~ 
terjya in his glory, seldom invited him to morning parties 

ey knew, as well as JJook’s admirers, that he reserved all his 

brilhancy for the evenings. 

Likeall Hindus, Ram Kisto waa married when a child, and be- 
fore ho understood the responsibilities of the tie. Nursing Chat- 
terjya chose a bride for him. She was dark, and her face and hor 
figure were not very beautiful; but she was descended froma 
long and illustrious family of Kuline, Ram Kisto loved her much, 
and ehe—but it is needless to add n word about her—what Hindu 
lady does not love her husband? I¢ is currently rumour- 
ed, that Ram Kisto’s wife shared his wit, and delighted the 
inner apartments of iu houses, as much as Ram Kisto tha 
outer; but on this subject we have not positive information. 
The couple had three daughters, but no sons, One of the 

htera, we were told sometime ago, still lives. 

bile Ram Kisto dandled his little girls at Santipur, or 
mixed with the most fashionable circles in Calcutta, he was 
not wholly blind to his own interests, or inseneible to the 
glory of leaving » name to posterity, which should be looked 
Spon with equal respect and love. He wrote at intervals, 

'e believe his productions have never been collected together. 
Such 2 collection is very desirable. A native that would make 
it, would confer a service on his country. 








° 
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His astires he wrote with ease andcelerity; he never took 
any pains with them; but his songs he elaborated with care, 
and polished and re-polished, until they glittered like diamonds, 
Every body that has seen specimens of Foth satires and songs, 
would know as much, without being told. There ia n dash of 
playfulness in the former, which would be utterly destroyed by 
careful revision, and a gentle grace and elegance in the latter, 
which no amount of talent could have attained without labor. 
‘We have heard that the satires were sometimes written off 
hand. Were we asked to the compositions of what English 
poet they bear the closest resemblance, we would anawer 
Churchill, They have not the perpetual loftiness of Dry- 
den, nor the smoothness and conciseness of Pope, but they 
havo the rapid flow, the vigour, and, we fear, the bitterness of 
Churchill. There is no effort apparent about them. We 
cannot give the reader any ‘imens of the satires, because 
the eons of many of those, who were ridiculed, living, and 
we have neither the right, nor the will, to give pain to them by 
the resuscitation of the attacks on their fathers; but an 
curious on the enbject, may obtain specimena from intelligent 
native friends. The well known satire, written under the pa- 
tronage of the Maha Raja Nub Kissen :— 

Tore bap betta khaito juto, 
Sheke jane lok lokuto, 

“ Your father, wretch, used to be beaten with shoes, what does he 
now of society or manners”-—may bear @ comparison with the Epis- 
tle to Hogarth for nerve and spirit, It is a perfect torrent of 
fierce invective. The manner in which the poet uses his blud- 
geon is appalling even to by-atanders! The more elegant, but 
scarcely lexs bitter:— 


‘Luokbi chara gadi khan, chara alta ens, 
Cochmaver posbaker modhai, kbali skts taz. 


% A wretched broken carriage—tattered harnesse—the coachman’s 
dress a skull cap—and nothing else”—for ely humour may match 
with the best parts of the Roeciad. As for the popular— 


Fay ma shai, tarebeora bosbai 
Bolai O shurbo nashai !” 


‘Wo hardly’ know to what to compare it! It is so national and 
peculiar, and withal so racy; but there is no use in go 
on thus separately giving the first or bast-remembered lines 
of each satire. ‘The obstacles which lie in our way, and pre- 
clude us from making any continuous extracts from the 
satires, disappear when we come to the songs. These are not 
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tinctured by any personalities, nor, what is still better, by any 
groseness, ey are quite in advance of the age. No hetter 
roof can be given of Kisto’s purity of heart, than thet 
iving in a circle, most of the members of which had a love for 
all sensual and perverted pleasures above all things, he was 
able to write atrains that might be sung in the ears of innocent 
children or bashful women, We were so well pleased with 
many of the songs, that we marked about a dozen for insertion, 
but on second thoughts, we came to the conclusion, that it 
would be best to confine ourselves to three or four. Qur 
travalations seemed so indifferent, and, when read slong with 
the original, sppeared to convey so inadequate an idea of it, 
that in justice to Ram Kisto, we could not muster courage 
to give more, lest our sins should be laid on his shoulders, 
Here is our first specimen :-— 


80NG, 


‘Oh ! never look on women's eyes, 
‘Their serpent gaze will fascinate, 

Aud then betray theo: Yousl:, be wise, 
And fy their lustre ere too late ; 

Or should’s¢ thou finger—loth to part, 

Ob ! never, never trust her heart. 


Ob } never list to woman's roiee, 
‘There's flatzery in its every tons, 

To make thy puloes throb—rejoice, 
And leave thee theo, to monrn alous. 

But should'st thou, &o. 


Ob! never Jet thy bosom heave, 
For wornan's twin-born blush and eraile, 
The glittering emile will oft deceive, 
‘The blush alas! as oft beguile ; 
But ehould’st thou, &o, 


However imperfect thetranslation may be, it will be seen, that 
the leading idea of the lines is eminently fitted for i 
tended to be popular. We have endeavoured to re the 
tone and music of the original, aa much as possible, but we 
cannot say with any success. A better echolar and versifier 
may tora out something more,—indeed much more approxi- 
mate; but we doubt whether any amount of talent will ena- 
ble ® man to produce an exact arom The English 
sf 1, we fear, will not admit of it. It is harsh, compared 
wi 8 flexible Bengali—more fitted fo convey LATE Btu. 

delicate, gentle 








pendous, sublime ideas, and less fitted for eoft, 
thoughts, 
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Oar second specimen shall be of a different character. 
4 SONG TO MAMADEO. 


To him, the mighty king of kings, 

To him, to En wo alee supreme, 
And from the eloud-surrounded throne, 
‘Ou which he eite unseen, alone, 

Bide oceans roll end sunlight stream, 
And showers on earth its precious things, 
Ste froita and grain erops—let us raise 
Our grateful bymn of thenks aud praice. 


‘To him, who owns the ics-erowned hills, 
Where spring for ever holds ber reign, 

Whero varied buds perpetual blow, 

And from ther fragrant coneers throw 
Sweet odours on the air, that fain 

‘Would play the lover with the rills 

‘That dash jn musio—tet us raise 

Onr grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 


To him, whom Vishnu must obey, 
‘Whom star-crowned Brabma must adore, 
Who once appeared before their sight, 
In all hia majesty and might, 
A piller in'the days of iors, 
So huge, so vast, together th: 
‘Wath fear shrunk from it—let vs reise 
Onr grateful byron of thanks and praise. 


from whove resplendent brow 
jacred Ganga laughing springs, 
glides through earth by rock end tower, 
‘That o'er its waters darkly lour, 
And groves that g their verdant wings, 
Stretching each creeper clasped Lough, 
‘To view its image—let us raise 
Our grateful byma of thanks and praise. 


To him, upon whose forsbead gleams 
‘The moon's white bark, whose curving throat 
‘The soulptor's lofty ert defies, 
‘Whose melting loveillumined eyes, 
His grace- heert denote, 
And won by attractive beame 
‘His bright haired Gma—tet us raise 
‘Our gratefal hymn of thanks end praise, 


To him, not beautiful alone, 

But girt with terrors—him, whose hair 
hls fiery suskee ie bound, that dart 

eir glances to gezer'’s he: 

"And rear their horrid crests ia tir, 
Leng i by ‘the viol's sprightly tone 

lethargio—let us raise 

Our Sargechal hymn of thanks and praise. 
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Tohin, the Litre who rules 

er demous thet no topgue may name, 

‘Whose usek a grisly garland beard 

Composed of human heads; who wesre 
Destruction’s aword of dartiug flane, 

And quafa his drink from empty skulls, 

‘Aud apeaks in thander—let aa raise 

Our gratefal hymn of thanka and praive, 


There is much more of it, but perhaps thus much will euffice. 
The reader, versed in Hindu mythology, will hardly require to 
be told that the poet has availed himself of the various names 
of the god Shiva in his song or hymn, and used them na pegs 
whereon to suspend his floral wreaths,—that Ugur, one of Shiva's 
names, means furious—that Chundru Shehurv, another, means 
one whose forehead is adorned with a half-moon—that Shrikan- 
tu, a third, means one whose throat is beautiful—that 
Kupalubhrit, a fourth, means one whose alme-dish is a ekuil—thnt 

a Dhuru, a fifth, means one who caught the goddess Gunga 
in hia hair, and so on.* 

Our third and last specimen shall be another 


soNa, 








‘Who dwells in solitude at home ; 

No gentlo wife hie cares beguiling, 

‘No graceful children round him smiling, 
mniling babe upon hie knee; 

‘A heart which vacant thrones dinphnyet, 

‘Where Love with Gladuess never pluyeth, 

‘Where not « gleam of suneliive atrayeth, 

But evil pessions wandering free, 
tmpel to sigh for othery’ treasares, 
And scowling look on otvere’ ploasuras, 
y- 











And curse his own sad destin: 


Though Honor, Weal 
And crown bim 
He cannot t 








springing, 
leafless, seared, and blighted tree 
And if in mart or street he greststb, 

‘The children whom, by chance, be raeeteth, 
T ith aobing heart that beateth, 

Wi i stran v5 
"Theiz emiles, their joyfut looks, remsivd bim, 
‘Thes he bes nought on earth to bind him, 

‘And tears flow forth unconsciously. 


* See Ward on the Hindus for other names, 
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In the latter part of his life, Ram Kisto Chatterjya shared the 
Jot to which posts in every age, (except in our present iron one, 
when all things seem to run out of the usual order,) appear to 
have been doomed. He became poor, and somewhat dependent 
on hia friends and admirers. Always of a generous disposition, 
he had wasted the greatest of the property which his fa- 
ther had left him, ere he past the prime of life; but there 
would have been still enough left to maintain him and his, in 
comfort, nay even in affluence, through life, if he had not im- 
prudently lent a very large sum to a man whom he had known 
from youth. It was the old story. ‘The trusted friend proved 
® rogne, and made himeclf acarce. Ram Kisto never recovered 
a pice of what he lent, and was thrown on the resources and the 
bounty of such, as knew the atuff of which he was made, and 
chose to open their purses to him in his evil days, 

It was to bo expected, that ho should be thus thrown on the 
generosity of others after he had spent his own fortune. The 
good daye of Bengali literature had not arrived then, nor 
have they arrived yet. Vernacular authors, that would not 
starve, must seek patrons; the public cannot feed them. Years 
ago, it was the same thing in Mngland, and to a certain extent 
it ia eo still, although the advance of civilization has materi- 
ally changed the aspect of affairs there. Iu time it may do as 
much or more in Bengal. The diffusion of a taste for the pure 
pleasures of literature, among all sorts of the population, may 
save our posts of a future day from the degradation of cring- 
ing to the co for money. When the masa of the population 
thal! have Jearnt to read and write, and shall be placed cir- 
cumstances, in which they may be able to afford the gratifica~ 
tion of buying books, Bengali poetsand authors will become 
perfectly independent of patrons and other adventitious aida— 

ut not before. Now they must struggle on with the help of 
rich men, and Vernacular Societies, and the like, as best they 
may. ‘The hackneyed lines— 

™ Alas! what ills the author's life amail ! 
‘Toil, ‘want, the patron, und the jail!" 

cannot well be applied to the author in England at the present 
time; but it can, very ap; ‘iately, to the author in Bengal. 
Bam Kisto Chatterjya, in his later life, felt their truth in come 








measure. 

Tt was in the middle of winter, just cightecn years ago, that 
Bam Kisto, while living at the house of a friend in Calcutta, had 
an attack of fever. The disease was mild at first, but was accom- 
panied by an utter prostration of spirita Ram Kisto felt an 
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inward presentiment, that it would prove fatal to him. So 
apparent became his lowness of spirits, that those among whom 
he lived, determined to send him home without delay. A boat 
was hired for him, and the boatmen were directed to make all 
speed with him to Santipur. When they arrived at that place, 
‘his disorder had increased. He clasped ‘his wife and children, 
aa they came to him on board, and told them he had no inten- 
tion of going to his house, us his end was near. He would 
remain on the banks of the Ganges and die like his forefathers. 
The waters of the sacred river (oh! the fell power of euper- 
stition I) would wash his sins away. 

Three days after his arrival, he breathed hia last, in the arma 
of those he most loved, and without any pain. 

We have already informed our readers, that Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya was beautiful aa a child, but plain, very plain indeed, as 
aman, He was short of stature, with dark curling hair, and a 
complexion which, though originally fair, had become tanned 
by time, weather, thought, and perhaps care. The amall-pox, 
which had committed its ravage on his countenance in early 
youth, left deep and indelible marks upon it,and the oye which 
it had injured never regained its power. Yet, plain as he was, 
there was something in his face more attractive than the fresh- 
est faces of common men, It was characterized and made 
peculiar, by an air of the utmost ingenuousness, and it glowad 
with the light that burnt within. No man of genius, sensibility, 
or heart, ever had a wholly repulsive nepect. 

We have not Icisure to depict Ram Kisto's character 
minutely. We leave the future Boswells and Lockharta of 
Bengal, to narrate that he was immoderately fond of mango- 
fish and tobacco; the future Gleigs to praise that immoderate 
fondness; the future Macaulaye luminously and vehemently 
to point out the absurdity oF that praise; and the future 
Carlyles to philosophise, in half-intelligible language, on the 
fondness, the praise, and the absurdity all together; but we 
cannot conclude our article without s word on its first and most 
prominent feature—ita independence. What e contrast does 
that independence present to the ostentatious independence of 
many amongst us now! ‘The rising generation of Hindus 
will brag and bluster about their independence in the Town 
Holl, as if they never cared « bit for your judges, your secre- 
taries, and your members of council—but place them in a 
mixed committee of great and small men, and you will see 
how constantly they will vote with the former, and how they 
will overlook, and cry down, and se the latter. It is not 
those who bave the semblance of independence that have 
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always the substance of it. Ram Kisto Chattarjya, never once, 
in his life, boasted of his independence ; we verily believe, 
he never thought that he was it it, but he never 

red the lash when justice required it should fall on the 
shoulders of the wealtizest and greatest, It is only neoessary 
to allude to his eatires, to how how little he feared or cared for 
the great ones of his time. 

The genus, Young Bengal, had not developed itsolf fully, 
while Bam Kisto was living amongst us—it was but sprouting 
up then,—like « mushroom, Yet was it a constant theme for 
Bam Kisto’s sallies, The immoderate love of wine and spirits 
and cigars, the very doubtful morality, the shaw} turbane, 
and glittering rings and gold chains for the waist—the contempt 
for every thing belonging to, or produced in the country, and 
love for every thing foreign the tond-eating,—the perpe- 
tual fawning ‘upon those who have the gift of appointments 
in their hande—the want of any thing like decent celf-reepect— 
the quarrels for iprecedence-—the contempt of their own fathers 
and mothers and wives, because they are not “ educated”—the 
want of any religion—all this, and a thousand things besides, 
were endloss aubjecta for Ram Kisto’s ridicule. We remember 
that he once called on a native of the species, who loved nothin, 
0 much a4 to ape the manners of Englishmen. The fellow 
# call-bell, as if he could not call hia numerous servants (one 
bearer and one hurkaru !) by name, and when Ram Kisto was 
conversing with him, he rang it. “Saheb,” cried a servant 
in w hoatee voice out-side, and ran in with clasped hands. 
Ram Kisto started from his seat, and made hurriedly for the 
door. “Do not go,” said hie host.—“ There is s sabeb coming,” 
said Ram Kisto, in spparent alarm; “I shall see you again.” — 
What eabeb ?’—“ Didn’t the man announce one just now? 
* He cried Saheb.” Ob he merely responded to my call.” 
* Did he? I thought you were a babu and nota saheb,” anid 
Bam Kisto, quietly sitting down egain, The scheb hung his 
head, and felt the rebuke. Such was Ram Kisto's constant 
treatment of Young Bengal when he had only partially deve- 
Toped himself, when he had not, as now, attained the summit 
of his glory, whea he was lingering at the very foot of the 
ladder. What would his treatment have been, if he had seen 
him an we see him every day! Alna! we require a Ram Kisto 
now, to satirize and to correct the rising generation. 
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Tax following are the words of one, concerning whom India 
may boast herself the first cradle of his world-wide fame, and 
whoee death we now deplore as a national bereavement :— It 
has been my lot to live among idolators, among pereons of 
all creeds, and of all religions; but I never knew yet of 

a single instance, in which public means were not provid- 

ed sufficient to teach the people the religion of their couatry. 

These might be falae religions; I know but one trac one; 

but yet means were not wanting to teach those falee reli- 

gions, andThope that weshall not have done with this subject, 

until we have found sufficient means for teaching the people 

of Mnglind their duty to their Meker, and their duty to one 

another, founded on their duty to their Maker; and beside, 

that we shall be able to teach the word of God to every indi- 

vidual living under the protection of her sacred Majesty.” 
Happy would it be for England and India, were every one 
of us as wise in pronouncing, and consistent in fulfilling, pub- 
lic and individual duty 28 he was, whom the nation now has 
lost; and we trust that these sentiments of the Inte Duke of Wel- 
Tington find a warm response in the hearts of many of our 
legislators, and will secure for them acoronet of glory when 
the most brilliant earthly honours shall be, like his, of no- 
thing worth, They express the very pith of all we want 
to advance in_thia paper, that it is the duty of ihe people of 
England, the British Parliament, and the East India Company, 
each in their sphere, to do what they can to teach—zhar duty 
to their Maker, and their duty to one another, founded on ther 
duty to their Maker ; to tack the word of God to every individual 
Kving under the protection of her sacred Majesty in India, 

Let us now ask with what degree of favour these relizious 
prineiptce are likely to be regarded, and what measure of at~ 
tention the Christian interests of India are likely to receive 
from the Houres of Parliament. Every secular interest of Eng- 
land will certainly be daly ostimated in the House, aud provided 
for ;—the cotton goods of Manchester, the silks of Norwich, the 
cutlery of Sheffield, the jewellery of London, and the merchan- 
diae of Liverpool, will each have their defenders in this discus- 
sion. Membere of corn-law leagues at home will be stout 
protectioniste in their efforts to hinder the ingenious hand of 
the Hindu from competing with the manufacturers in our King- 
lish markets, while staunch protectioniats will greet the proposal 
to glint with English manufactures, by means of Government 
faira, a country which, to our disgrace, is still unprovided with 
the steam engine, railwaye, or even wind or water-mills. 

P 
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Again, the interests of the Europeans in India will be 
duly represented. The civil, military, medical services, and 
merchant intereste, will have their advocates; and even the 
ecclesiasticul department will probably have weight enough 
in the House to constrain the Government to pay another bi 
shop or two, to grant « charter to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
strengthen the staff of chaplains; but can we look in the 
House with equal confidence for advocates in favour of the 
great Missionary interests of India? These are carried on 
not only by the Church of England, but by other denomi- 
nations, as well in England, as in America and the conti- 
nent, and in their united efforte not lees than £187,000 was ex- 
pended in the year 1850. What wo want for India are mem- 

ers who will study the circumstances, and identify thomselves 
with the interests, temporal and eternal, of the 150 millions of 
the land, 

‘We want advocates for the interests of the East Indian, 
the Mahomedan, and the Hindu. We waut an advocate for 
the uncovenanted clerks and officials in our public services, by 
whose toil and talents the affairs of Government are carriod 
on, We want an advocate for the 250,000 native soldiers, who 
have faithfully served us, and ably helped to place us and keep 
us where we are. And we want advocates for the collective 
intcresta of 150 millions of our fellow-subjects, from whose 
means the entire revenuc of the land is drawn. Let us hope 
that we shall find many such advocates in the vewly sssem- 
bled Parliament, who mny identify themeelves with these se- 
parate interests, Dut likewise let them duly estimate the 
eternal salvation of the millions of the land, for whom they 
are now about to administer the principles of Christian legis- 
lation. 

Hitherto the spiritual interests of the natives have attracted 
but little concern a Parliament, and led a no reals except 

erhaps some general expression of approval and acknowle: 
vient of duts ye the part of the state, which were doomed 
not to be followed up by any practical results. Should nothing, 
or next to nothing, be effected for the cause of humanity and 
Christisnity by the terms of the next charter, the Christian 

hilanthropist will not relax his efforts or depress his hope. 
We are assured of the end tor which India has been annexed 
to Chrietion Protestant England ; and if we have still to pro- 
ceed without the favour or assistance of the temporal powers, 
the greater will ultimately be the glory to God. Our hopes, 
however, from Parliament, under present circumetances, are 
more promising than they have hitherto been. During the last 
twenty years, the interest in the propagation of the Gospel has 
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advanced at home, and considerable outward success has followed 
the labours of missionary societies abroad, and questions which 
have been put to the witnesses, whose examination has already 
been printed, show that some consideration is being bestowed 
on the cause of religion. 

Among the heads under which the inquiries of the committee 
of Parliament are to be conducted, two immediately affect 
the present subject :—The 5th, “‘ The measures adopted, and the 
* institutions established and endowed, for the promotion of 
* education in India”"—The 7th, “ Ecclesiastical provision 
* for the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction.” 

In furtherance of tho interests of Christianity in India on 
the occasion of this enquiry, a conference has been lately 
formed in London, whose proceedings have been printed in 
a recent number of the Madras Quarterly Missionary Journal, 
Delegates from the Christian Knowledge Society, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary 
Society, have associated themselves for the purpose of taking 
such measures as may seem to them best calculated to promote 
the efficiency aud well-being of the church, and the interests of 
religion in India, on the occasion of the renewal of powers to 
the Hon’ble East India Company. ‘Tho names of the persous 
forming this conference have publiahed, and with a few 
of the officials of those societies, include a list of old Indians, 
well known for the deep concern they have evinced in the diffu- 
sion of Chrietian truth in India since their return home. 

The resulta of five of tho meetings of the conference have 
been published, and include the following resolutions :— 

I. “That any meagurcs that may be taken by these socie- 
" ties, for promoting the designs of thia coaference, are likely 
* to be more effeotive, if w by the three societies severally 
* and independently ; but that im order to secure substantial 
* agreement as to the course to be pursued, it is desirablo that 
' the representatives of the three societies should, from time 
' to time, confer together.” 

IL“ That it is advisable (1.) to presa for an increase of the 

episcopate of India. (2.) To  sepeeaeni te necessity of an in- 

creased number of chaplains and assistant chaplains, and to ask 
for tain sid towards the support of clergymen in the 
smaller English stations, where there is no chaplain or asais- 
tant chaplain. (3.) To recommend the appointment of native 
sub-assistant chaplains, as already recommended by the Bishoy 

of Calcutta, to minister to Native Christians connected wit: 

the Hon’ble Company’s service. (4.) To point out the impor- 
tance of increased means, and an improved system of educa- 
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* tion in India, ond to call attention to the especial claima of 
the peorer classes of Europeans and East Indians connected 
with the public service.” 

III. «That the object, for which » yearly sum for educa- 
tional purposes is set apart by tho East Indian Government, 
is to promote a good general education, to be ascertained on 
report of their inspectors, among all classes of the inhabitants 
of India,” 

IV. “ That every school, in which such general instruction is 
* conveyed, ns chall reach the standard prescribed by the com- 
petent authorities, be entitled to share in the benefit of the 
Government grant.” 

Y. = That any regulation or usage, which prevents the 
admiasion of the holy Seri into schools and colleges 
eapported by Government, ld be discontinued.” 

. © That the three societies be requested to put them-~ 
selves into communication with the Board of Control, and with 
the Directora of the Hon’blc East India Company.” 

VII. “ That a copy of the proceedings of this conference be 
communicated to the several Indian bishops, with a respectful 
request that their Lordships will communicate to the confer- 
ence their remarks on the severe] points embraced in the re- 
solutions, and any other information, which is calculated to 
promote the designs of the conference ; also, that their lordships 
will suggest any further measures, which, in their judgment, 
may properly fall within tho functions of the conference.” 

vil. “ That the conference desires to submit for considera- 
tion the importance of using every effort to ameliorate the 
condition of society in India, and expecially of discountenancin, 
euch inhuman and demoralizing customs as are unhappily atill 
too prevalent in that country.” 

While we sincercly congratulate ourselves on the existence 
and efforts of this conference, we fully concur in the expres- 
sions of the first resolution, that any measure, which may be 
taken by those societies, are likely to be more effective if inde- 
pendently urged by the three; and we place even still more hope 
upon the individual exertions of those who, whether in the 

louse or out of it, may be led to study and further the Chris- 
tian interesta of India. 
This conference, comprising, as it does, some distinguished 
public servants of the Company, is not likely to err on the side of 
rossing too severely their late hon’ble masters ; and on the other 

Pind wo have confidence thet the representatives of those religi- 
ous societies will not com; ise the spiritual d of the 
country, by limiting their wishes to the distinctive views of the 
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church to which they belong, nor in any degree fall short of the 
igh aima which the occasion invites, and the eternal destinies 
of the inhabitants of India demand. 

‘We shalt now proceed to review some of those eubjects which 
might seem to demand the attention of Parliament, in which the 
interests of Christianity in India are involved. We shall allude 
tothe matters included in the resolutions of the united con- 
ference, and shall perhaps be the means of suggesting other 
matters for the exercise of their praiseworthy zeal ; allowing 
ourselves more latitude in the choice of topics than could be 
embraced in the deliberations of a purely missionary body. If 
our remarks should savour too much of complaint, it is not that 
we are unmindful of the advantages which have hitherto been 
enjoyed,—and which shall be acknowledged in their place,—but 
because the present is the opportunity for enumerating and 
femoving the defects and evils which the past has brought to 
ight. 

The firet subject of enquiry, which commenda itself to our 
notice, ie— 

Tus AskaRt Department or GoveRNnMENT.—This cor- 
responds with our excise, and the enquiry is demanded whether 
it be, or not, the source of the great spread of drunkenness in 
India during the last fifty years. The excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors is contrary to the religious laws and habits of 
life, both of the Mobammedan and Hindu. There is no 

roper Bengali word to express drunkenness, to “ eat mndnese” 

cing the only phrase in use; and the habits of the natives 
are #0 free from it, when left to themselves, that in a little vil- 
Juge we once lived in for cighteen months, a singlo man 
never appeared under the influence of intoxi . In larger 
towns, where the abkari system operates, drunkenness is 
almost os common as in England, and is becoming incregsingly 
a0; and the prevalence is generally imputed to the working of 
the present Government abkari. To do justice to this subject 
would demand an article of itself. We can only most briefly 
allude to its evila 

In this, og in other branches of Government, the increase of 
the present revenue ia the one end sought by the Company, 
and, therefore, the great aim of the native subordinates: % 
effect this end in the abkari department, every stratagem is 
devised to establish drinking shopa in villages, whore heretofore 
there had never been euch, and to put impediments in the way 
of those oensing to sell who had once commenced. The conse 
has eometimes occurred, that when a respectable man is entrap- 
ped into selling spirits, he is led to decamp and forfeit his duty 
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id in advance, fixtures, and what outstanding debts may 
Pa lett Such s case, with many like grievous details, will only 
be understood by those who are acquainted with the proceedings 
of native subordinates, endowed with the greatest official 
powers, and the smallest possible enlarics; for whose moral 
improvement not the slightest care has been taken, or concern 
shewn, and whose immediate covenanted superintendent is per- 
haps » hundred miles off, in Calcutta or Decea, This epread of 
drankenness seems the greatest evil, as it is one of the most pro- 
tminent results of our connexion with India, And it is with 
thankfulness believed, that many, connected with the Govern- 
ment, who know best the working of the spirit license, are 
most averse to it. 

The abkari system of operation, before the beginning of this 
century, was not objectionable. An oppressive tax on the 
toddy-tree, which formed the chief revenue, would have only 
checked the produce; and it is probable that a return to 
the old system, and a total euppreesion of the present abkari 
system, would, through the remaining habits and feelings of the 
natives, go far to bring about the happy state of things on this 
head that existed up to fifty years ago. But it is possible that 
under present circumstances a romedial measure of Govern- 
ment may be necessary to effect this: and the present evil is 
so rapidly increasing, and of such a crying character in its 
temporal effects upon the Hindu constitution, under 9 tropical 
sun, and the demoralizing results are such, as to call before all 
others for the interposition of the state. 

IL Isuvuman ‘Rures.—-Among the inhuman rites of India, 
which still ery to God and man for abolition, the one deserving 
first notice is that of Entrajati, commonly called “ Ghét- 
mourder.” This rite enjoins the conveyance of the sick and 
aged away from their homes, to be exposed on the banks of the 

nges, and, before death, submerged beneath the waters of 
the sacred stream. 

In a former article in this Review on the subject, it is calou- 
lnted that, at the lowest computation, not fewer than a thousand 
natives day are offered to thia bloody idol The details 
of this Jorsible rite are fully given in the sbove-mentioned 
article, the substance of which was supplied by Prize Essays 
prepared by intelligent natives in Calcutta. The following ex- 
tracts, which mark the murderous character of the rite, would 
seem fo prove the necessity for Government interference :— 
** Moreover,” (proceeds the native essayist)“ we turn round 
* and challenge our countrymen to deny thefact, if they can, that 
* in a great majority of cases, far from any wieh to be carried 
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© tothe riverbeing shewn, an unwillingness is invariably display- 
«ed. How frequently do we witness men, when that’ drendfad 
“hour comes in which they are for ever to be separated from 
* their much loved family and home, ontreating their friende 
* and relations in a most affecting manner to delay the acting of 
* their intended purposes for a while.” In another place, hesaye, 
— How often do wo witness, with tears in our eyes, the sick, 
© unconscious of the dangerous nature of their disease, talking 
* and conversing with great cheerfulness ; but no sooner are the 
heavy tidings brought to them that they must prepare to go to 
« visit the Ganges, than they, drawing o sigh, turn on the aide, 
* and are never seen to speak any more.” 

The native Ilindu essayists naturally ebrink from imputing to 
their countrymen the crime of murder from malice prepense, or 
covetousness. But who shall doubt, that a rite which affords such 
facility for wilful murder is frequently eo employed? It has 
come within our own power to authenticate two auch instances. 

A gentleman, holding a distinguished position in Calcutta, 
‘was informed, some years ago, that the relations of a sick native 
had taken him to die at the river, though not in dangerous ill- 
ness, in order to possess themaclyes of his wealth. He proceed- 
ed to the ghét, or burning place, accompanied by a medical 
practitioner, and, finding the case to be as reportod, asked to ace 
the “ Will,” which being shown, he tore it, and threw it into 
the river, whereupon they brought the sick man home, and he 
was alive for some years after. 

Tho second was given us by s gentleman, who happened 
to be the head civilian in a district at the time when the 
raja had been subjected to this rite under peculinrly dis- 
graceful circumstances. This gentleman told us, that he ab- 
stained from showing the accustomed marks of reapect to his son 
and successor, and when this young raja called, mentioned that 
he had so acted to mark his displeaeure at the murder of his 
father. To which the raja replied, that it was not his fault, as 
he had nothing todo with it. The dis eful circumstances 
alluded to, and which were generally believed at the time, 
were these, The deceased raja, who had gone in some state, 
when ill, to sacred place on the Ganges, while walking out 
in the evening, eaw his vast funeral pile erecting, and ob- 
served in the presence of others, that they should desist, as he 
was getting better and would return soon. The servant of 
the family, whose office it was, placed him in the water that 

ight, and his remains were burnt next morning. 
inlike some other Moloch rites of the Hindus, the ghét 
murders reet upon weak and comparatively modern authority 
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in the shastras. It does not appear that there is any allusion 
to the cuetom, whether preceptive, historical, or incidental, 
in any of the most ancient of tl books, Professor Wileon 
says, in his lectures on the religions practices and opinions of 
the Hindus:—* Tho custom of carrying the dying to the 
© banks of the Ganges, or come river considered sacred, has 
no warrant from antiquity, any more than it hae from reason 
“and humanity.” And one of the natives before alluded to, 
attempts, with much Jearning and ingenuity, to show that 
the custom has not prevailed for more than 360 years. This 
period, however, we think far too short. 

It ia acknowledged that some difficulties are in the way of 
remedying, by act of the Legislature, an evil of such general 
prevalence. Still the attention of Government eshonld be 
turned to 60 murderous 2 rite, and it is not improbable, that 
when attempted, the rite of “ Entrajati” will be found to 
admit of aa safe and effectual a remedy as did tho sati, in- 
fanticide, Gunga Saugor murders, slavery, &e. &e. 

Ths Government are engaged in the suppression of another 
Moloch rite among the Khond tribes on the southern fronticr of 
Orissa, ‘The “ Merriah” sacrifice enjoins the tearing in 
pieces of a living human victim, as an oblationto the Earth 
god; and it is to be feared ernel superstition prevails 
along the South among the Hill tribes, to an extent not yet 
realized by us. But this subject has already been discussed in 
our pages so much in detail, that there is little necessity for us 
now to recur to it. 

Besides these are other cruel abominations, which, though 
not murderous, should certainly be put down by the strong 
hand of authority. In Bhowanjpore, in the immedinte precincts 
of Calcutta, may be seen, during the Churruck Pujah, a man 
swung round by the sinews of his back, to afford a barbarous 
excitement to the people; and the same is to be found in most 
of the villages of Bengal. We have seen among the palaces 
of Chauringhi, a procession of scarce clad devotees, cach one 
having a long iron rod pissed throngh bis tongue or his 
cheeks, or having iron plates of fire on his head, or between 
the pierced wrists. We would not have such abominations 
banished from Calcutta and allowed elsewhere, The expression 
of a wish on the part of the Government, or Police magistrate, 
would effect this, and do the cause of humanity no good; but we 
mention euch things to show, that there is too much indifference 
to such abominations; and there is still a necessity on the part 
of Christian England to persevere as much as ever in ita 
humane and holy efforts for India. 
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To plead toleration on behalf of any of the foregoing in- 
human rites were as absurd as to countenance the religions 
murders of the thug and dscoit, or protect the devotees from 
being taken up by the police for ing naked in the streets of 
Calcutta. 

I, Govexxment connection witn Ino.arey.—Upon 
this subject, which has eo often called for the just zeal of 
the Christian community, it is scarce necessary to pause. 
The subject has been discussed at full length in o recent 
number of this Review, to which reference must be made. 
‘We may congratulate ourselves, the Government, and the 
country, on the efforts which have been made, and the auc- 
cess which have followed those efforts. And we doubt not 
that no less results will follow the like discussion of other 
Christian claims and grievances, if conducted by the friends of 
Christianity in the same persevering spirit in which this con- 
troversy haa been conducted. We now possess “ returns” 
relative to this question for the years 1847, 49 and “51. It is 
a great antisfaction to be thus fully informed of the state of the 
case and extent of the evil; bat it is a still greater pleasure io 
witness throughout these returns and minutes but one spirit 
displayed, whether in the Home Government or Indian offi- 
cials, All seem, earnestly and steadily, to persevere in carry~ 
ing out the determination of the Parliament to separate tho 
English Government from connection with heathen idolatry. 

‘he pilgrim tax was at once resigned. The revenue offi- 
cers ceased to be responsible for the collection of the rents, 
the repair of the temples and images, and the supply of the 
various commodities required for their use. 

Still, however, a great deal remains to be done. The work 
is but half acoomplished. The Government are still the mana- 

ra of lands which afford endowments to heathen temples. 
ery large sums of money are paid out of the Company’s 
treasury for the support of heathen idolatry and Mohammedan 
worship, and the patronage of some of these priestly appoint- 
roents still remains ot the disposal of the Kast India Company, 
Ta the Bombay presidency, the Government is concerned in the 
payment to heathen temples of £70,000 in money or land reve> 
nue, and in Madrasa the amount in money is nearly £80,000 
a year, while in Bengal, « others Jagannéth, notwith- 
standing all that bas been ssid and written against it, still 
receives out of the Company's treasury £2,333. 

We are fully aware, that ia continuing to manage the temple 
lands, the Government mean only to protect the ryots living 
upon them; and that the money paid is in most cases for value 
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formerly received, But these reasone will not satisfy Christian 
England for the permanent continuance of any connection 
between the Government end idolatry. We would not desire 
to deprive a heathen temple of any of its property or endowment. 
‘We would have every reasonable claim honoured, overy just 
expectation realized ; but we would also insist that, as soon ns 
may be, our Christian Government should wash their hands of 
any official support of, and connection with, heathen priesta and 
temples. We can be grateful for any step made in this work, 
‘We can make allowance for the necessary difficulties, and 
patiently put up with needful delay; but we can never cease 
to protest against the evil, until it shall be impossible to say, 
with tho Deputy Governor of Bengal in 1844, “ The temple of 
Jagannfth is only one of innumerable Hindu temples, the es- 
tablishment and worship of which are partly maintained by pay- 
ments from the public treasury.” 

IV. Tae EcouestasticaL Derartwent.—The subject 
to which we shall next come, the Ecclesiastical Department 
of Government, is pethape the most important that we have 
here to discuss, There is reason to hope, that juatice 
will be done before Parliament, in the inquiries which al 
arise out of thia subject. One head of parliamentary en- 
qquiry refers exclusively to “ the ecclesiastical provision for 
the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction,” and the united 
conference make it the subject of their first resolution, in con- 
sidering the interests of Christianity inthe now charter. i 
is the centro to which we would fix our attention. The Go~ 
ernment maintains a Christian ecclesiastical establishment ; 
we may fairly judge of their estimate of, and interest in, 
Christianity, by the strength and efficiency of this department; 
and all that the Government are likely to do for promoting the 
spiritual good of the people will be done through this depart- 
ment. 

Let us turn our attention to the strength of the ecclesinetical 
atoff in the country, comprising three bishops, thirty-nine chap- 
Jains, and seventy-seven aseistant chaplains. Every renewal of 
the charter has brought with it accessions of strength in this 
department, and there seems now to bea good for the una~ 
nimous resolution of the Propagation of the el, Christian 
Knowledge, and Church Missionary Societies, to press for an 
increase of the Indian episcopate and the staff of chaplains and 
assistant chaplains. 

If the character of the ecclesiastical body in India in to be 
episcopal at all, and episcopacy be any thing more than a 
Mere name, it is preposterous to expect the oversight and 
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functions of one man to extend over a clerical establichment 
stretching from the vale of Cashmere in the north-west, to 
the island of Singapore in the south-east. The Court of 
Directors may calculate on not being let off this time with 
leas than two new bishops, for Agra and the Straits. 

‘The metropolitan bishop will press manfally, as he is well 
able, for these bishoprice, a3 wellas the other necessities 
of his church; and past success should encourages him Few 
bishops, in the history of the church, could say with him, that 
during the twenty yeare he has held office, his charge 
bas been relieved by the creation from it of eleven new diove- 
ses. On Bichop Wilson's appointment in 1832, he might have 
had to carry on correspondence, the only official meana in his 
power, with the following places, which each have now theic 
own diocesan :—Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Sydney, Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Newcastle, Tasmania, Cape Town, New Zealand, 
and China. It cannot be denied that the strength and extension 
of the Church of England are largely involved in the increase of 
the episcopate. The religious progress of India, daring the 
last thirty years, exhibits o marked illustration of this, and 
not the least use of a bishop in our foreign possessions is, that 
it concentrates the Christian sympathies of England upon 6 
locality. It ia not perhaps too much to say that, were our 
metropolitan’s charge (including a population of one hundred 
millions, more ready than the Irish to receive scriptaral instrac- 
tion) sub-divided into five divisions, it would get juat five times 
more attention than it now does, from the religious societies 
and community at home. For the increased usefulnesa of the 
episcopal office, it is most desirable, that the nature of a 
bishops jurisdiction in India should be legally defined. It ia 
complained by some, that, under the present system, the bishop 
ia powerleas, the mere organ of Government or its secretaries, 
to give ecclesiastical countenance to their acts. By others, on 
tha opposite side, it is averred that no Protestant bishops ever 
possessed half so and irresponsible power. The fact is 
probably between the two. The Government maintains much 
the same principle in ecclesiastical matters as they did before 
bishops were appointed, but in tice they rarely find it worth 
while to thwart or interfere with the bishop in any of his known 
wishes. Yet, while this power and authority are conferred 
upon bishops, the uzual appeal from such should be secured to 
the clergy on the spot, 

The number chaplains and assistant chaplains in all 
India is 115. And in Bengal and the North West Provinces, 
inoluding the Punjaub, are twenty chaplains, and of 
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aseistant chaplains forty-two. The inadequacy of this num- 
her will be best exhibited by the following circumstances. 
In _the cold season of 1849-50, we visited the following 
civil stations, which are consecutive on the main stream of the 
Ganges, between Bhagalpore and Chittagong, viz, Malda, 
Rampur-Buuleah, Pubna, Furridpur, Burrisaul, Tipperah, and 
Noacolli. These, with the numerous towns and contiguous indi 
and engar factories, were without one resident a Jain, ln 
one of these places, where seventeen communicated, the Lord’s 
Supper had been but once administered for twenty-two 
years. The one chaplain of the large civil and military station 
of Daeca, and the chaplain of the united stations of Mur~ 
sheduhad and Darjeeling, have to leave their posts to perform 
any occasional duty in the above-named places. We do not 
believe that this arises from any injudicious disposal of the avail- 
able ecclesiastical staff, but simply from its ecantincss, Another 
inetance may be mentioned. At Rajmahal, we once met the 
left wing, or four companies of H. M.'s Royal Irish Fusilicra ; 
an epidemic was raging amongst them, which had already re- 
duced the number to little more than 300, Hero the writer 
was called to minister to the sick by duy and night for eight 
days, during which time twenty-six more were buried, and 
he had then to go on his way, leaving ninety-seven men in 
hospital, without a minister of any denomination to comfort 
the dying, or afford to the convalescent that counsel in respect 
to conduct, and even regimen and habit, which an experienced 
chaplain might well supply to European soldiers on their first 
marel 

But a more fearful case is presented to us by the fact, that 
from the time of the departure of Lord Kenne to the tles- 
traction of tho Cabul army, there was not o single chap- 
loin in Affghanietan, to attend to the various spiritual exi~ 
gencica of that appalling period. The evil of too few clergy- 
men at home is felt and admitted by all; but the miserable con- 
sequences of such, in a foreign and heathen land, can scarcely 
be erated. ‘The above instanceay—and others might be 
supplied, —will eufficiently illustrate this statement. 

he ataff of the Company's chaplains needs to be largely 

augmented, to supply the orying ititual necessities of the 
civil and military servants the Company. We want no 
mere driblete of one or two a year, made up by a reduction of 
full chaplaincies to supply salaries for more assistant chaplain ; 
and we think the bishops should reproach themeelves for 
having s0 quietly allowed _an appliance ao oppressive to the ju- 
niors in the service. What would the army say to having a 
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hundred of the divisional commands, colonelcies, and majorities 
reduced, in order to make new ensigns, lieutenante, and cap- 
tnins? Would they congratulate themselves on the multiplica- 
tion of red coate before the enemy? And yet it was, in a great 
degree, by the appliance of this principle, that the secretary of 
the India House was able to report an increase in the number 
of the chaplains since the Inst charter. Were the number of 
chaplaine three-fold what it is at present, the proportion to the 
Company’s medical officers would still be as one to three; and 
who will say that the cure of the immortal is of less moment 
than that of the mortal part of man? Let the efforts of reli- 
ious societies and individuals in London be strenuoual 
rected to this point. ; 

Scarcely second to a great increase of chaplai 
administration of the patronage. At present it is veated in tha 
individual members of the Court of Directors. It seems most 
advisable that a proportion of this patronage should be adminis- 
tered by the nuthorities on the spot in India. Were our bishops 
entrusted with any share of ecclesiastical patronage (as bishops 
at home are), we might expect the following good to result ; 
First, higher standard of character and proficiency in the 
men would probably be maintained, from the superior con- 
cern in the appointunents, and ability to select, which the bisho; 
might be cxpected to possess, Secondly, it would affo 
the opportunity of employing those who might be found qua- 
Tified on the spot ; and who, if behind their English educated 
brethren in come respects, might have one chief essential for 
the ministry in India secured, viz, a knowledge of the language 
of the country. And, thirdly, were the amount of patrona; 
exercised in India of any extent, it might warrant doubling the 
number of the clergy, by the creation of the office of curate, an 
official at present unknown in the country. 

Respecting the qualifications of chazlaine, long as tho of 
fice remaina in the gift of the several Directors, their characters 
and qualifications will bear the stamp of their patrons, A Charles 
Grant, the Director, will be known by a Martyn, Buchanan, 
Thomason, or Corrie among the chaplains, and others accord- 
ingly, But though we may not be able to affect the character 
of the men before their arrival in the country, pains should be 
taken thet they should be turned to the best purpose after- 
wards. The role enforced on the civil, military and medical 
professions ebould be applied to the clerical, viz, a require~ 
ment of the knowledge of one of the languages of the country. 
Wherefore should this not be the case? It is scarcely ag 
much to the interest of the state as itis of the church, that those 
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Government servants, whose previous traini i tas 
Tifies them to excel in study, should, Tike ail Sather et. 
vants of the Government, be required to pass in the native 
languages. But it ie not a matter of political expediency 
and arored duty only, it is a matter of egal obligation, en- 
joined in a clause of a former charter, which has never been 
revoked, which runs as follows:—* We do further will and 
* appoint, that all such ministers as shall be sent to reside in 
* India as aforesaid, shall be obliged to learn within one year 
* after their arrival, the Portuguese language, and ehall apply 
* themaelves to learn the native languages of the country where 
* they ahall reside, the better to enable them to instruct the 
* Gentoos that shall be the servants or slaves of the anid com- 
* pany, or their agents, in the Protestant religion,” 

If it be observed that the chaplains have too much to do to 
learn the languages, the same may be suid of any other profes- 
sion, and the case of one haa come within our own notice, 
who preached in a native language in the tenth month of his 
reeidence in the country, having, in the interval, fulfilled the 
duties of a chaplain. Were a return required by Parliament 
of the number o! cheplaine, who minister in a native language, 
it is to be feared that the total number in the three Pre- 
sidencics would be small indeed. An acquaintance with the 
vernacular is undoubtedly the first qualification, after sorip- 
ture knowledge and godliness of charactor, in # minister of the 
Gospel in a heathen land. It was this knowledge of the native 
languages, ably employed, which called forth the eminent charac- 
ters of former chaplains; and if a change does not take place 
on this head, we venture to predict, that tho Company’s eccle- 
ainstical servants will continue to fall, until they reach the 
level of the Queen’s navy chaplains, before the school-masters’ 
appointments were added to their office. Let us hope, that 
this matter will attract the attention of our bishops and mia- 
sionary societies at home, that they may influence the house, to 
induce the Company to require a knowledge of the language 
from the chaplains. ‘We shall then see the ecclesiastical service 
in India not only keep pace with, but outstrip the advancing 
character of the church at home. 

‘The question of salary in the ecclesiastical service next calls 
for our notice. Of the two evils,—an excessively paid and 
an ill-peid ministry;—we undoubtedly think the former the 
greater. Poverty may foster godliness, call forth the exhibition 
of self-deniol, and secure the sympathy of others, Excess 
of wealth has nothing to commend it, for 

“ Gold and Grace they nover did agres.” 
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Still we protest against an unfair advantage being taken 
of our principle, to the injury of the most deserving of 
the clergy. id we think we see ground for this in the 
church in India. Young men are being invited out from 
our universities at home, to minister to Europeans, on salaries 
only one-fifth, or one-sixth, more than is deemed necessary for 
an organist in Calcutta. This is not, however, in connexion 
with Government. We regard church appointments, like those 
of any other profession, held by men taken from the same grade 
of society, having similar and liabilities as others; and. 
they should be remunerated for their services accordingly. Let 
us apply this principle to the ecclesiastical department of the 
Company's service. The first thing which strikes us, is that the 
salary of the metropolitan is but one-half, and that of the 
other bishops a little more than a third, of the salaries of the 
heads of the civil, military. and legal professions, in their 
respective Presidencies. ‘This must be severely felt at Madras 
and Bombay; where, upon a third-claes grade of salary, they 
have to maintain themselves and family in the highest circle, 
to which the Royal patent of office ranks them, They must 
also take a lead in subscriptions, for which the European 
society in India ia so conspicuous; and are necessitated to main- 
tain hospitality, to the nomerous chaplains and missionaries who 
may visit the Presidency. We really think the increaso of the 
incomes of the bishops of Madras and Bombay should be serious) 
considered, before the salary of another bishopric is incurred. 
As to the chaplains’ circumstances, it should be eaid, that since 
the reduction of the number of full chaplains, in order to provide 
salaries for additional assistant chaplains, the Company's appoint- 
ments should be rather called permanentaesistant chaplaincies; for 
by the time one obtains the head of the list of assistant chaplains, 
the full term of service will probably have been accomplished, 
and the chaplain be entitled to his pension of about £180 8 year, 
which few, who are ont of debt in the country, are likely to de- 
cline. And it will be admitted that this reduced pension is not 
too generous « eupport for a man of a liberal and expensive edu- 
cation; the best of whose days have been spent in a tropical 
climate, with, perhaps, afamily tomaintain. It would probably 
be found that the salary and allowance of the East India Com- 
pany’e chaplains are not very much better than those of our 
missionsries, whether in connection with the church, or societies, 
whose allowances are much the same. The best paid missionaries 
have not by one-half the chaplain’s ealary, but these have dwell- 
ing-houses provided for them ; they are enved all the expense of 
& position among well-paid Europeans; the medical expenses 
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of their wives and children are provided; their travelling ex- 
es paid, and above all, the passage to and from England, 
for themselves and family, so frequently Tequired in conee- 
quence of he climate a a home for their children out of the 
country, which is absolutely necessary for their preservation. 
Theso allowances will probably place the temporal cireum- 
stances of both much upon a par, and it will be admitted, that 
what would be paternal liberality with the narrowed and un- 
certain means of religious society, is scarcely so in a Go- 
vermument, whore confessedly liberal pay-mastere. The widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions in the chaplains’ case are not taken into 
consideration, as these are of their own providing. 

‘We have no personal interest in putting forth these remerks, 
nor is the question only to be regarded aa of personal concern to 
the chay Tt undoubtedly presses seriously upon the Com- 

ny’s best interest, by lowering the standard of the clergy 
in the country ; as no one would be likely, from temporal mo- 
tives, to accept a chaplainoy, who could maintain a family in 
hie profession at home; and missionary motives are not, it ia 
feared, often put forward in connection with these appoint- 
ments. 

But if the Goverament are to bo put to the expense of 
salaries, let ua have tho full benefit of this, in the best men, which 
the wisest disposal of patronage can provide. Let a high stan- 
dard of echolarship in language, and ministerial devotedness, be 
required, and then let the number of bishops and clergy 
inoreased to the full, and we believe the beat interests of t) 
country and the Government would be in the highest degree 


















advanced, 

V. Tne Loca Cuuncn.—The picty and benevolence of 
Christianity continually result in efforts to perpetuate its bless- 
ings in a locality. As might be ex; from the wealthy 
Christian community in India, we find everywhere churches 


built, and sometimes endowments collected and laid by, to 
secure the continuance of Christian ministrations. 

It eeema moat desirable on the part of Government to foster 
such efforts when made and beeps eames = for their farther 
increase, to preserve the int such undertakin, 
and to ‘serpétuate the benefits which might result from them, 
‘That euch religious efforta should unnoticed and be allow 
‘ed to fall into decay, for lack of » ring hand, would be mani- 
fest improvidence, that they should impeded in their 
Pious aims, or diverted from the for which they were 
A designed, would seem ing worse. 

‘idea of a local church is probably a new subject to many 
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of our readers, But as we proceed, we trust it will commend 
itself to all, aa not only deserving attention, but pregnant with 
far more good than has yet been seen from it; and for thie 
end demanding assistance where necessary, and deserving always 
encouragement from the temporal powers, Let ue now re- 
view what may be presented to us as the material of a local 
church around us in this country, and suggest what use can be 
made of such, 

In the city of Calcutta slone, by the pious efforts of former 
inhabitante, the Old or Mission Church was built, endowed, 
ond for many years served by distinguished missionaries, or 
rather local ministers. And in our own time, St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral has been completed at a large cost from the religious 
community here and at home, and supplied with an abundant 
endowment fund. Several of the other churches of Calcutta 
have been, in whole or part, raiacd by public subscription, and 
this we believe to be the case generally throughout the coun- 


ine means which might be used in_support of a local minis- 
ty is our next consideration. Besides the endowmonts, 
which a fow churches poseeas, the attendants at most of the 
churches in Calcntt:, served by chaplains, pay a high rato of 
pew-rent ; and there seems no reason why the same method 
should not be adopted in sll. The surplice and cemetery feee 
might be applied to the same objoct, and the amount of these 
will witness, that this may form on important item in a large 
congregation 
Surplice fee, for marriage by license ay 
‘Minister's, for ditto 
















Inearring in Pucka grave 
Ditto brought on should 
Ditto in hearse or coach 
‘Ditto on shoulders, Coffia ornamented. 
Ditto, Coffin unornamented ..., 
Olerk, for rosrriage by Hcen86 «,..00. 
Ditto, by Bann: 

Ohair af St. Jobn'a 
Chair at the Cathedral 


But besides this existing support, which would go far to main- 
tain a local minister,—where circumstances required, a special 
subscription might be made, ss minister’s money, from those 
who could afford it, or the Government might be induced 
to grant auma in aid of other funds collected for endow- 
ments. 


weooecceescac 
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Once more, all existing local provision made for the clerical 
snperintendance of echovls, male and female mili orphan 
asylums, European hospitals and gaole, might be directed to 
the eupport of a local clergy, instead of being added as per- 
quieites to a chaplain’s salary, as we have known such appoint- 
ments. In fact we would have the Company guarantee, on the 
terms of their covenant, a sufficient maintenance to those cler- 
gymen whom they send out from England, and all fees and 

‘ands raised in the country should be appropriated to the fur- 
ther support of religion on the spot. 

At present the seven churches in Calcutta, lergely attend- 
ed by persons not servants of Government, are, with one ex- 
ception, ministered to by Government chaplains; while those 
few country atations, which have church services, though com- 
prising exclusively Government servants, are mostly minis- 
tored to by Missionary clergymen, the Government giving no 
Temuneration for such services. Were the present proposal 
ever carried out, most of the ten or twelve chaplains now en- 
gaged in Calcutta, as well as the others in all large towns, 
might gradually give way to the supply of locally supported 
mainistera; and be disposed of by the Government in small 
military cantonments and civil stations, which could not be ex~ 
pected to support their own minister. 

As the result of this proposition, we expect not only a large 
increase of the clergy, but those sleo we would hope of a su- 

erior stamp, and not a few of them raised in the country. 

‘hey would be men specially selected for their qualificstions, 
aa teachers of lurge, influential, and highly intellectual congre~ 
gations, They would have a permanent holding in their curé, 
and not, like the chaplains, be liable to removal from year to 

ear, at the will,or for the convenience, of the Government. 

the incomes and influence of the clergy would depend 
on their diligence and success in ministerial work. But above 
all, such a body of local clergy would make India their home, 
having no temptation, like the chaplains, to leave the country 
after seventeen years of residence, at the very time of life 
when a clergyman begins to exercise most influence, and when, 
in a foreign country, his experience becomes most valuable. 
To such focal cburch as this (until the country admits of more 
national measures for the church establishment), we must mainly 
Jook for the growth and permanence of religion among Euro- 
peans and country-born Christians, for the apread of missions 
@mong the surrounding heathen, and the gradual relief of pri- 
vate teiasionary eocieties at home, from the support of the na- 
tive church. 
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VI Government Pouszio Inetaucrron.—This is a sub- 
ect, which, in one shape or another, we have had frequently 
to bring before our readers, and we aro never tired of it, a8 
we are sure our readers interested in India are not cither. 

It is not, however, the important extent or results of Govern 
ment efforts in the cause of public instruction, which have 
called for this frequent notice and deep interest. lt is rather 
the defects in euch respects. There is no feature of the ques- 
tion 90 pressing as the meagre character of these efforts, A 
Government, which draws a revenue of twenty-six millions 
a year from a teeming population, spends about £45,000 in 
ita public instruction. Al though poverty is the characteristic 
of the country, such is the love of learning, that while the 
Government have probably Jess than 25,000 students in the 
three Presidencies, the missionaries are teaching 120,000, and 
the natives themselves, unaecieted, afford the first elements of 
reading and arithmetic to many millions. 

Nearly every one in India is able to read, and can un- 
deratand. a bazar account or a zemindar’s receipt. Here was 
country for public instruction. 

But it will be said, that the few whom the Government 
instruct are from the higheat and most influential class of 
the community, and that the atandard of instruction is far 
higher than that afforded by the missionaries or the people. 

e admit that the former is the case generally, and the 
latter to some extent. But this admission we do not allow 
a8 a defence of tho Government, but as the foundation of 
our next two complaints. First, they are spending the funds 
of the state upon those who can beet afford to educate them- 
selves, and upon those too, who, though they have most in- 
fluence, it is well known are the last to exercise it. It 
is not the rich and great thet influence a people; they ore 
the last to be moved, and even when moved themselves, 
they are the slowest to act upon their convictions and set an 
example to others: every national movement springs from 
the mass. We sec this in Christian history. Heathenismin 
the mass, too readily admitted into the outward church, debased 
Christianity into the Heathenism displayed in the middle and 
dark ages, and too palpable in the church of Rome at the 
present time. Again, the of general instruction among 
the people, by means of printing, and the translation of the 
Scripture into the vulgar tongue, was the strength of the Re- 
formation in England, and is still our protection from supersti- 
tion and infidelity. It is trae thet one great man in a cause 
ie worth many smaller ones, For aught we know, the whola 
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Once more, all existing local ision made for the clerical 
saperintendance of schouls, male and female mili orphan 
asylums, European hospitals and gaols, might be directed to 
the support of a local clergy, instead of bemg added as per- 
quisites to a chaplain’s salary, as we have known such appoint- 
ments. In fact we would have the Company guarantee, on the 
terms of their covenant, a sufficient maintenance to those cler- 
gymen whom they send out from England, and all fees and 

‘ands raised in the country should be appropriated to the fur- 
ther support of religion on the spot. 

At present the seven churches in Calcutta, largely attend- 
ed by persona not servants of Government, are, with one ex- 
ception, ministered to by Government chaplains; while those 
few country stations, which have church services, though com- 
prising exclusively Government servants, ara mostly minis- 
tered ta by Missionary clergymen, the Government giving no 
remuneration for such services. Were the present proposal 
ever curried out, most of the ten or twelve chapluins now en- 
gaged ‘chal as well os sabe one inal lage sora 
might jual ‘ive way to the any of locally supporte: 
micisters; and be disposed of by the “Goverment ane 
military cantonments and civil stations, which could not be ex- 
pected to support their own minister. 

As the result of this proposition, we expect not only a large 
imerease of the clergy, but those also we would hope of a su- 

rior stamp, and not = fow of them raised in the country. 
Fhoy would. be men epocially selected for their qualifications, 
aa teachers of large, influential, and highly intellectual congre- 
gations. They would have # permavent holding in their curé, 
and not, like the chaplains, be liable to removal from year to 

ear, of the will,or for the convenience, of the Government. 
The incomes and influence of the clergy would depend 
on their diligence and success in ministerial work. But above 
all, euch a body of local clergy would make India their home, 
haying no temptation, like the chaplains, to leave the countr: 
after seventeen years of residence, at the very time of life 
when a clergyman begins to exercise most influence, and when, 
in a foreign country, his fience becomes most valuable. 
To rach a focal church as this (until the country admits of more 
national measures for the church establishment), we must mainly 
look for the growth and permanence of religion among Buro- 
peans and country-born Christians, for the spread of missions 
‘among the surrounding heathen, and the gradual relief of pri- 
vate missionary societies at home, from the support of the na- 
tive church. 
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VI Goverment Portico Inerrucriox.—Thia is « sub- 
ject, which, in one shape or another, we have had frequently 
to bring before our readers, and we are never tired of it, aa 
we are sure our readers interested in India are not either. 

It ia not, however, the important extent or results of Govern- 
ment efforts in the cause of public instruction, which have 
called for this frequent notices and deep interest. It is rather 
the defeots in such respects. There is no feature of the quea- 
tion so pressing as the meagre character of these effort. A 
Government, which draws a revenue of twenty-six milliona 
a year from a teeming popalation, spends about £45,000 in 
ita public instruction, Although poverty is the characteristic 
of the country, such is the love of learning, that while the 
Government have probably Jess than 25,000 studente in the 
three Presidencies, the missionaries are teaching 120,000, and 
the natives themselves, unaesiated, afford the firet elements of 
reading and arithmetic to many millions, 

Neatly every onc in India is ablo to read, and can un- 
derstand 9 bazar account or zemindar'’s recoipt, Here was 
a country for public instruction. 

But it will be said, that the few whom the Government 
instruct are from the highest and most influential class of 
the community, and that the standard of instruction is far 
higher than that afforded by the missionnries or the people, 

@ admit that the former ie the case gencrally, and the 
Intter to some extent. But this admission we do not allow 
as a defence of the Government. but as the foundation of 
our next two complaints, First, they are spending the funds 
of the state upon those who can best afford to educate them~ 
selves, and upon those too, who, though they have most in- 
fluence, it is well known are the Iast to exercise it. It 
is not the rich and great that influence a people; they are 
the Inst to be moved, and even when moved themselves, 
they are the elowest to act upon their convictions and eet an 
example to others: every national movement springs from 
the mags, We see this in Christian history. Heathenismin 
the mass, too readily admitted into the outward church, debased 
Christianity into the Heathenism digplayed in the middle and 
dark ages, and too palpable in the church of Rome at the 
present time. Again, the apread of general instruction among 
the people, by means of printing, and the translation of the 
Scripture into the vulgar tongue, was the strength of the Re- 
formation in England, and is still our protection from supersti- 
tion and infidelity. It is true that one great man in a cause 
is worth many smaller ones. For aught we know, the whole 
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Reformation may have depended on the protection which Wick- 
life received from the Duke of Lancaster while tranclating 
the Bible ; and eo in India, when a man of good family, who haa 
been brought up ina Government school, joins the Christian 
ranks, it is like a block from the citadel, which carries with 
it many a loose stone, and causes perhaps a fisure which shall 
not be reatorcd. Still the mass of the people are the founda- 
tions of the wall, and against them we must plant our battery 
that the whole may crumble. Let the etate help to instruct 
the poor, and the rich will instruct themselves; let the poor 
first move, and then, but not till then, the rich will lead them. 
It will not be said, that the trifle which those who receive 
Government instruction pay themselves should influence the 
state to Ste them instruction it - such a trifle (ot 13 

x cent. of the amount spent in gal, 2 per cent. in Agra, 
per cent, in Bombay, and probably Fes in Mad 
not to deserve to be taken into consideration ; and a 
of teaching suited to the poor would be so economical, aud 
so extensively resorted to, as probably to be far more productive 
ona very amall fee. 

Again, we complain that the etandard of instruction is far 
too high-flown. <A familiarity with Dr. Farmer's o m0 
on Shakespeare, a philosophical discussion of the politios of Mo- 
dern Europe, and o head knowledge of the second and third 

ear book-work in Cambridge mathematics, {s surely no use~ 
it education to a Bengali; and yet we do but justice to the stu- 
dents and teachers in snying, that many at the Government 
achools have attained to thie, as reference to quoted examples in 
this Review will show. We acknowledge one good resulting from 
such a highly intellectual course. It completely unshackles 
the heathen mind from the slavery of superstition, eapecially 
such o subtle and intellectual superstition as Hinduism, which 
a less erudite mental training would scarcely accomplish, It 
requires all the advances of modern science to make a “Hindu 
know and _fecl himself superior to Brahmanism. There is 
where the Missionary gains greatly by Government education ; 
learning is often their “ school-master to bring them to 
Christ,’ but this good is certainly not the one sought and 
avowed by Government, and we are inclined to contend that 
ther resent Government pongierge effects as ote , 

e jent syatem not yet appeared to qualify its 
students for useful employment in the state. ‘The palin 
tions of these youths are as far above, as their qualifications 
are below, the plain practical standard required by the heada of 
Government office. Weknew a youth, who upon passing 
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through college with distinction, was offered situation under 
Government, with the usual salary of twenty rupees; thie waa 
not equal to his acholarship at college, and he declined it, not 
without showing his failings. For three years he romained 
unemployed, and then applied to the same gentleman for the 
same situation, obtained it, and has since filled it with such 
diligence and modesty, that he has been rapidly promoted, aa 
his high talents warranted. It is much to be desircd, that 
many would take timely warning from this very common case. 
But it is admitted that the heads of Govornment offices are afraid 
of employing these youth evan to tho extent which thei tain 
ments would warrant; and that too many of those who do 
not find occupation as teachers in the Government schools, spend 
their time idly, dependent on their zemindar families, agitating 
the people with political sentiments, the result of their educa- 
tion, but tending by no means to the quiet and wealth of the 
state, 

We havo a graver moml charge against Government in- 
atruction, We think the system of secular and scientific 
English instruction, communicated chiefly by heathen teachers, 
is productive of vast moral evil. We are not so horrified as 
many are at the infidelity it almost universally bogets This 
is often, if not always, in a Hindu, an advance from a faith 
whioh so enslavos his reason, sense, and will, as almost to deprive 
him of free agency. And there iu much of bold recklosaness 
in his conduct, which is sometimes worse in appearance than 
in reality, Moral evil does, however, undoubtedly result. 
Idolatry has its religious sanctions and moral restraints; the 
very first effect of the Government syetem is to remove these, 
substituting nothing in their place. The result is, that in 
addition to all the vices of their country, many of these young 
men become notorious in their neighbourhood for haughtiness, 
discontent, abuse of superiors, drunkenness, and open profligacy, 
auch as the country was not cursed with before. 

We next complain, that the system is not adapted to the 

enius of the people and the circumstances of the country. 
We found in India an indigenous system of instruction, as 
universal in its charncter as is to be found in Germany or 
Scotland ;—public universities, with numerous “ moths” or 
eolleges, having from ten to sixty students in each, as 
deeply read in their classics, sciences, and logic, as those of 
Europe, and throughont the whole country, the ramifications 
of the system in lange town echools, village, road-side, and 
hedge “ patshallas.” There was a phere for Government to 
draw out the national encrgies, in bringing to light, through 
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these colleges, the too much despised native productions in 
ethics, law, logic, astronomy, medicine, surgery, science, gram 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, and hi . These might have been 
made to blend with the higher advances of English literature, 
and by means of printing, with Government superintendence 
and partial support, Christian enlightenment might have been 
propagated, in exact proportion to the funds bestowed on such 
schools, Inatead of this, until very lately in the North West 
Provinces, the whole of the indigenous instruction was neglect- 
ed and despised, and the European system introduced, robbed, 
as it professes to be, of its Christianity. 

Lastly, it is notorious, that the success which haa followed 
the system, eatly owing to a lavish expenditure, and the 
forcing of the Court of Directors, and a few earnest individuals 
in the country, not the most likely best to estimate the work- 
ing and effects of native instruction. We have too often spoken 
in just praise of the uneclfish onergy of the leaders in this 
cause, to be accused of disrespect or disparagement, when we 
aver that most, if not all, the distinguished men, who have done 
what has been done for Government education, were not mem- 
bers of the Company’s services in India. We may go back to 
Mr. Amos, Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Bethune, 
and thoso at present, or within a few montha back, at the head 
of Government education in the three Presidencies, Sir J. 
Colvile, Sir 1h. Perry, and Mr. Norton: every one of them 
men, who earned distinction, and trained the ability which 
haa helped on Government instruction, not in an Indian expe- 
rience, but at the Englich Bar. No doubt they wero sy 
ported by some, and not a few, able public servants on the 
epot; and had the Government support in India been ten-fold 
what it has been, our objection on principle to the system 
would remain unmoved; but still we contend that the experi- 
ence and official positions of the men who have led on this 
movement are not prima facie in its favour, and that at the 
present time the vast proportion of the public services in the 
three Presidencies distrust the system. Ite great supporters 
are in Leadenhall Strect, and not in India. 

But can we say nothing in behalf of the Government edu- 
cation? Yes, indeed, with all its faults, it is the door of hope for 
Lndia, second only to the direct missionary undertukings, The 
first step which Government took in national education was the 
most important measure for the good of Indin ever taken. It 
admitted the poit of the wedge, which, by the grace of God, 
shalt be driven home. There is no choice now, but either to 
undo all that has been done, or become directly the chief pro- 
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pagators of Christianity in India. Government efforta in nae 
tive education have scattered to the winds the talk so often 
indulged in of the state not interfering with the principles of 
the people. They have actually undertaken, whether for good 
or ill, to train the minds of the young, and those from the most 
influential class. They must soon give up the boast which has 
been accustomed to be made, that their achools leave the reli- 
gion of the students uninterfered with The natives them- 
selvea are awake to thie delusion, and acknowledge that the 
Government schools are quite as effectual as the missionaries’ 
in upsetting the whole fabric of Heathenism. Neither will 
they be able, we think, to wash their hands of the crime 
of proselytiom, The Bible, it iatrue, is discarded, and even 
the attempt has been made to cut out religious chapters 
and passagos from English books, but who will succeed in rob- 
bing Shakespeare of his Protestant common sense, Bacon and 
Locke of their scriptural morality, or Abercrombie of his devout 
sentiment? Whether willingly or unwillingly, the Government 
must confess, that it has already accomplished much for the up- 
rooting of Hesthenism and epread of Christianity. If thie haa 
been intentionally, let the unworthy disguise be no longer main- 
tained ; if unwillingly, then we believe they will be constrain- 
ed against their will to yield themselves to the accomplishment 
of the good it was their duty to fulfil. Nay, the very with- 
holding of the Bible has, we know, impressed some of the na- 
tives, and those among the most intelligent, with an inkling 
that, perhaps, there is something in what the Queen and the 
mizsionarica gay, that England owes its greatness to that book, 
and that this perhaps affords the Government a selfish motive for 
refusing that which they get so freely from the missionaries! 
‘Wo believe our progreas in this work is now merely a ques- 
tion of time and agitation; much has already been gained; we 
hear little now in India about “neutrality.”” The advocates of 
the system have not the face to profess it on the spot. Nor 
would it answer any purpose if they did. The attempt of cull- 
ing out Christianity from English literature is, we believe, given 
up. Openly improper characters and infidel Europeans have 
been removed, and some pains are being taken for the better 
aupply of their places, 1 next step is the admission of the 
Bible, the main difficulties in the way of which are already 
overcome. Then we shall have a voluntary clasa of those, 
whose parents may wish their children to be instructed therein, 
‘This muet be entrusted to proper hands; and will lead, as we 
have witnessed with perfect success in Ceylon, to the whole 
school coming an hour before the ordinary lessons begin, to 
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reovive scriptural instruction from teachers with whom it will 
be a labor of love. 

‘Much, however, in this great work has yet to be done, and 
this is the moment for effecting it. In appealing to Parliament, 
the first thing we nek ie a vast increase of the funds to be ap- 
propriated to native instruction. In proportion to the vastness 
of the field, and the incaleulably good results offered, the present 
meaus employed are actually contemptible, and ought to be mul- 
tiplied.  roally suspect that economy ia one ground for the 
preference given to the present plan, for we admit it would be 
absurd to spend much on it; and the present answers the 
porpose of doing something, and making, too, not a bad show 
in England, with several hundred pages of an annual report, 
But this will not eatiefy the Parliament : they will demand more 
money for native education, and far more return for the money 
spent. 

Poth the greatest blunder committed in the manage- 
ment of India was in an act of economy in the cause of educa~ 
tion. By the abolition of the college of Fort William, the 
civil service of India was deprived of an institution, which, 
under able management and strict discipline, wastraining them, 
on their first arrival, in the Innguages and circumstances of the 
people, and in habits of diligence, economy, morality, and reli- 
mn. The losa India has euffered from thie can be calculated 
y the good oxperienced for some thirty years, from those who 
had the benefit of the institution, during the few years of its 
existence ; but we never can tell the evil, which has acorued 
from the lack of any general instruction for the natives, during 
nearly a century of our power in Beng We earnestly trust 
that Parliamont will take into consideration the number of 
millions of the people, and the peculiar avidity on their for 
public instruction, and insist upon a ten-fold increase of the fund 
available for thia end, and that each £100 shall go at least 
twice as far as it does at present. 

Secondly, Jet us obtain through Parliament permission for 
the Governments of the several Presidencies to carry on their 
own measures of education. Let us have an end of the present 
one uniform cut and dry Bengal syetem of public instruction. 
If there is any thing we hope for, and think we have a certain- 
ty of getting by the next charter,—it ia the severance of the 
abound bondage of the two other Presidencies to Bengal, which 
has been for the laat twenty years a drag on all the wheels, to the 
Eapeenent of progress in public busmess, Why should we 
in Bengul prescribe the system of public instruction ted 
to the other Preaidencies? Is it likely that one plan should at 
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once be hit upon exactly suited to all the local ciroumstancas of 
the four great divisions of this vast empire? Should it not 
be rather the policy of Government to encourage each to strike 
out as openings might favour, and by tentative efforta to test 
principles, and exhibit results which would win the oon- 
currence of all, and then admit of state confirmation? This 
would give to them the spur of emulation, to each the improve- 
ment of local opportunities, and to all the vigour of independent 
action. We have already seen some indication of their local 
predilections, despite the strait-laced bondage of the present 
system. Bombay, not without a warm oonflict for the verna- 
cular, has equalled any in English literature ; the metaphysical 
Bengali has surpassed in science. The governor of the North 
‘West has been allowed to try his popular echeme of village 
schools, and Madras too has shown how its bins lics. Yee, “ be- 
nighted” Madras, as it is called in reference to education, is to our 
mind bigger with promise of ultimate success than they all, 
and in the present Chrietian aspect of the subject, it alone of 
the three Presidencies deserves special notice. 

In Madras, the Bengal ayatem of Government education has 
been stoutly and successfully resisted ; despite of all Govornment 
home influence exercised for fivo-and-twenty years, the system 
oan searce be said to have as yet gota footing in that Presidency. 
‘Whit is the causo of this resistance ? The services which call- 
ed forth the character of a Clive, Munro, and Wellington, has 
atill men equal to any in India, And of the natives themselves, 
we believe that the better climate of the South produces scarce 
lesa intelligence and power of application, while there is cer- 
tainly more sterling strength of mind and freedom from su- 
perstitions or caste bigotry. We confess ourselves, after a 

ersonal experience in teaching the natives both in North and 
uth India, specially partial to the Sonth, the nativea of which 
have had the tlessings of Christianity established amonget them 
from the earliest age of the church, and have attached them- 
selves by so many tens of thousands to the scriptural principles 
of our Protestant faith. How then is this failure to be ac 
counted for? ‘The reason of the resistance on the part of the 
Madras Government to the Bengal system, we believe to 
be that they have struck upon system better adapted to the 
circumstances of their own Presidency, and have not sacri- 
ficed their conscientious judgments to direct or indirect ex- 
ternal influence. 

The history of Government education in Madras is so in- 
etructive, that we will give a digest of it, 

Sir Thomas Munro, as governor of Madras, was the first in 
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India to etrike out « plan for native instruction (for the 
Hindu College, Calcutta, was but local effort.) The wisdom 
of that plan seems one of the main causes of Madras stubborn- 
ness, Sir Thomas's scheme was much upon the plan of village 
native schools, which have since been tried with euch success 
in the North West Provinces, Madras, however, was not eo 
favored as Agra, and the Bengal system coming soon after into 
vogue, was pressed, but unsuccceefully, upon the Presidency, and 
the funds which Sir T. Munro set apart for his scheme continued 
unemployed, and have since remained accumulating, until the 
interest has become as large ns the original income. Lord El- 
phinstone made the next effort, and did all he could in advancing 
the achool at the Presidency, which has since remained ia 
stotu guo, and affords instruction of o high standard to some 200 
students, Lord Tweeddale next appeared, summoned a 
and influential council of education, and disclosed his plana, 
which prescribed a system of provincial village schools, with 
the Madras predilection of a far lower standard of Hnglish at- 
tainment, and increased vernacular instruction. But it is pro- 
bable this discrepancy was not the rock on which his plan 
was shipwrecked. To his lordehip belongs the credit of having 
been the firat to sce and act upon what is now pretty generally 
acknowledged, and long ago proved by the missionaries, that the 
natives care as little for the admission or exclusion of the Bible 
as we in our school-boys cared for the mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Rome ; and actually, on this conviction, he proposed 
in hie famous minute, the teaching the Bible; and his conncil 
of education was at once disbanded from head-quarters. Next 
came the present governor, supported by an able and influential 
colleague as president of the educational council, Mr. Danicl 
ae who, a8 pra of ste ad Commins in Caleatts, _ 
fall opportunity of judging 1¢ Bengal eystem; but inst 

of aris thing Tmuanating from this ‘toxrd Fopposed to Lord 
Tweeddale’s measures, we were thankful to observe, in the late 
anniversary address of the governor, etill farther advances 
in the right direction than ever before been made by the 
head of an Indian Government. 

The governor announced among other things :— 

“« That vernacular instruction must be the foundation of 
« ali educational progress in India. There were,” he anid, “al- 
* ready, in many parts of the country, excellent schools, auperin- 
* tended by missionaries. In all places where these existed, 
* Government would be averse to establish other schools, It 
* would be impolitic to do so, lest the natives should su] 
* that Government bad one view and these geatlemen another.” 
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It is further reported in the public press, that the governor fol- 
lowed up this public awowal of his principles bys an applica- 
tion to the Court of Directors to sanction the grant of Govern- 
ment funds to mission and other schools, calculated to advance 
and enlighten the people. And secondly, that the Bible ahould 
be introduced into the Government schoola, which ig confirm- 
ed by the fact that, a few days after this, a member of the 
college board tendered hie tion, on the ground that his 
colleagues had proposed to introduce the Bible. In these pub- 
lic sentiments and acta of the governor, he is, we doubt not, 
ably supported by his colleague, the ecsent of the council 
of education. Nor are we left in the dark as to the judgment 
of the other members of the Government. The following passage 
from Mr. Thomas's speech, at the jubilee meeting of the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel Socicty nt Madras, though bearing only on 
the general subject, so fully states our own views, that we 
transcribe it, ‘he honorable speaker said :—~* No man was 
* more ready than himself to acknowledge the value of in- 
tellect ; but however highly cultivated, it could not ele- 
vate the moral nature of man or woman. He could only ex- 
es his deep conviction, that, whatever else we might 
impart, our literature and our science, or the just and equal 
irit of our laws, if we denied them (the natives) our reli- 
gion, if we fniled to give them that which had raised our own. 
sountry, we should be unfaithful to our great trust, and our 

connexion with this country would be a curse rather than a 
bleasing. Whercas, with it, if we did our duty, India and her 

people would be raised to a rank, if not equal, yet next to 

ingland. 

"Those sentiments of the governor and councillors of Madras 
zi not be imputed to the inexperienced zeal of religious 
mthusiaste. Sir Henry Pottinger is not auch an one. Tis name 
and abilities have been from earliest days associated with the 
Bast. He has successively filled with distinction the high- 
2st position in China and the Cape, and now, inthe fourth year 
of his government of Madgas, this is the public judgment which 
ae puts forth in reference to Government instruction, support- 
2d as it would seem by his two ues in the Government ; 
und those names, happily for ua, as well known and esteemed ag 
ny, after an experience of between thirty and forty years in the 
sountry. Here then isa Government putting forward o scheme, 
thich they are of course prepared to carry out, a scheme which 
aems exactly to answer all the demands which the united con 
‘erence contemporancously put forth in London. We nsk from 
?arliament to inform us what reception the judgment of the 
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Government and councillors of Madras has had at the India Houee. 
The Madras Atheneum tella us that the most important pro- 
position of the Government has been shelved at Lendenhall- 
street, on the ground, first, “that as the Government schools 
* wore designed for the instruction of Iindus and Mahomedans, 
© in the language, literature, and ecience of England, it was con- 
* sidered not expedient or prudent to interfere with the religious 
© feelings and opinions of the people.” And secondly, “ that 
‘ the systems so successfully followed in Calcutta and Bombay 
* must be carriod out in Madras; that as there is no need of 
© Bible classes, &c., felt at the other Presidencies, therefore 
“« there is no need of such in Madras.” We ask Parliament 
to inform the Christian public of England, if the Madras Go- 
vernment have made their propositions to the East India Cow- 

y, nnd if they have received a reply to that effect, And 
if eo, we shall not be sativficd with imposing on the Court of 
Directors the entire responsibility of the benighted condition of 
one whole Presidency, but we press in thename of the millions of 
South India, that theze better principles of education be allowed 
a free course of trial; and we anticipate from them such suc- 
ceas as shall lead each of the other Presidencies willingly to fol- 
Tow in its wake. 

Thi discuasion of the Madras question hee completed our 
view of sound Government education. As faras the public can 
jndge, there is here a Government prepared to carry out a 
echeme of public instruction, nationa! in its application to the 
whole people, practical in the standard of its study and its ap- 
pliance to the existing indigenous efforts, and Christian in ite 
character, so far as a Government can administer Christian princi- 
ples in a heathen land. Under such a system of national 
instruction, Government would no longer stand antagonist to 
the vast religious efforts in native education. The missionaries 
would not be invidiously reflected upon in the public reports 
As 2 Government ; sPae orte i peel and de- 
feated by the opposing contiguity of state schools boasting a 
non-scriptural elvoation 3 but the Government would help and 
foster each schools, so far as they were found to anewer to the 
useful requirements of the state, and were resorted to by the 

le. This we pare to be the principle on which Sir H. 

‘ottinger and the threo-fold conference propose state-support to 
missionary schools, not as teaching Christianity, but giving in- 
struction useful to the state. To imply the former would make 
the Government inspector the arbitrator of religious instruc- 
tion, in which few, if any, of our missionary societies would con- 
tur. Initsown Government schools, the Bible would be freely 
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offered and commended to all whose mts and guardiane 
might not object to such instruction. The existing vast eyatem 
of indigenous instruction would be brought to light, and at a 
comparatively small expense, the whole be remodelled on a 
better plan, inoculated with moral and religious teaching, by 
means of Government vernacular books, official superinten- 
dence, and partial supportand patronage. We would gladly see 
thia national and Christian system enforced by Parliament on the 
East India Company, but the experience of Madras makes us 
distrustful of this forcing method even in a better cause. We 
believe more success will follow the removal of all impeding 
obstacles, and the free administration of the respective Govern- 
ments, 

We are certain that a scriptural system of instruction will 
alone duly educate the native. By it alone the poor will be 
enabled to resist the oppression of the zemindar, or escape the 
snares of the money-lender. By it alone will the Government 
be able to administer justice h itu native officials, or con- 
duct with economy the affairs of the state. By it alone will 
one-half of the human race, tho women, be raiced from cruel 
degradation, to fill the position for which God has qualified them, 
and which the Bible has assigned to them. By it alone the slavery 
of priesteraft, and the inhuman cruelty of idolatry, will be over- 
come. And in lieu of these, by the teaching of the Bible alone, 
the millions of India, shall be made nationally, socially, and in- 
dividually,—temporally and eternally—happy. 

This is the great work entrusted by God to the English Go- 
vernment in India. It is the great mission of our nation in the 
present age, the dissemination of the teaching of God’s word 
throughout the world. Whether we look to Ireland, India, or the 
Continent of Europe, the Bible, in the hands of our Protestant 
teachers, is exhibiting itself as the power of God unto salvation. 
Not the least wonder, in the world’s late Exhibition of Industry, 
wes the 147 versions of the Holy Bible, translated or circulated 
among the languages of the world during our last forty years 
of natiunal peace. This is God's great work for us to do as a 
nation, and if the powers of the ‘Goveranent will not engage 
in it, the children of the Sunday schools shall accomplish God’a 
work, Let ua judge this nation as posterity will judge it, as 
we should ourselves judge it in the hours of national peril or 
repulse. Wilt not the offerings of the poor, the labours of 
the missionary in India for the spread of the Bible, be then a 
source of nationsl comfort and confidence? Will not then the 
principles of the Duke of Wellington—that it was our duty 
6s 4 nation to provide sufficient means to teach the word of God 
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to every individual living under the protection of her sacred 
majesty, display the eecret of his success, and confer more honor 
than his titles on the memory of this illustrious man? Will not 
the ayowal of our mighty sovoreign “ that England has become 
¢ great and happy by the knowledge of the true God and Jesus 
* Christ,” reflect ‘a halo round ber eacred office, and secure the 
hearts and lives of her subjects for the defence of the crown? 
And will not our past proceedings in now, for nearly a hun- 
dred years, withholding the Bible from the perishing millions 
of India, be esteemed a blot upon our national character, a 
curee inflicted on our unenlightened fellow-subjocta, and an 
ingnlt put upon God’s holy name and His word ? 

VIE Tuz Orium Moxorory,—The mode in which the 
revenue is raised from opium in the Bengal territories, and the 
position which the East Tndie Company occupies with respect 
to it, are points imperatively requiring attention on the present 


oecasion. 

Opium is, by the existing regulations of the Chinose Empire, 
8 prohibited article. It is not without reagon that the Chinese 
authorities have so dealt with it, because of tho ruinous conse- 
quences which the use of it entails, The Chinese uee it largely, 
numbera of them of all clasees have become infatuated by thig 
drug, and are impoverished and demoralized. This contraband 
trade ia actively prosecuted by English merchants and othera 
along the Chinese coast, and since the last war, the action of 
the Chinese Government to repress it bas been paralyzed. 
Reoviving ships, so strongly armed as to bid defiance to any 
force which the native authorities can bring against them, 
are moored at convenicnt places, and, unmolested by the Bri- 
tish cruizers on the one hand, or Chinese interference on the 
other, the trade flourishes, to the injury both of vendor and 
« consumer, and the nations to which they respectively 

lODg. 

It A Giscreditable that the East Indian Government should be 
identified with this illegal trade; yet the mode of raising the 
revenuc from opium in the Bengal Presidency renders it 60. 
Opium in the Bengal terzitories is » Government monopoly, no 
one ia allowed to grow the opium except on account of Gavern- 
ment, Such ryots as desire to cultivate the Poppy enter into 
annual engagements with the Government ; advances are made 
to them at certain periods to enable them to raise it, and gather 
in the produce, which is delivered to the Government st o 
fixed rate. There is a profit on the sale of it by the Govern- 
ment of about Ra. 7-6 per 1b., and the revenue raised on it is con- 
siderable. Thus, the Government grows and vends the article, 
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and that with the patent fact that it will be used all but ax- 
clusively for contraband poses on the Chinese coast. The 
merchant is encouraged by t is to leave fair trading, and em~ 
bark in illicit speculations. He considers that he & tacit 
permission to pursue such a course. The Indian Government 
ig the salesman, the Home Government acquiesces in the ar- 
rangement. The retaining of the monopoly be looks upon aa a 
ledge of non-interference, and eo he finds itto be. He uses 
Hong-Kong s @ depét, and his receiving ships are unmolested 
by British ships of war. Under such circumstances, the Chinese 
regard the actual smuggler, tho Company which furnishes him 
with the drug, and the Government which permits tho whole 
procedure, ag slike guilty partica in this nefarious trade. 

This principle of Government monopoly is found not only to 
encourage the exportation of opium to China, but to increase 
the growth of the poppy, and so givo exteneion to the trade, 
There were aold in Bengal :— 

17,858 cheste. 
36,000 ,, 


And on this increased sale, there haa beena corresponding in- 
crease of revenue. ‘he not receipts on the above quantities 
amounted to— 

In 1840-1 « 64,96,324 Ra. 
1» 1848-9 . 1,95,82,562 4 


But with this increase of revenue, there has bean an increase 
in the smuggling trade, and corresponding increase of crimi- 
nality to all parties concerned in it. 

In the Bombay territories, the opium revenue is otherwise 
collected. ‘The growth of it is discouraged by a heavy duty of 
Re, 12 per Surat seer on opium brought either by land or 
sea within the Presidency of Bombay or its dependencies. In 
Ahmedabad, the cultivation of the poppy has ceased, In Kair 
and Candeizh nearly 0. In Soinie, ite growth is prohibited. 
The small quantity grown is purchased by the Government, 
and through licensed retsilers, applied to home purposes. 
‘The Malwa opium, in passing through the Company’ territories, 
is subjected to a heavy tranait duty. If 1839 this amounted to 
Be. 125 per chest. On the conquest of Scinde,s channel of 
communication with the sca-coast, by which much of this 
Opium found its way to Kurrachee and escaped the British 
transit duty, was closed, and the duty was raised in 1843 to 
200 sukeets in 1845 to 300 rupecs, and in 1847 to 400 rupees 


per ob 
On opium exported from Bombay, there has therefore been 
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no increase in quantity since 1840-1, but rather a élight de- 
crease. The statements are ne follows :— 
1840-1 16,773 chests, of 140 lbs. cach. 
1848-9 16,509 ditto ditto. 

But there has been no decrease of revenue, nay there hag 
been a very remarkable increase, little inferior to that which 
haa accrued in Bengal. The net receiptson the above quan- 
titics amounted to— 

In 1840-1 





22,46,452. 
sw» 1848-9 88,75,066. 

This comparative statement of Bengal and Bombay ed- 
inga seems, to our mind, torclieve this question of difficulty. The 
action of the Government in the Bombay Presidency is humane, 
and consistent with its dignity. The increased production of 
a drug, which is disposed of in contraband trade, and in its 
consumption is destructive and demoralizing to the bodies and 
minds of « great heathen nation, has been prevented. The price 
of it haa been increased four-fold, eo as to render itlessaccessible 
to the industrial classes of China, i ¢., the great masse of the 
community, and yet by the increased duty, an increased revo- 
ue haz been obtained. 

Let then the Government monopoly, which has prevailed in 
Bengal, be abandoned, in consonance with the fiscal regulations 
of the Bombay Government—and let the revenue be raised by 
the imposition of heavy duties, The Government will thus be 
disconnected from its growth and sale, and the stigma of having 
any direct connexion with this illicit trade removed from Eng- 
lish authorities in the East. 

VIIL Tue Sart Revenvr.—The subjects, which we 
have hitherto treated, have been fraught with moral crime, 
or are of direct spiritual importance. e now come to a class 
of topics of no such crying importunity, or of a less immediate 
religious character, There are matters on which we would 
wish to bring rather the feelings of philanthropy than the 

‘inciples of Christianity to bear in seeking « temporal relief 
Ror the natives. 


In alluding to the salt monopoly in this article, we would 
not discuss what may be ite political aspect,—rs to 
whether or no the Government could go on without the income 
raised by this tax, or obtain it more desirably from othersourves; 
whether the article of English produce could not be imported, 
eo as to admit of a duty equal to the present income, and yet 
be much cheaper to the people, We will not allude to the 
pressure of the ealt tax on our fisheries, agriculture, pastur- 
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se, or tillage. Nor shall we allow ourselves to dwell upon 

e severity on the poor of this, which, with the excise, ia the 
only tax in India, and which exacts the eame sum from the 
ryot, the rajah, and the millionaire of Calcutta. These topica 
must be left to other hands, as being too extensive for our 
outline, and not so immediately within our subject. 

We take up the salt revenue, as prosenting an evil by which 
the health and lives of the community are seriously affected. 
Salt is a main esscntial of health and life in a tropical climate ; 
to deny it to the human frame, or deprive it of the necessary 
supply, is us certain an evil as the want of food or water. In 
Todian languages, to “ eat one’s salt” has the same import as in 
English to “ eat one’s bread.” Now we do not complain that 
thia essential of life is taxed to the extent of perhaps 600 per 
cent, on the cost at which the natives of a great part of Bengal 
could make it from the soil of their gardens) But we complain 
that, owing to the tax, and evil administration of it, the price to 
the poor ia actually double this amount, and that it is gene~ 
rally impossible, even nt any price, to obtnin pure and whole. 
some alt, In a country where pepper, sugar, spices, curry 
atutfs, and drugs are obtainable ia every bazar with singular 
purity and cheapness, in not one of twenty towns is it possible 
to get such salt as could be guessed from its colour or appcar- 
ance to be inteaded to represent the crystal nent out of the 
Commissariat or Government ware-housee. Wo knew one of 
the highest officials in India, on sending his scryant toa large 
bazar for salt, to learn in reply that there was only black 
salt to be bad in the town, which could not be brought on the 
table. At the time we wished it had been produced, that he 
might have still further experienced the working of his own law. 

‘We have reason to believe, that the following is a pretty cor- 
reot account of the working of the salt monopoly in Bengal, 
About 24 per cent. of the whole quantity of salt used in the coun- 
try is imported. The remainder, 76 per cent., is manufactured 
by Government, or rather by the natives for the Government, at 

e high price of about one rupee a maund for best boiled salt, 
and half-a-rupee for that produced by solar evaporation, which 
is above twice what it would be made for with free compe- 
tition, A tax is added of two and three-quarter rupees a 
maund, and the salt is sold to wholesale dealers in Calcutta, 
nd goantit ies of nat feet than fifty meals Now commence 
tl lief iniquit; 6 ayatem. t proportion of the 
salt, for inland Sepaampton throughost the country, is pure 
chased by Jasge wholesale merchants, at loss than four rupees 
the maund, ‘These mix a fixed proportion of sand, chiefly got. 
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a few miles to the south-east of Dacca, and sell the mixture 
to a second, or (counting the Government) a third monopolist, 
at‘obout five or six rupees. This dealer adds more earth or 
ashey, and thus passing through more hands from the larger 
towns to villages, the price is still further raised to from eight 
to ten rupees, and the tion of adulteration from twenty- 
five to forty per cent.; imposition being most severe in 
the more distant places to which there is no water carriage, 
Suppose, however, any of the licensed dealers were, for the bene- 
fit of bis business, to sell a purer salt than others, a combina- 
tion is formed against him, and g false case is got up before the 
superintendent of salt chowkies, which ruins hin. 

‘he curse, which this tax thus proves to the country, is 
manifest to every one intimately ucquainted with the condi- 
tion of the poor; not only do they eutfer from the ruinons price 
at which it is sold, but from ita deleterious cbaracter. They 
eat, but they are not satisfied ; they heap on salt, for which 
they have paid dearly, but there ia no savour in the rice, And 
those who cannot afford to purify it, are compelled, in violence 
to-thoir habitual cleanlincss in diet, to consume @ large pro- 

rtion of injarions sand and filth Disease ia the inevita- 

Ne roault, especially in a low country, and where vegetable 
diet is the universal food. Every one acquainted with the 
constitution of the Bengali knows that the prevailing com- 
plaint of the country is worms. A missionary of twenty years’ 
experience in dealing with the bodics, aa well na the souls 
of the natives, once told us—‘ If ever I am at 4 lossto know 
« what is the matter with o man, I prescribe salt snd pomegra- 
* mate bark, for he is sure to have worms, whatever other com- 
¢ plainta he may have.” To this state of the native constitution 
are to be imputed many dieesses of the digestive organs and 
bowela; that general debility, which induces recurring fever, 
and causes fatal results to accrue from cholera and other vio- 
lent attacks, while it is the immediate producer of that most 
loathzome judgment, not unfrequent amonggt the poor, of being 
literally eaten up of worms. 

‘We object then to this monopoly from its inhumane operation 
upon the lives of the people. We cannot, however, politi- 
cally eee the necessity or expediency of the tax. It chi 
we for the advantage, not of the revenue, but of an iniqui- 
tous trade, the Company having only 300 per cent., and the 
trade 800 or 1,000, But even did the Government gain the 
whole nine millions « year, which the people probably pay 
for salt, it would ill compensate for the human misery and 
loss of life now entailed. But it is objected, that the im- 
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t tax raised from salt is necessary for the maintenance 
of the revenus. It is granted that the necessary revenue must 
be raised; but would it not be wiser to obtain euch revenue 
from any other source, which does not affect the health and 
lives of the subjects? A tax, like that lately adopted in Eng- 
land, on pucka houses, according to their value, would afford 
an income equal to the fulness of our wante, not touching the 
ahject poor, nor so liable to oppressive administration, and 
without additional machinery for its collection than that of 
the existing Jand revenue. And if such a tax were made to 
fall upon the Europeans in the country occupying such honaes, 
it would be submitted to more cheerfully by all the people. 
The neceasity of revenue is therefore no argument, in a coun- 
try where there ia the choice of any other tax. 

But the remedy of this national malady docs not necessarily 
demand the abandonment of the tax ; nay, we do not insist on 
its reduction, If it were in the power of the Government to 
reduce the tax twenty-five per cent., instead of’ doing s0, Jet 
the surplus be spont in opening hundreds of Government 
agencies (like the few now existing in the manufacturing die 
tricta,) to retail pure salt at the fixed prices. And further, whila 
Government retains the monopoly, let the superintendent of 
chowkies (but not his native officers) be empowered to seize 
and proceed agninet all who offer for sale adulterated salt. 
This would effect moro good than s reduction of cent. per cent, 
upon the tax, which reductions, it is calculated, take from four 
to six years before they affect the price in the village bazara, 

In fine, were the same pains taken to distribute aa! 
secure its purity, which are taken to distribute intoxicating 
drinks and secure their strength; and were the sale of spirits 
as limited aa the present Government sale of salt, the two 
greatest enormities which owe their existence to the Enst India 
Company in India, would probably be greatly alleviated, if not 
remov. 

IX Tae Cuaractze or Government Native Ser- 
vants.—Under a strictly despotic Government like that of the 
East India Company, the state is ina peculiar degree responsible 
for the character and conduct of its public servants. Not only 
ia the power of the exceutive irreaistible, and administered at 
pleasure, for the punishment and reward of the employed, but 
the continuance of this state of things for ages has Deget in 
the natives a character corresponding with their condition. 
The Hindn is patient and disoriminating, the object of his 
life ia to penetrate the mind, anticipate the wishes, and secure 
the favour of thoee upon whom he depends. The effect of 
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selfishness upon the worldly and unimpassioned mind, brings 
abont a most necurate estimate of their own real and ultimate 
personal interests, from the attainment of which no law or 
skill on earth will keep them; nay, their most besetting sin 
ehall be sacrificed to this end. This character of the natives 
admits of being lawfully improved. Were the Government 
to make honesty the best policy in their eervice, there iz no 
reagon to doubt that their native officials would be as faithful 
as tho sepoy, or as the high-caste bearers of Calcutta are to 
their masters, in whose hands loose money may be left untold 
with perfect safety. This morality will be, however, only 

‘tial, for there ia no univereal antidote for huinan depravity 
tnt in the Ctospel of Christ. 

The moral charoter of the servants of the Government is of 
as_vital importance to tho happiness of tho people and well- 
being of the state, ns it is to the interests of true religion; and 
yet thoro js no single point upon which the Government of 

din will bear less inspection. The missionmies have a closer 
insight into this state of things than perhaps others, Iden- 
tified with tho poor of land, sympathize with their every 
suffering ; intimately acquainted with their language and cir- 
cumatances, they acquire the best information ; aud isolated 
from connexion or influence with the European Government 
ecrvants, there is no attempt before them at that disguise which 
to this day effectually blinds many in the country to the true 
atate of things, 

To attempt to discover the corruption of the public courts, 
and the oppression of public officere, would be impossible in our 
apace; and this is now so notorious, that it ia scarce neceasary. Tho 
whole may be scen Inid bare in an article in this Review on the 
* Revelations concerning tho Police and Courts,” and still more 
amply in the autobiography of Paunchkouri Khan, to which we 
therein referred. ‘This pamphlet, which is evidently the work of 
aE ean, of scarce less experience and ability for his task 
than Mr. Shore, gives a vivid and graphic account of native cha- 
racter and circumstances under our Indian rule, and more _per- 
feot directions for the proceedings in the Hon'ble East India 
Company’s courts of Bangal and the North West Provinces than 
will be found in all the “ Government regulations,” “ Circular 
orderg,” Decrees of Sudder Dewan,” &e. &c. In thie book 
in revealed the course of casea in the judicial, revenue, and ma~ 
gisterial and Police departments, You are introduced to the 
working of the abkari, opium, police, ferry-funds, river-tolls, ro~ 
Gietry of deeds, public eurvey, and the whole zamindari system ; 
and though strong cases are brought to light, there is no ap- 
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pearance of wilful untruth or even exaggeration. The burden 
of the whole is toshow how a man, who commences on Rs, 4 
a month, under the English Government, may, through 
the magic of his office, by the employment of Paunchkouri’s 
tact, im any of these eevernl departments, raise himeelf 
to be the rider of an elephant, and owner of ao zemindari, with 
ample eubstance, until he, or his immediate children, are again 
ousted from their dignity by another, who, like Paunchkouri, 
began on £6 per annum Government talary, Tho revela- 
tiona of bribery, perjury, forgery, oppression, exaction, and 
even torture carried on under the authority of the immediate ser- 
vante of Government, in the administration of what is called 
justice, would go to the heart again and again of every honest 
man who reads them; but the contents of the book havo been 
fully revealed in the before-mentioned article on the police and 
courte, 

There is a peculiar miscry in this state of things under 
English rule. Oar European power and integrity cast a 
perfect shield over the oppressors of the people. When once 
visiting an independent native state, wo saw in the dewan, 
or pame ininistor, « perfect Bengali tyrant. By oppression, 
he had accumulated great wealth in a very short time, IHe 
was the second person in the country, and oxcept through him, 
there was no access to the sovercign, who was completely held 
under his influence. About a twelve month afterwards, we 
enquired for the dewan from one who had been in the country, 
and learnt that soon after we had left, his house waa surround- 
ed by a mob at night, set fire to in several places, and the inmates 
murdered as they rushed out. The dewan fortunately remained 
among the burning buildings till morning, and then fled from 
the place, leaving only an awful warning to those who might 
succeed him. Suppose, on the other hand, a Bengali darogah, 
or native head police magistrate, over a district of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who, on a salary of Rs. 50 4 month, 
is fast sconmnletioe @ large fortune, and coi juently is en- 
gaged in more pillage than a gang of dacoits ;—suppose euch 
an one to meet his death by some chance Mussulman from the 
North West Provinces, what would be the reault? The Go- 
vernment would feel its honour concerned, and gs the first and 
most fearful consequence, would send three more darogahe and 
their bands to gloat themselves like harpies over the doomed 
neighbourhood of the crime ; and then, are we wrong in ene- 
pecting that the usual absurd proceeding of judging according to 
eworn evidence (when every witness worth anything upon ep- 
peal is a hired perjurer) would be changed for the more cruel 
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process of punishing some one or other for example’s sake ? The 
‘passage of Scripture applies fearfully to Bengal as it is now 
governod:—“I returned and considered all the oppressions 
“that are done ander the sun, and behold the teara of such 
* as were oppreased, and they had no comforter; and on the 
* side of their oppressora there was power, but they had no 
$ eumntrt ae or ‘ 5 7 
Another evil of this oppression is its influence on the sprea 
of the Gospel. These sea: who like the publicana i the 
Bible, are claseed with the harlots, as the vilest in the communi- 
ty, are the representatives of, and have the nearest intercourse 
with, our Christian Government! These courts, which are so 
degraded, that one of the greatest defilements a respectable 
native can be subjected to ia to have to enter them even as a wit- 
ness, these are the seats of justice of «a Christian state. 
This ia a stumbling block to Christianity felt by the whole 


People, 
ub we Text como to the for this disease, which is, 
we believe, plain to all acquainted with its working—make it 
worth the people’s while who serve the Government to be 
honest to their trust. The natives have not got religious prin- 
ciples to sustain them ; there is not the slightest public opinion 
inst dishonesty and oppression. ‘The first thing imperative, 
if Government means to wipe off the present foul atain on 
their public service in India, is fo raise the salary and position 
of the native officinls, Until this ie done, the statement of 
‘aunch Konuri is irresistible. ‘The Sirkar Bahadur (Com- 
* pany) gives me four rupees a month, and the offer of a sum 
* equivalent to six months’ pay, whether often or occasionally, 
* ought not to be resisted by an orderly.” Wonld it be other- 
wise with ourselves in auch a case? While the member of 
council's salary was £300 a year, the lete Mr. Brooke was spend- 
ing £10,000 in India, and General Carnac and Mr. Summers 
received £22,701 each, the share for two yeare’ ealary in one 
office, in the society of trade, entered upon without the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Directors, The first thing, which raised 
the moral character of the English from a state lower than that 
which the natives ocoupy now, was the due increase of official 

salaries 
But we ehall be told they have been largely increased. In 
the some have been doubled and even trebled, and the 
native judge has an income equal to that of a junior civi- 
Tian. We are aware of that, and it is of thiagreatly improved 
state of things, and not of the past, we now speak, Com- 
pare the very beat salary now paid with the amount of power 
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and responsibility. Take five per cent. (not = large “ dusturi”) 
from the value of the cases decided in the year by the sudder 
amin, and how many fold will you multiply the best native’s 
salary ? But in most cases, we have still man on from twenty 
rupees to fifty a month, invested with judicial, revenue, ma- 
gisterial and police authority, over hundreds and thousands 
of q timid people. A large number of these officers possess 
the power to fine and imprigon ; all use that power ; and the 
europea wre too few to exercise any real peraonal con- 
trol. 

But the case is confessed in what Mr. Saville Marriot, late 
member of the council of Bombay, states, that a collector 
of Nuddya advertised for an official on o salary of less than 
£50 a year, who should supply security to tho amount of 
£3,500, and adds that similar instances had occurred in his 
own Presidency. We need only remind our readers that pro- 
bably the whole income was spent as interest on the keep- 
ing up this security. In fact, it would appear as if the badge 
of office in the Company's native service was intended, by those 
who confer it, as it is certainly cetoemed by the recipienta, 
as a mere license to live by their wits upon the people, eithor by 
the sale of justice, the enforcement of presente, or the exaction 
of black mail from tho villagers within their charge. The 
salnrica ought therefore to be Inrgely increased, and this need 
cost the state nothing, ss the le pay far moro for injue~ 
tice and oppression now than the most liberal salaries would 
Tequire for justice and protection, et us look this evil in the 
face, sift it to the bottom, and determine to purge, at all cost, 
the present corrupt state of the Company's native service. 

In order to do 20 effectually, not only must the salaries be 
raised, but the position of the native officials, Ae long as thero 
ig an insuperable bar of atation between the Europeans and 
natives, the latter will not have eelf-respect enough to raise 
themselves, and the Europeans will not have that close inter- 
course with the natives necessary to influence them, Besides, 
the evil is of such magnitude, and univerenl prevalence, aa to 
require the knowledge and experience of s native in authority 
to meet it. Place such an one with European colleagues as 
collector of a district, and he will do more to disentangle the 
registry, protect the ryot, expose bribery and perjury, and with- 
al improve the revenue, than many more Europeans would ec- 
gone wishes him, ve wan an auuelimesion of native 

nowledge an rience Janguage, people and country, 
with European ‘sud political wisdom aa Ghrietian integeitn: 
and they will amalgamate if united. The Englishman will 
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acquire the native’s information, and the Hindu, in a great de- 
gree, copy the Christian's practice, even before the heart is 
touched by his principles, as nominal Christians now maintain 
their superior integrity. 1t is, therefore, most desirable that 
the native officials should be brought more into contact with 
the Europeans in the public services. 

But we shall be told that this too has been accomplished, 
thnt a clause in the last Act runs thus :—‘ Be it enacted, that 
* no native of the said territories, nor any natural born sub- 
¢ ject of his majesty, resident therein, shall, by reason only of 
© his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
* be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
* under the anid Company.” And we believe it wus the inten- 
tion of this Act that the natives should be promoted to all 
places of emolument and dignity, as they were found worthy 
of such, But what has been the fact? For the last twenty 

eara, with the exception of one judge of the Small Cause 

ourt in Calcutta, and the unpaid members of the Council 
of Education, we know of no natives pluced ns colleagues with 
covenanted seryunts of the Company. It will be said, that there 
are not such to be found equal to this power and confidence, 
and there ia truth in this toa considerable extent, But there 
are iwnateriala enough for a beginning to be made; and as the 
system must be introduced by very slow degrees, the sooner 
auch a beginning is made the better. 

It is impossible for the Government of India to be carried 
on with efficiency, until her authoritios on the spot can employ 
and reward those whom they find worthy. A considerable 

roportion of the best patronage, in all departments of the 
Boverament, should be at the disposal of the Governor, or 
the Governor in Council, at the several Presidencies; and it 
should be insisted upon, that a certain proportion of this patron- 
age should be exercised in favour of natives, a certain pro~ 
portion in favour of East Indian, and the remainder in favour 


of Eu m8, 

The whole subject of this ter has an intimate connexion 
with the religious aspect of India. The corrupt condition of 
the native public servants, as we bave said, iss great ecandal to 
the Christian Govornment eet over the land. Not only the eco~ 
nowy of the state, but the cry of humanity, the sncred cha- 
raoter of justice, the spread of true religion, and the glory of 
our God of goodness, truth and justice, all demand the refor- 
mation of the public courts and native offices in the country. 
Again, the ill-paid and subordinite position of the natives 
severely affects the cause and progress of Christianity. Tho 
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natives do not attempt to separate, as the Com) think they 
can, the English Goveramost aul ite religion. The one is identi~ 
fied with the other in their estimate, whether for good or for ill, 
and in the language of the Edinburgh Review, which frequeut- 
ly and ably pleads for this cause:—* Humanly speaking, their 
* (the Hindus’) liberation from the thraldom of superstition, and 
« their reception of the doctrines of liberty and light, are in- 
* compatible with their present position of political degrada 
* tion.” But it is the opening of places of honor and trust to 
the natives, and yoking them with Europeans in their public 
duties, which would most immediately affect Christianity. In 
doing 80, the Government would not relax one whit of that 
most high standard of purity and integrity, which at present 
obtains in all positions of trust in the Company's service. The 
nativea would soon find out that the best and only security 
for themselvea, and their children, to maintain this high charac- 
ter, is to be found in the spiritual strength of Christianity ; 
and they would not be more ready to seek, than the Indian 
Government would be anxious to afford to those eligible to 
advancement in their service, the improving blessings of scrip- 
tural instruction. And thus cach sudder station would be- 
come the scene of a chaplain’s labours, among the native 
servants of the Government, and their children, and would 
soon become the centre of a self-supporting native church. 

X. Srare or Taz Pooz.—When entering upon the con- 
dition of the maze of the People, we eball have to give a 
gloomy ‘potas Still, it would be admitted on all bands, could 
we but draw the comparison, that things are now in a better 
state, more prepared to receive i vement, and that the pso~ 
ple are happier, than when under aromedan power. If the 
country be far more impoverished than it was, the little wealth 
which still remains finds freer circulation. Formerly, the trea- 
sures of the land were laid by, buried in the forts of the 
princes and the gardens of the poor. This is not now the 
case, If the people are euffering from the cruel tyranny of 
the zemindar and the court officere, under the power and pro- 
tection of British rule, still the lives of the people are their 
own, and in @ great measure their liberty too— when perse~ 
cuted in one city they can flee unto another.” This waa 
not the case when the law of the land gave ite sanction to 
the oppressions of the great. 

The poor have not forgotten, and we should not forget, the 
deliverance wrought by God for India, in the advent of the 
English, For one great man, who is the poorer by the pre- 
sence of the English, a thousand poor men are the happier, 
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In former times, desolating war, and pil by foreign foea, 
were s continual ecourge. Cruel blood-shed and civil war, which 
found ita way to every laid the foundation of each 
new sovereign’s title to the The wealth and induetry 
of the pleina inprlied booty for the periodic inroads of the 
more warlike tribes, cruelty, slavery, gang robbery, and 
murder were openly conducted, so that there was no security 
to life but penury, no protection to property which did not lie 
buried in the ground, This is not the state of things now, 
and we certify that the interval of above two generations has 
not done away from the native mind a grateful sense of their 
happy deliverance. 

jat because things are in many respects better than thoy 
were, we muat not be satisfied, but rather be encouraged to 
make them better still, and remove every obstacle in our power 
to the prosperity of the country committed to eur govern- 
ment, 

‘There can be no doubt upon the mind of any unprejudiced 
person, that the wealth of the country is fast and visibly de~ 
olining, aud that the temporal circumstances of the poor are 
wretched iu the extreme; and this decline is especially marked ia 
its most fatal results upon the industry of the country, and the 
condition of the casa. ‘The caste system enables us to ob- 
serve this. The house of the goldsmith, the jeweller, the mer- 
chant, the weaver, &c. remains the same anit was fifty years ago; 
hie station in society is acknowledged by all, but extreme 
poverty has set his fang on him, and certain extermination of 
the caate must follow in time, as they cannot compete with our 
steam manufacture, find the former demand for their goods, or 
change the ocoupation of their family for another. So also 
among the still poorer class. The use of money is fast passing 
away, the cowrie, or little shell, of mere nominal value, is the 
prevailing currency in the bazar, and barter is more and more 
their custom; while the zemindar finds it every year in- 
creasingly difficult to turn kind into revenue for the Go- 
vernment, and by the pressing urgency of the collector, re- 
sorts continually to new and more cruel means to draw the last 
penny from the . What with the destruction of local 
trade and manufacture, the decay of former roads, bridges, 
canals, aqueducts and tanks, and lack of new ones, or of 
markets, harbours, railways, steam, water, or wind-milla—what 
with oppressive river tolls, a severe system of export and import 
duties, and above all, the abstraction of specie in home char; 
to the amount of between three and four millions « year, besi 
the vast sums sent to England in private fortunes, transmissions, 
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and trade,—these combinations of causes, working for many 
years, have brought one of the richest countries of the world 
into the very extremest state of poverty, which finds a kind of 
relief in the devastations of periodic famines. 

‘We shall now suggest a few measures for the alleviation 
or removal of this wretchednese, The poor might be protected 
from the trammels of debt, which keeps the whole population in 
slavery to the mahajans (canney-lenders) and zemindare. Byote 
on two-pence s day inherit encumbrances of their fore- 
fathers, paying os far as they can the standard compound inter- 
est of one anna a rupee per month, equivalent to simple interest 
at the mte of 107 per cent. perannum. A law to deliver the 
poor from auy legal claim of debt, of above a very short duration, 
seenta called yor by the circumstances of the country. 

The Government has adopted most rigorous measures for 
putting astop to dacoity or gang-robberies, A few years ago, 
there was, within a mile and a half of where we lived, a dacoit 
village. No secresy was attempted; every one knew them, 
and their calling. The zemindar afforded them protection aa 
such, and, we feared, shared in their plunder. Our own village 
watchman could, andif we pleased, would have given us the 
names of the whole gang, and we would have put his own 
name at the top of the list as one of their chief leaders, as we 
believe many of the village watchmen are. Scaros worse 
than the gangs of robbers, are the bands of armed fighting 
men, openly maintained by the native zemindars and European 
settlers, and often employed for the worst purposes in the op- 
pression of the poor. Surely such forces should not be allowed 
to exist under an English Government. 

The zemindari system is too vast a source of misery to the 
poor to admit of its being omitted. The mb-letting, which has 
cansed ire heagrant = Cee in Lean soteasee 

reatly the exactions of the nd revenue ; and the | 
fower in the hands of the pre ay to seize the peed 
property of ryots for their own rent, is above all, perhaps, the 
moat prolific source of misery tothe poor. It matters not what 
may be the cause of fault, real or eupposed, in 2 ryot, whether 
great or sinall, against state, priest, people, or zomindar, the pro- 
cess ie usually the same. It commences with a formal summons, 
aealed and signed by the zemindar, delivered by the head man 
of the Tillage, supported by the zemindar’s peons, with brass 
of office, and armed with sword and spear. The sum- 
mous s es the man for seat of rent, ae mr his 
son and all the property in his possession. ia Intter is the 
chief infliction, as he bas nots chance of secing any of it again, 
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and the we often ends here. But if the case required 
an example to be made, he is brought tothe rajbari, or zemin- 
dar’s house, and, aa was once described to us by a native, “ beat, 
« put in the godowns, tried in a day or two, bent again, and dis- 
* missed.” eir cruelty seldom, we believe, proceeds to worse, 
though there was an instance within our knowledge, of a man 
who had been kept so Jong in an under-ground cell, that ho 
was thought to be dead, and when recovered by a somewhat 
similar device as freed “Cour de lion,” his appearance was 
most frightful to thore who witnessed it, 

The only remedy for all the evila of the zomindari system 
in for Government to acknowledge the position and fulfil the 
duties which are due from it, as the realand only landlords 
of the soil. The zemnindars are but middle-men, scarcely more 
than agents between the Government and the ryots, and in 
Tetsining euch a class by the permanent eottlement, a decided 
advantage seems gained above the ryotwar system in Madras 
and the North West, but dutica should not be expected from 
them which their stake in, and constantly clanging holding 
of, the land cannot ba expected to call forth; nor should the 
ryots lose the protection and help of the state. The Government 
must therefore become responsible for permanent outlays for 
roads, buildings, bridges, tanks, irrigation, drainage, and relax 
ita claims in time of famine. We have in one instance, and onl, 
one, witnessed the favourable working of this system. ° 
were recommended to visit a townland nearly opposite Cutwa, 
on the Ganges, as exhibiting a model zemindari, and we were 
not disappointed ; the estate was large and land of best quality, 
the ghata, which were numerous, were in perfect repair; the 
roada (for there were such) were wide, and as good as tuf 
roads could be; the streets open and regular ; houses large and 
substantial; the wells protected by walla and eupplied with 
wheels in good reper and sonewhat of Christian comfort eeem- 
ed all around. The people were Planting and manufacturing 
indigo, and breeding silk-worms. The zemindar, a fine-looking 
hoary-beaded brahman, conducted us through it all to his own 
houre, which we were surprised to find |, though nent; in 
fact, we had seen several others in the place, evidently built in 
imitation of it, and nearly, if not quite as We ex 
ed our surprise at this, and remarked thet though he told us his 
soil was rich, we feared he was poor himself. The old man said, 
“No, Iam not poor; I am very rich; these are all my riches, 
* which my children enjoy.” Several of the people around pros- 
trated themeclves, and three times touched the dust with their 
foreheads, and for the first time in India, we beheld this 
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act of gross superstition and idolatry without losthing and in- 
dignation, He cheerfully allowed us to speak to the people, 
and distribute some portions of Scripture; and gratefully 
accepted himself large Bengali Bible, which he manifestly 
treated with respect. But one thing afterwards struck us with 
surprise—we do not remember having seen a single temple in the 
village. Here was a picture of temporal comfort, the like of 
which we have never seen before, or since, in India. But might 
we not hope to see many under the liberal and efficiont direct 
administration of a powerful Christian Government? 

‘We shall here be met by the objection, that the relief of the 
ryota, like all our other propositions, involves sacrifices and out- 
laya which the revenue of the state cannot afford, We would 
only propose such outlays as are necessary, or yield an ulti- 
mate but certain return, and the expenses for such are aa 
imporative as the million we may, any day, be called to expend 
on war, in consequence of our opium skippers on the coasta 
of China. But why should the Government of India be 
ever hampered in its income, and unable for lack of funds to 
advance the happiness of the people? Here is English legis- 
Intive wisdom, endowed with supreme power, in the richest 
country in the world: over a hundred and fifty millions of 
eubjects, within a yca-girt peninsula, whose inhabitants com- 
prise tho romarkablo qualities of being the most peaceful, in- 
genious, and persevering. There is nothing in art or indus 
in which the Hindu will not excel; it matters not what it 
be—Birmingham plate, London upholstery, or French dishes. 
Give the Iindu the specimen and name the price, and he will 
roturn euch an imitation, as you shall not know from the ori- 
ginol, and if of hand labour, from one-third to one-fourth 
of the European price, A market for ite produce is tho 
want of India, They are also most ready and sagacious 
in adopting into their trades, what they ee in ours, to thoir 
advantage. Thus we knew a Dacca merchant send the in- 
comparable cotton of that district to be spun by Fife and 
Co., of Liverpool, that he might receive it again, to be woven by 
children’s delicate fingers into mualins of tho most oxquisite 
texture. If Government would but spend, in dirovting, 
Protecting, and soccearing the resources of the country, 
one twentieth part of funds and organization which 
it now omploys in exhausting them, India might yet speedily 
recover ite ‘The country is no longer subject to the perio- 
dical dovastation of the foreign foe, or the still more wasteful 
acourge of civil war and petty insurrection. The whole Penin- 
eula is frce from even the fear of war, save on some distant 
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frontiers, ready to co-operate in all measures for Government, 
finance, trade. There are no taxes, a national debt equal only 
toa little more than two years’ revenue, and the etate is the 
landlord of the whole soil; surely this is no country, which 
should claim sympathy on the acore of poverty, especially when 
the appeal for outlay ie made for the permanent good and 
enrichment of the people. 

In thus pleading for temporal provisions to relieve the wants 
of our fellow-crentures, we are but pressing that which it h: 
ever been the characteristic of Christianity to confer upon 
heathen land. But we cannot Jose sight of the fact, that it is 
only by Christian knowledge, in union with these measures, that 
the'state will be able to advance the true prosperity of the people, 
snd propagate that godliness which ‘ has the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.’ 

XU. Rerrosrgor since Last Caxagrer.—The present 
ie @ fitting occasion for looking back upon the results of 
the last charter, and the proceedings, as affects our present 
subject, during the last twenty years, 

Perhaps the most important religious result of the last 
charter was tho appointment of the two new bishoprics of 
Madras and Bombay, and the end of this boon has been most 
effectually answered. The cause of the increase of the epie- 
copate in {ndia is thus described :—“ Whereas the present diocese 

of the bishopric of Calcutta is of too great an extent for the 

incumbent thereof to perform efficiently all the dutios of the 

office, without endangering his health and life, and it is there» 

fore expedient to diminieh the labours of the bishop of the 

said diocese.” This cause for the additional bishop waa not 
asaigned without good grounds, four bishops of Calcutta hav- 
ing beea cut off in the discharge of their duties during the 
preceding fifteen years. Since the partition of the diocese, the 
presont bishop hag outlived the duration of his four predeces- 
sora, nnd may, through God’s mercy, be yet long spared; and 
of the five other bishops, since the charter appointed to Madras 
and Bombay, but one, the revered Missionary Corrie, has 
died. This is to be observed in our retrospect, and acknow- 
ledged with thankfulness. 

A clause in the lust Act referred to the slavery then prevail 
ing in the Madras Presidency and elsewhere throughout India: 
a UXEX VII And be it further enacted, that the anid 
* Governor-General in Council ehall, and he is hereby required 
* forthwith, to take into consideration the means of mitigating 
* the state of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of 
* alaves, and of extinguishing slavery throughout the eaid terri- 
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* tories, so soon as euch extinction shall be pradent and safe.” 
There is a degree of hesitation sbout this clause, which we 
should now be glad to sec away. Slavery is a hateful crime, 
which even in a heathen land, does not deserve a moment's 
tolerance froma British-Christian Legislature. And the Act was 
carried out in this spirit. There was found to be no need for 
mitigating the state of slavery, or ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves Slavery was at once extinguished. The Madras Go- 
vernment emancipated many thousands in South India from here~ 
ditary serfdom. Let this be told ; it is infinitely more to the honor 
of the East India Company and the British Legislaturo, than if, 
retaining our fellow-creatures in bondage, we had enriched the 
revenue of India, and driven from the home market the pro- 
duce of America with the slave-grown cotton of India, And 
let it aleo be told to the glory of God, and credit of the native 
landholders, that the emancipation of these slaves, like every 
other act of humanity and religion we have attempted, was 
effected almost by a stroke of the pen, without delay, opposi- 
tion, or difficulty. Thia should surely certify to us for what 
end we have been sent to India, and encourage us to advance. 
But men are slow to learn Gods lessons. 

Other matters heve been gained, which were not express ati- 
pulsations of the charter, but have arisen out of the discussion 
either at the time or subsequently. Among the first of these 
was the relief of Christians from forced acts of homage and 
reverence to heathen gods, iron by them in their civil and 
military capacities on public duty. “With this happy achieve- 
ment, the name of Sir Peregrine Maitland, late commander- 
in-ohief at Madras, will ever be honorably associated in India. 

The measure of progress made in separating the English 
Government from the heathen idolatry, deserves to be acknow- 
ledged, as we have already done, though sufficient of evil 
still remains to call for the severe attention and determined 
legislation of Parliament. 

A most important Government measure waa accomplished 
by Lord Hardinge, in stopping al! public works on the "a 
day, which measure has been folly successful. It has wit- 
nessed to the glory of God before the heathen by the sacrifice, 
on the part of Government, of the service of one day out of 
seven to the obedience of God's law. 1t has also led to the 
more general observance of Sunday, and an encreased attention 
to the devotional service of that day, now conducted in most 
stations by a pious layman, in the absence of a neighbouring 
chaplain or missionary, And it is evidently preparing the 
way for the natives to appreciate, and themselves adopt, that 
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Christian temporal blessing, seoond only to the relief of the 
female sex, a scriptural eabbath day. Several shops and offices 
of heathen are now habitually shut up on the Lord’s day, 

We greatly rejoice in the relief from the sentence of out- 
Jawry, which has hitherto hung over the proselytes to Chrietia- 
nity, and the threatuf which Probably. more effectually check- 
ed any general movement in favour of Christianity than the 
fiercest persecution would have done. 

‘We have to acknowledge thankfully the measure of progress 
made in public instruction, such as it is; and especially look 
with interest upon some of the principles avowed hy those in 
authority during the last twenty years upon this subject, The 
justly celebrated minute of Lord linge, which las been re- 

eatedly noticod in our pages, although it has become a dead 

Ketter, in the meantime, through the influence of Sir T. II. 
Maddock and the Council of Education, has had its usca, It 
is not dead, though it sleepeth. There it stands in black and 
white before the public, and, coming like Lord Tweeddule’s 
minute on the Bible question, and Sir H. Pottinger’s 1ecent 
recommondation, from high and independent authorities, will 
be duly estimated in the debates of Parliament. Wo trust 
the proceedings and correspondence, which have arisen out 
of these three communications on education, from Lord Tweed- 
dale, Lord Hardinge, and Sir Henry Pottinger, will be called 
for by the Ilousc. Also, a8 in close connexion with this 
same subject of native education, the correspondence which 
miny exist between the Government and the trustces of St. 
Panl’s Ccthedral. It seems to us most strange, that our 
Venerable Diocesan should have been eo long denied tho 
charter necesaary for the protection and conduct of his inati- 
tution, (which we suepect would bave been long since conceded, 
if found necessary, for a gigantio distillery in Caloutta). The 
funds contributed by the public to this object, amounting to 
neatly £90,000, make it a subject of public interest and parlin~ 
mentary inquiry, independent of its spiritual character and 
objecta, 

‘here is but one more subject to which we would advert in 
our retrospect of the last twenty years, not having elsewhere 
alluded to it. In the year 1847, a despatch of the Court of 
Directors was received by the Council of India, purporting, 
as was generally reported, to contain the courts views of 
Christian miasions in the country, and forbidding the ser- 
vants of the Company to connect themeelves, directly 
or indirectly, with missions—refu.ing to recognize any dis- 
tinction between acts in their public and private capacity. 
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‘We willingly believe this to be an incorrect report of the 
Directors’ Gexpateh. But we press for information aa to the 
true. opinion and wishes expressed by the Court as reapects 
Christian missions, in direst connection with which, whether 
a8 managers of them in committees, or agents for them in 
examining echools, distributing scriptures, and helping trane- 
lations, or supporters of them, to an amount collected in 
the country of above £30,000 a year, the servants of the 
Company take # most conspicuous part. That there is some 
ground of anxiety on the part of the friends of miesiona as 
fa the contents of the despatch is manifest by the fact, that 
on its arrival, which happened just before the anniversary of 
the Church Missionary Society; not a single covenanted lny- 
man could be got to appear in support of that truly ular 
Society, lest, as was said at the crowded meeting, such a dis 
play might provoke the execution of the despatch. 

We do the more complain, because we believe the exiatenco 
of such an instrument held in terrorem, ae at present, to 
‘be infinitely more injurious to the cause of Christianity than 
if it were attempted to be enforced. The heathen and oppo- 
nents of Christianity can, and do now, claim this despatch to 
‘be more in their behalf than it will probably be found; while 
sincere, but wenk, men find it a snare and stumbling block to 
their consciences in deciding upon their duty to Cesar and 
to God; whereas, were the despatch such ae it is reported to 
be, or any thing to that effect, the only result of its publication 
would be, first, the more unmistakeable and conspicuous comin; 
forward of the many and distinguished direct supporters o} 
Christ’s missions in the country; secondly, the additional 
support of many conscientious men, at length reminded, by 
such an injunction, of the last command imposed on them by 
a higher Master, to whose prior covenant they morally pledged 
themselves afresh, when presenting their baptismal certificates 
at the India House. And mre we wrong in believing that 
many more would insist upon having their names added to the 
supporters of missions, for very ehame, lest they should be 
judged by the heathen as having disposed of their souls, with 
their bodies, for the salary and allowances of the Company ? 
‘We eincerely peranade ourselves that the despatch ie not as 
reported, but still the reiterated and uncontradicted imputa- 
tion demands from us this conditional, but most emphatic, 
condemnation. In this, as in most other cases, we believe the 
Company would gain far more by the due publication of their 

gt, than by the present attempt at aecreay. 
Coxciuston.—The present is an important moment to In- 


w 
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dia, On the 30th of April, 1854, the charter of the East 
India Company will terminate. In the mean time, the af 
faire of this vast empire will be brought before the Legista- 
tive Council.of Christian Englund. Decisions will be arriv- 
ed at, affecting the temporal and etcrnal interests of 150,000,000 
of our fellow-subjecta, probably for a period of about one 
generation in that land. May we not hope, that we shall 
at least now have none of the apathy with which the aub- 
ject of Indian affairs is usually received in the House, and 
that the religious aspect of the question will be mastered by 
some of the members, and persevoringly advocated. 

‘We have long looked forward to what the cause of Chria- 
tianity might gain in the new charter with eunguine anticipa- 
tions, and we have now enumerated them. We trust the 
i Societies, and individual members, will make the 
moat of the short time which remains, in advocating auch of the 
mattera which we have proposed ae may meet with the cordial 
co-operation of eacb. ‘e cannot expect them to be all of one 
mind. Let each press his own special views upon the atten- 
tion of every member of the Logivlature, and we may yet hope 
to get much for the furtherance of Christianity in India. e 
want a check to be applied to the spread of drunkenness, We 
want to aee abolished the inhuman rites of India, by one of 
which it is probable that a thousand souls a day are even now 
hurried into eternity—to see removed all connection between 
our Christian Government and the heathen temples. We 
want to seo strengthened and made more efficient the ecclesi~ 
astical service and the local church, and especially that the chap- 
lains may do something for the people from whom they receive 
their salary. We want to see our Government take the place 
which becomes it in the vast missionary field, furthering, by 
direct and indirect means, the happiness and salvation of the 
people. We look forward with apecial interest for a grand 
move in the right direction upon the subject of native educa- 
tion. We want to see corrected the crying evils ot the salt 
and opium mosopolies—to sec improved the moral character 
of the native public servants, and the temporal welfare of the 
whole people. And, encouraged by the success on every pre- 
vious occasion of the renewal of the charter, we fully trust to 
eee many of the above objects, and other matters besides, 
which have escaped our notice, attained. It seems impossible 
that matters can be fully discussed, in time for a definite renewal 
of the charter, before the expiry of the present one, We there- 
fore hope that the present charter will be extended for two 
years, 20 as to afford tull time for the fullest enquiry, and that 
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in 1856 we shall enter upon s new and greatly improved con- 
atitution. 

But even should we fail of seeing our wishes fulfilled in 
the terms of the next charter, nor obtain an opportunity 
of pressing themat some futuretime, we may still go on as here- 
tofore to urge our views on the Court of Directore. One Charles 
Grant, in that body, might get most of them before another 
twenty years are 3 and we have every year more and 
more chance of success in the Court. The time was when the 

essing of these Christian measures upon the Government would 
Fees aroused feelings of fear, if not of hostility. We most 
thankfully acknowledge a better epirit in receiving such ques- 
tiona now. Still, whether from lingering prejudice, or want 
of experience in the actual present state of the native mind, 
it is undoubtedly a fact, that the feeling in favonr of these 
religious measures is much more strongly entertained by tho 
authoritica in India than in England; and the friends of 
Missiona must still display the uncompromising and persever- 
ing purpose, in which spirit every step hitherto, in the 
cause of Christianity and humanity, has had to be won for 
India, And above all, our work must be a work of prayer. 
It is not our cause at all—it is the Lord's cause, Let ua in all 
our views and efforts in this cause, seek His grace, depend on 
Tlis promise, in obeying His command, The times are in Hie 
hands; and while we know that kings may be the nursing fa- 
thers, and queens the nursing mothers, of the Gospel church, 
we know alao that the spread of Christianity in India is “not 
by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of 

‘osta,”” 
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Ant, IV.—Indian Newspapers and Blue Books, 1852, 


THE oe opened peacefully. In Ei » the audacious 
vigour of Louis Napoleon, who extinguished in a night all the 
turbulent freedom of France, seemed for the moment to have 
seoured the continent against the chances of a general out- 
break, which, in 1851, waadeemed so imminent. The great 
‘War of Opinion, which Canning predicted, and which many 
believe to presont the only possible aolution of the political oom- 
Plications of the continent, appeared to be postponed for the 
esent, and “as France was satisfied, Europe was tranquil.” 
'n India, the extreme frontier of the North West alone fur- 
niahed employment for our soldiers, and anxiety for our states~ 
men. The restleas Mohammedan population, who dwell on the 
southern slopes of the great Suleiman range, and on the broad 
plain which sweeps from the mountains to the Indus, have 
lways found in their courage, poverty, and aystem of clan 
organization, the means of a tumultuous independence. Their 
Principal idea of freedom, too, like that of all other moun- 
taineers, consisted in the unrestricted liberty of robbing their 
neighbours, and they chafed at the neighbourhood of the great 
Empire, whose organized policy could not brook such excesses, 
‘as appeared to be ecarcely rorthy of tho notice of Runjit Singh, 
or the Ruler of Cabul. It had, however, been easily perceived 
that these tribes, even if united under one head, and roused into 
enthusiasm by the idea of a religious war, would be utterly 
incapable of contending with the great army which lay coiled 
up in the Punjeb, with every fortified town and military poai- 
tion in its grasp, holding the navigation of every river, and 
able to bring up reserves equal to the entire population of the 
mountains. The frontier disturbances, therefore, though ex- 
pensive and anvoyi i can scarcely be said to have interfered 
with the general condition of peace. 
ae was a little loud oning the gaan which seemed 
to observant eyes to por future ‘igna: but at present it 
ap) id aa iP the cris had passed awey, and the dynasty of 
lompra wastobe st liberty topound infantsto death in chemists’ 
mortars for another generation. True, Commodore Lambert with 
his squadron was atill in the waters, and the Governor 
of Rangoon was still unpunished, but the Court of Ava appear- 
ed to have suddenly awakened to the imminence of the danger, 
and had returned an answer to the demands of the Governor- 
General, a2 nearly resembling conciliation aa was ible for 


the proudest Court in Asia. In Southern Indis, the Moplah 
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fanatice, who had so frequently disquieted the province of 
Malabar, seemed at last to have been tamed into submission, 
and the dangerous Arab mercenaries of the Deccan were 00- 
cupied as usual in collecting their debts, seizing jaghirs, and 
oppressing other mercenaries less powerful or legs united than 

emselves, There was peacefulness everywhere, and financiers 
began to dream of that Indian surplus, which is to effect so 
much when it arrives, and philanthropists hoped somewhat 
vaguely that “ something would be done” to “develop the re- 
sources of India,” two stock phrases, in which no one, save 
gziffins and Young Bengal, entertain more than a pastive faith. 

The horizon was eoon overcast, and the principle of our 
Empire, which even Sir Robert Peel allowed to be irresistible, 
and which gave us Calcutta only as a point Puppui to the 
conquest of Bengal, and Bengal only asa stepping stone to 
that of India, again came into operation. The “ profound 
tranquillity,” which English newspapers predicated of India, 
waa merely a breathing moment. 

« Bo ere the tempest on Malaccs’a coast, 
Sweet Quiet, gently touching her soft lute. 
Binge to the whispering waves the prelude to dispute.” 

We have given a history of the Burmese war so recently, that 
we shall allow ourselves only the rapid sketch indispensable to 
the completeness of theso Annals, Tes origin was, unlike most 
of our Indian wars, a mercantile dispute. Two ship captains 
were grievously oppressed by the Governor of Rangoon, 
the only port in Burmah which boasts of any thing like ex- 
ternal trade 5 and both, instead of quietly submitting to the 
indignities offered to thom, Ieid the case before the Indian 
Government. The head of that Government, though dread- 
ing above all things a Burmese war, was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the faot, that half our power in Asia depends 
upon our prestige, The ingolence of the subordinate officials in 
Burmah hed now reached « point, which rendered it indispensa- 
ble either to abandon all trade with s nation of barbarians, or to 
compel them to obeerve the ordinary rules of commercial inter- 
course, and the special treaties formerly ratified by their own Go- 
vernment. ‘Towards the end of November 1851 Commodore 
Lambert, the second in command in the Eastern seaa, arrived in 
Rangoon, charged to require from the King of Ava redress for 
the injuries sustained by British subjects, the removal of the 
official who had demonstrated his hostility tos friendly power, 
and the admission of a Consul at Rangoon to prevent the recur- 
rence of such untoward accidenta, 6 appearance of the fleet 
alarmed the Governor and his suite. He bad been accustomed to 
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jeak with contempt of “ that little man in Caloutta,” and to de- 
clare that although in thelast war, the Burmese were unprepared, 
and had consequently been beaten, they were now again ready for 
the conflict, and it was “ time to recover Arrecan and Aseam.” 
The arrival of the squadron changed allthia. Well aware that 
if the Court were once acquainted with the facts of the case, 
his life would not be worth an hour’s purchase, and knowing that 
he could not rely upon the Peguers even for neutrality, he was 
thrown into the most abject terror by the arrival of the squa- 
dron; and had the original demands of the Governor-General 
been persisted in, it is probable that he would bave at once 
paid over the money rogured, and thos terminated the affhir 
without any necessity of a reference to the Court. Commo- 
dora Lambert did not, however, afford him the opportunity. 
On his arrival, the British merchants, resident in Rangoon, of- 
fered to him representations of such s character, that he reaoly- 
ed at once to take more decisive ateps. ‘The letter to the King 
of Ava was despatched at once, instead of being held in reserve 3 
and this brings us to the beginning of the year. The reply 
received from Ava to this communication was, as we have 
said, as conciliatory as could well be expected, but though 
courteously expressed, was deemed unsatisfactory by the Indian 
Government, The total silence of the Court upon the ques- 
tion of the Consulate, and the Promise to vend a Plenipotenti- 
ary to Rangoon, invested with full powers to examine and set- 
tle the disputes of the merchants, were interpreted as devices 
to gain time. It appears to have been euspected, too, that the 
reply was the work of the faction which then ruled in Ava, 
and that its moderate tone arose simply from the fact, that the 
King was utterly unaware of its contents. The notoriously 
haughty character of the Burmese Court, rendered it peculiarly 
improbable, that the King should at once assent to demands 
urged by a foreign power, and remove a functionary appointed 
by himeelf; still, however, the Government, true to its concilia- 
tory policy, reeolved to await the arrival of the Plenipotenti- 
ary. The person selected for this office wae the Governor of 
Prome, or Vicsroy of Pegu, and he arrived at Rangoon on the 
4th January, with all the parade which, in the eyes of his own 
people, could add dignity to his mission; but it was regarded aa 
an ominous circumstance, that he did not even attempt to dis- 
grace the delinquent Governor. The omen was eoon fulfilled. 
‘rom the moment of his errival, every variety of insult, which 
the formal otiquette of an Oriental Court could suggest, was 


heaped upon the British Re cee The Viceroy ignored 
pripaeaee for days, lay; derisively at his offers, and 
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finally refased to receive a deputation from the Commodore. It 
would appear probable that he did not really intend to decline 
the interview, but simply to impress his people with a strong 
idea of his grandeur and dignity, by keeping his Britieh suitors 
waiting at the gate. In either case, the insult wea the same, 
and Commodore Lambert felt himself justified in suspending 
all farther communication with the Viceroy, until he had receiv~ 
ed fresh instructions. Moreover, as an immediate warning to 
the Viceroy of the danger of the course he was pureuing, and 
in repriaal for the insult offered to the British fag, he carried 
away an unpainted teak hulk, belonging to the King of Ava. 
‘What mysterious virtues resided in thie vessel, it ia impossible 
to underetand; but perhaps it wae the immediate property of 
the King, and as euch, sacred in the eyes of his servanta, The 
Viceroy had previously warned the Commodore, that if this ship 
were touched, he would open fire ; and he kept hie word, The 
fire was of course returned, and the squadron eailed out of the 
month of the river, after destroying the stockades on both 
banka. ‘The ports of Rangoon, Bassein, and Martaban, 
were then declared, under instructions from the Governor- 
General, in a state of blockade, and Commodore Lambert do- 
parted for Calcutta. 
The Indian Government, tardy to a pera in many 
rewpects, is sufficiently prompt to meet military emer= 
encies; and no sooner was the reol state of affairs known 
in Caloutts, than active preparations were set on foot for 
the impending conflict. It had arrived at no opportune mo- 
ment, The Commander-in-Chief, upon whom the conduct 
of operations would naturally have devolved, was a thousand 
miles away,—at Simlah, and scemed likely to remain there for 
the remainder of his command. The Governor-General, who 
bad been satively occupied in changing the Punjab from a 
conquered kingdom into a British province, was leisurely 
marching down from the North West; and Bengal itself was 
almost without available troopa. Moreover, it appeared ex- 
ceedingly probable, that the Burmese, having once determined 
to begin the struggle, would prosecute it with vigour and de- 
termination. The Tenasserim provincea were open to invasion 
at any moment from Martaban, and Arracan might be menaced 
from the Aeng Pass. Lestly, there existed in tbe minds of all 
Todian officials an indefinable terror of a Burmese war. The 
length fo which the last campaign in that county had been 
protracted, and the small advantages finally obtained, had dis- 
Guvted politicians. ‘The financier dreaded a new war, which 
might cost another fifteen millions sterling, and at once destroy 
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all hopes of a surplus; while evan the soldier scarcely desired « 
war ing country, which he had heard was ons colossal awamp. 

All these difficulties, however, yielded to the energy of the 
Supreme Council, which, for the first time in its history, proved 
that it was not unequal even to executive duties. The absence 
of the Commander-in-Chief was not so great an evil as it would 
have been had he been a less aged or more capable man; a9 it 
was, with a military member of Council, and a large etaff in 
Calcutta, hia absence was scarcely felt, except in an occasional 
delay in filling up appointinents. The Governor-General hur- 
ried down to Galoutta, where he arrived on the 29th January, 
and at once took the entire conduct of the war into his own 
hands. Fortunately, he had already been compelled to manage 
all the detaile of one campaign ; and his confidence in his own 
resources, occasionally perhaps amounting cven to rashness, 
and his persevering energy, soon made themselves felt in every 
department. Meanwhile, troops were instantly concentrated 
towards Calentta. Maulinain was reinforced, a wing of HH. M.'s 
18th R. I. having been warned for service, and despatched 
across the bay with almost unprecedented speed, Arracan wae 
placed in » state of defence, and Commodore Lambert was 
‘once more entrusted with a seeps for the Court of Ava, with 
an offer of accommodation. in this, the second attempt to 
avert the ecossity of actual hostilities, the Governor-General 
scarcely increased his original demand. He demanded, it is 
true, an apology for the insults offered to Commodore Lambert, 
‘but the gencral tone of his communication was moderate to the 
verge of concession, In passing up the river, the Commodore 
was fired upon, but the letter was at length delivered, and ita 
exceasive mildneus appears to have convinced the Viceroy, that 
the British Government was not in earnest. His answer was 
merely an objection, on personal grounds, to Commodore Lam~- 
bert, most offensively worded ; and Freparations went on ashore 
without cessation. The Viceroy, who appears, though an arro- 
gant and dull man, to have been possessed of considerable acti- 
vity and energy, exerted himeclf to place Rangoon ina position 
of defence. 

Meanwhile, the Viceroy’s reply had of course convinced the 
Indian Government of the wness of all the Burmese pro- 
feesiona of amity ; but the Governor-General was atill reluctant 
to abandon his policy, auc still refrained from the fina! measure. 
He would not meditate the uest, which all now know to be 
inevitable, but detennined to strike a eadden blow, which should 
demonstrate to the Court of Ava, that a power, which they 
were without the means to resist, was in earnest in exacting 
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reparation, A combined expedition was to be set in motion 
from Calcutta and Madras, eupported and conveyed by o fleet 
of war steamers from Bombay; Martaban and Rangoon were 
to be seized, and then it was hoped, that in sight of sucha force, 
the arrogant Court would submit, as it had before done, to 
necessity, and pay a sum sufficient to liquidate the expenses of 
the war. ‘Two regimenta of Europeans and one native regi- 
ment were ordered from Bengal, and one European and three 
native regiments from Madras, a force which was afterwards 
largely increased. The expedition from Bongal left Calcutta 
on the 29th March, but that from Madras was delayed by o 
ciroumatance which reflected little credit upon the authorities 
at that presidency, and which suggests the necessity of an im- 
portant reform in the constitution of India. 

‘The Governor of Madras was Sir [enry Pottingor, an old 
officer, who had gained high reputation in the China war, 
but who certainly has not added to it by his conduct of 
the Govornment of Madras, The Indian Government had 
not, he thought, treated him on this occasion as it became 
® statesman of Lord Dathousic’s rank and character to 
treat an officor of hia experience and renown. He was pet- 
tish accordingly. Moreover, another cause contributed stron, 
y to foster tho ill-fecling between the Governments. Al- 
though by the Charter Act of 1832, the British Empire in India 
‘was placed under onc head, aud all ito powers of legislation 
denied to the smaller presidencics, the innovation has in no de- 

reo bad the effect oF amalgamating them. The three presi- 

lencies remain as much apart as separate monarchies, The 
Buropeana of each, whether official or otherwise, are acquaint- 
ed only with cach other, marry among themselves, and are gene- 
rally in @ state of profound ignorance as to how the other sec- 
tions live, and with what they are ocoupied. Moreover, although 
the Legielature of one is the Legislature of all, the systems 
of Executive Government are widely different, and a strong 
degree of jealousy has sprung up to divide them still further. 
This feeling is exasperated in the minds of the officials by the 
pecuniary dependence in which they are kept upon the Govern- 
ment of India, and in Madras particularly, seems likely hereat 
ter to pines tosome extent with bog eral iteepr) ag Em- 
pire. ‘ottinger, supported by the existence of this eenti« 
ment among hia subordinates, and peony irritated by the pre- 
sumed absence of the Teapect which he considered due to himself, 
Gave expression to both feelings by refusing to move one step 
without distinct orders from His contingent was in rea- 
dinees at Madras, but he declared that, as he had not been con~ 
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sulted, he would not take upon himself the responsibility of engay- 
ing transports; and thus its departure was delayed for several 
days. The dispute, though exceedingly inconvenient, and deetruc- 
tive to Sir Henry Pottinger’s dearly purchased reputation, would 
not have been of any great importance, but for the dangera which 
it suggests for the future. Suppose Sir H. Pottinger, going one 
atep farther in disobedience, had, instead of delaying to obey, 
refused obedience altogether. This has coourred. once in the 
carly history of India, when Lord Wellesley ordered the 
‘Madras presidency to declare war on Tippi, and was met by 
distinct refusal, Would Lord Dalhousie, in such a case, have 
been compelled to follow his predecessor's example, and visit 
‘Madras in person, or would the commission of Captain-General, 
which he ia believed to hold, have been sufficiont to enable him 
to depose the Governor? A crisis might occur, in which « step 
of this description would be indispeneable to the safety of the 
Empire, and some such power should be reserved to the Su- 
prema Head of the Administration. 

Another occurrence, however, almost as inconvenient, had 
nearly delayed the movements of the contingent from Bengal. 
The earlier foundera of the Empire, alarmed as they were at 
the magnitude of their own acquisitions, and unable to foresee 
that in their conquests lay the germ of an empire larger than 
that of Rome, had never contemplated the necessity of con- 
voying native troops by aea, and perhaps scarcely noticed that 
the terme of the SeR0, ‘oath only bound them to march whither- 
aoever they might be directed, thus by implication exempting 
them from the obligation to proceed oy water. Five general 
service corps had, however, becn mised, and the difficulty 
attracted for a time but little attention, and it was cven 
Delicved that the prejudice had disappeared. The supersti- 
tion, which forbade a Hindu ever to cross the Indus, wae 
at lenat equally strong. Yet it had been overcome, and 
there mre few more striking scenes, even in the history of 
British India, than that when, in the first Affghan war, our 
eopoys arrived on the bank of the Indus. The officers dreaded, 
Jeata panic should seize their men, and a refusal should be given, 
which would amount to mutiny. All was prepared for the 
contingency, but the sepoya never hesitated, rushing forward 
with a ahout of ‘KGmpani ka ikhbal,’ the destiny of the Com- 
pany, « phrase, by the way, implicitly believed in by almost all 
natives, and which has no ali t on the maintenance of 
British prestige in India. A similar feeling would, it was 
hoped, have enabled the Government to count upon its separ 
even for an expedition across the sea. The volunteering of the 
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38th Regiment N. L, however, upon which the experiment 
was firat tried, waa mi: im some manner, which has 
never yet been explained ; even the Muasalmans declined 
to go, The Government refrained from putting in force any 
measure of compulsion, and the regiment was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Dacca, where it was speedily disorganized by diseane. 

This, however, ig a digression. Unaffected by the example 
of Sir H. Pottinger’s tardiness, the Bombay Government, 
aided by the able Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy, 
Commodore Lushington, exerted themselves with such energy, 
that within thirty hours after the receipt of the ordor, the 
steam fleet was on its voyage, and despite all difficulties, the 
Madras contingent was not much behind its time. 

General Godwin, an old Queen’s officer, who had acquired 
sone knowledge of the country in the former campnigns, and 
who was believed to possces ability, waa selected to command, 
Though an old man, fe was as active a the youngest subaltern, 
The rules of the service forbade a different choice, and the ex- 
treme Toryism, which forbade his attempting anything which 
had not been tried by Sir Archibald Campbell, waa not then 
apparent. It is superfluous to notice the personal bravery of 
an English General; but we have heard many anecdotes of the 
marvellous coolness with which General Godwin would chat 
and smile while the balls were pouring round him like hail in the 
attack on the Pagoda. The nomination, therefore, was not very 
‘unpopular, except with the press, which has always been disposed 
to condemn the system of employing antiquated Generals to 
command armica, which perhaps more than any in the world 
require vigour in their leaders. 

‘nder such circumstances, and with such a chief, the Bengal 
division of the army arrived at the mouth of the Rangoon river 
on the 2nd April. The Madras division, cemrer by the un- 
toward dispute on which we bave commented, had not arrived; 
but no time was Jost, Martaban was stormed on the 5th with 
but little loss, and garrisoned by a force, auflicient to deter the 
enemy from any attempt to regain it. Meanwhile, the Madras 
contingent had arrived, Commodore Lambert had destroyed 
the stockades at the mouth of the river, and on the 10th the 
expedition was at Rangoon. This town standa ona long flat 
bank of the largest mouth of the Irrawaddy, twenty-five 
miles from the sea, capable of indefinite expansion to the North 
aor but bounded aS South by iad Pegu sree. ht 
sembles Calcutta more ni » perhaps, than any city in India, 
the Pagoda occupying the plane of he Cathedral. “This Pa- 
goda isin fact an artificial mound, sscending in ledgee, with ter 
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races all round, covered with emall ehrines, end tapering towards 
the top. Into the Pagoda itself the only entrance is by flights 
of steep stairs, with landing broad enough to mount 
cannon, and which, if defended by a brave and resolute enemy, 
would be utterly impregnable. The attack commenced on 
the 10th. The steamers did their work well. All the follow- 
ing day and night, the fiery rain of shell never ceased. The 
stockades were destroyed. The new town built by the Vice- 
roy was cleared of the enemy. The Pagoda remained alone, 
but the Pagods was the most defensible point in the town. 
The General resolved to take it by a flank movement. He 
landed his troops to the Southward—where in Calcutta, Garden 
Reach would be—and stormed a well-built stockade which lay 
in his way. It was defended with a gallantry. never again dis- 
played in the war, and were we writing a Military Chronicle, 
much might be said of the individual feats of daring displayed. 
‘The losa was considerable, the men were wearied, and almost 
worn out, and the General resolved to halt for the night. His 
guns were not on shore, and he remained over the 13th. The 
gun was overpoweringly hot, the troops in full uniform, and the 
force lost nearly as many officers from coups de soleil as from 
the bullets of the enemies. On the 14th, the force was aguii 
in motion. The gune were planted opposite the Eastern side, 
the farthest from the river, and by noon, the road appeared 
practicable, and the sssault was made. Under a terrible fire, 
the troope crossed the epace between the jungle and the Pagoda, 
and dashed up stairs, which arc almost perpendicular, and 
whence they might have been swept by regular platoon firing. 
‘The Burmese, however, were cowed. They fired a volley or 
two, which cost us some of our bravest officers, and decamped, 
The Viceroy had fled before. During the halt on the 13th, the 
guns from the ateamers had not been silent; they kept up a 
rattling fire, and he soon fancied himeelf not safe even in the 
He went to the other side, where the entire mound 
and its buildings intervened between himself and the ships. Even 
there, a lucky shell, which had crossed the Pagoda, fellamong hie 
party, and he fled again. He crossed the river,andreached Dalla 
e other side, and sgain the shells fell by him. He declar- 
ed “that they knew him, and followed him,” and disappeared 
finally from the scene. His fate is still unknown, but it is 
ecarcely to be supposed, that he escaped the vengeance of hie 
royal master. The fall of the Pagoda was the fall of Rangoon. 
Resistance disappeared, the officers took up their quartere in 
old houses, or rebuilt others ; a Police Magistrate was appointed, 
and Rangoon soon wore the appearance of a city at peace. The 
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inhabitants crowded into the town, which soon regained ita 
former magnitude, and the admirable regulations of the Gene- 
ral and the Commodore produced a degree of confidence among 
the people, which was never afterwards weakened. The Pegu- 
ere, necustomed to our rule in Maulmein, and tired of a Go- 
vernment under which no man was eafo for an hour, wore as 
etrongly inclined to the British as an Oriental people is ever 
inolined to any thing, which has no immediate religious or 
financial connection. They brought in food withont etint, and 
were regularly paid. Both the naval aud military comman- 
dera exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent the introduc- 
tion of spirits, and discipline is always sufficient to restrain 
Enropeans so long as drink is not to be obtained. So great 
became the confidence of the people, that the women would go 
‘up to the lines to sell fruit or fish, without the slightest fear, 
and in a stay of months, but one outrage ocourred, and even that 
waa not laid to the score of the military. The provident care 
of the Governor-General had ensured admirable arrangements 
for the Commissariat, and in s short time, the harbour was 
studded with masta. Whatever may have been General God- 
win’s offences on the score of tardiness, he deserves abundant 
credit for his administration of Rangoon. 

And here the force remained inactive till the middle of May. 
On the 14th of that month, on expedition was despatched 
against Bagsein. ‘This town, situated on a high bank of one of 
the mouths of the Irrawaddy, sixty miles from tho sea, was 
once the headquarters of tho Portuguese in Eastern India. It 
was from hence that they sallied on those piratical expeditions, 
which desolated the Sunderbunds, and turned what had once 
been a flourishing province into a desolate ewamp, the home 
of the tiger and the boa. Its importance has departed, but ita 
natural advantages, even the Government of Ava has been 
unable to destroy. A channel, many fathoms deep in the driest 
aenaon, offers a safe passage for ships of almost any burden, and 
the country around is rich with all the inexhaustible fertility 
of a Delta in the tropic, The town was taken with the ease 
which has been characteristic of all the operations of the cam- 
paign, and thus the entire sea-const of Pegu passed under the 
control of the British. 

‘Thus far, in spite of delays and mistakes, we had been auc- 
cessful. The stroke had struck. The expedition had 
conquered the maritime provinces of Pegu, had demonstrated 
to the Burmese that the power of the English was even mora 
irresistible than of old, and had proved the enormous accession, 
of etrength, which had been gained in the acquisition of steam 
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by the only power in the East competent to employ it with 
advantage. But the policy upon which the edition was 
based, had failed. The Court of Ava manifes no sign of 
repentance or submission. Their troops were still hovering 
round every point held by the British, their Generals were 
raising stockades all slong the river, they forwarded no offer of 
accommodation, and implored no terms. It was evident that 
conquest was inevitable, and to conquest Lord Dalhousie ‘at 
once directed his attention. It was now July, « month perhay 
more dangerous to troops in India than any other; but the 
emergency had been foreseen, and the army of Ava was in 
readiness. It was only necessary to extend the old plan of 
the campai; Instead of three regiments, each presidency 
waa to send three brigades, and a force of sixteen thousand men 
was placed under the command of General Godwin, Steam had 
enabled ua to transport both troops and stores to Burmah with 
reater ease than in our own dominiong, and this resource was 
atretched to the utmost. The additional troops arrived in 
Rany in August, and the war of conquest re-commenced. 
feanwhile, the army at Rangoon had remained utterly 
inactive, anda cry arose in Indin, which was soon repeated from 
England, that the war was unnccessarily protracted, and that 
General Godwin was obviously unequal to the command. For 
nearly five months he had remained quiet at Rangoon, while 
the waters of the Irrawaddy had remained open as far as Ava. 
Meanwhile, his Lieutenants wero all activity. One Captain 
attacked and occupied Pegu, though being without troops to 
garrison it, he was compelled to abandon his prize, and it was re- 
taken by the Burmese. Another captured fifty pieces of ordnance 
at Prome,s town on the river, half way to Ava, and only lament- 
ed that his instructions did not permit him to make a similar at- 
tempt on the capital itself. The long inertness seemed to give 
freah courage to the Burmese, and armed bands of dacoita, styling 
themaelyes the royal troops, committed the most horrible ex- 
eessea, The Governor-General himeelf visited Rangoon, and, it 
is believed, urged on the General. All was useless, The gallant 
old man would not stir, till his own time. At last, on the 19th 
September, he atarted, carrying with bio ua the steamers a force 
of nearly five thousand men. ¢ event proved that the antici- 
pationa of hia eubordinates were correct. Prome fell almost 
without a struggle, and the great table land, which dividea Pega 
from Burmsh Proper, was in our possession, snd the atruggle of 
the Burmese was now for Ava itself, and ma Jonger for their 
outlyi vinces, e remaining events of the campaign, 
incladed Finn the year, are of the slightest possible impor- 
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tance. Pegu was taken s second time, not to be abandoned, 
and a desperate effort made by the Burmese in December to 
recover the town, was baffled by the skill and valour of Major 
Hill of the Madese dara who, fai an eombiton af Som 
rage and ability altogether un) in the bist the 
wae, was relieved ec ire Expeditions were 
sent to crush bands of dacoits, which were frequently attended 
with marked sncecess, and finally, the war wes for the year 
terminated by the following decree:— 


PROCLAMATION. 
The Court of Ava hi refused to make amends for the injuries and 
iowulte which Britieah eubjecta Lad euffered st tho hande of its servants, tho 


Governor-General of India in Council recived to exuct reparation by foros 
of artn 












Coast were forthwith attacked and cap- 
been dispersed wherever they have been 
met; and the Province of Pegu is now in the oceupation of ritish Troops. 

‘The just and moderate demanda of the Government of India have been 
rejected by the King; the ample nity that bas been afforded him for 
repairing the injury thet was done, has been disregarded ; and the timely 
submission, which alone could have been effectual to prarent the dismember- 
ment of his kingdom, is still withheld. 

‘Wherefore, in compensation for the past, and for better seourity in the 
future, the Governor-General in Council Las resolved, and hereby pro- 
claims, that the province of Pegu is now, and shall be henceforth, a portion 
of tho British Territories in the Kast. 

Such Burman Troops as may etill remain within the province shall be 
driven cut; Civil Government shall immediately be establisbed ; and 
Officers shell be appointed to administer the affairs of the several dis- 
trict, 

‘The Governor-General in Council hereby calls on the inhabitants of 
Pegn to submit themselves to the anthority, and to confide securely in 
the protection of the British Government, whose power they have seen 
to be irresistible, aud whose rala is marked by justice and beneficence. 

The Governor-General in Councit, having exacted the repuration he 
deems sufficient, desires na further conquest in Hurmah, and is willing to 
consent that hostilities should cease. 

Bot if the King of Ava chall fail to renew his former relations of friend- 
ship with the British Governmeut, and if he shail recklessly seek to dis- 
pute ite quiet possession of the province it has now declared to be its own, 
the Governor-General in Council will again put forth the power he holds, 
and will visit with full retribution aggressioua which, if they be persisted 
iu, must of necessity lead to the total subversion of the Burman State, and 
to the enin and exile of the King aud lis race. 

By order of the Most Noble the Governor-General of Indie in Council, 


C. ALLEs, 
Officiating Secretary to the Goverament of Fndia, 
20th December, 1852. 


Language more hanghty was never employed by Roman 
Dictator or American President, but it is enited to the people 
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addressed, and enunciates nothing but the simplest truth. The 
Burmese Empire bas come for the second time into hostile con- 
tact with the Saxon race, and continues to exist, of course, 
only by its sufferance. The English having conquered the 

t Peninsuls of India, have been impelled by that same in- 
explicable fate, which has apparently driven them onwards for 
the last century, into Indo-Chinese Asia, The consequence 
—is not for an annalist to predict. 

In the beginning of the year, an occurrence of a different 
nature added another district to the dominions of the Company. 
‘The public mind was startled in January by the intelligence 
of a sudden order for the march of a force towarda the South 
East of the Punjab, the destination of which appeared to be 
known only to the highest officials, All that was apparent 
was, that a small and compact army of nearly ten thousand 
men was in motion, and the most absurd rumours were afloat 
as to the designs of Government. The army was intended to 
suppress a rising in Scinde—to invade Beluchistan—to threat- 
en Dost Mahomed,—to interfere in the squabbles of the 
chieftains of Kandahar. All kinds of suppositions were hazard- 
ed, until at length it became known that the Government 
had resolved to dethrone Mir Ali Morad, the Amir of 
Khyrpore, the most northerly province of Scinde. From the 
extent of the preparations, and the mystery which encircled the 
movements of the force, it appears probable that the Govern- 
ment expected resistance, but they were mistaken. The coun- 
try was occupied without a stroke having been struck, or a shot 
fired, and the following proclamation announced the dcthrone- 
ment of the Rais, and the annexation of his dominions to those 
of the British power :— 

Tho Government of India bad long seen cause to Ddolisve that his High- 
nose Mir Ali Morad Khan of Khyrpore, by acta of forgery and fraud, had 
deprived the British Government of territory in Boinde, to which it was 
inwfully entitled. 

Reluctant to condemn the Amir unless upon the clearest proof of his 
personal guilt, the Government of India directed thet a full snd publio 
‘enquiry should be made into the charges thet had been brought egainet him, 

us Highness attended Se souy is person. Every opportu 
afforded of eliciting the truth, and of establishing bis Highnem's in- 
nooence of the orims of which he had been accused. 

‘His Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan entirely failed to rebut the charge, 
On clear and complete evidence he was convicted of having destroyed a 
leaf of the Horan im which the Treaty of Nownahar was written, and of 
having substituted for it another leaf of a different tenor, whereby bis 
Highness fraudulently obtained possession of several large districta, intend 
of villeges of the same peme, greatly to the prejudice of the British 
Government, to which the eaid districta lawfolly belonged, and in grove 
violation of good faith and bononr. 
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Tho Government of Indis sought no pretext to interfere with the 
remerione of his Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan. It desired that his 

lighuess sbeuld continue to rule the territories he beld in perce and 
wecurity, and it was slow to entertain and to urge against his Highness ac- 
cusations which place in jeopardy his reputation and authority. 

But the Amire guilt has been proved. The Government of India 
will not permit his Highness Mir Ali Morad Kban to escape with impunity 
‘and a great publio erime to remain unpunished, 

‘Wherefore the Government of India bas resolved, and hereby declaron 
that Mir Ali Mored Khan of Kbyrpors is degraded from the rank of Rais, 
and that all bis lands and territories, excepting those heredttary posseasi 
only which wore allotted to him by his futher, Mir Sorab Khan, ehail 
henceforth be a portion of the Britich Empire in India 

‘The inhabitants of those tortitories are hereby called upon to submit 
themselves peaooably to the dominion under which they have passed, in 
full reliance that they will be defended against their enemies, and protected 
from harm ; and that, unmolested in their persons, in their property, and 
their homes, they will be governed with just and mild authority. 

By order of the Most Noble tho Governor General of India, 
(Signed) «HL. B. E. Fazne, 


2lat January, 1852. Commissioner, 


‘Tho causes of this singular and almost unprecedented act, 
ere well explained by the papers contained in the Blue Book, 
published by order of the House of Lords, but as usual with 
those productions, in a form almost unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary reader. We will endeavour to make our narrative as 
clear as the original papers will permit, a task rendered none 
the more easy by the antiquated mode of printing adopted. 
About the middle of the year 1843, Sir Charles Napier ox- 
pressed to the Governor-General his desire to recognize the 
right of the Amir Ali Morad, who had steadily adhered to 
us during the recent war, in all his patrimonial lands, in all the 
Janda which had descended by patrimonial inheritance to his 
brother Mir Rustum, and in ail the lands which were in the 
hands of the Khan at the outbreak of the war. The remainder 
of Scinde was “ annexed,” and thus, in fact, whatever the 
British Government made over to Ali Morad, it ssorificed 
itself. To carry out the latter clause of this treaty, it would 
have been necconry,(o Place Mir Ali Morad in poaseasion of 
certain ‘tracts of north of Rori, of considerable value. 
‘These lands were proved to have been in his possession b; 
yirtue of a tresty executed in 1842, when he vanquished his 
brother Mir Rustum, and nephew Mir Nuseir Khan, and 
obtained the districts in question, in return for a promise to 
abstain from farther hostilities. This treaty was called the trea- 
ty of Nownabar, and according to = custom among Mahomedan 

‘inoes, waa written on a leaf of the Koran. 
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The phrase which subsequently became of the greatest im- 
Rertance in this document, bears reference to a place called 
telah, which was ceded by Nussir Khan to his uncle, and 
which was, unfortunately for one or both of them, the name of a 
small village and a large p According to the version 
of the treaty ahown to Sir Napier, the pergunnah ap- 
peared to have been made over to Mir Ali Morad, and he was 
therefore placed in full possession, though the Governor of 
Scinde appears at a very early period to have entertained tho 
idea that a fraud of some description had been perpetrated. 
The matter, however, was allo to rest, although the officers 
of Government appear never to have totally abandoned the in- 
vestigation, till the visit of the Governor General, Lord Dal- 
housie, to Soinde in 1849. The documents relating to the affair 
were submitted to him by Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, and 
the Government of Bombay, under instructions from his Lord- 
ehip, determined on a full investigation into the circumstances 
of the alleged fraud. It was d, that the territory ori- 
inally ceded by the vanquished amirs, contained merely a 
few villages of little or no importance, and that Ali Morad 
had at first interpolated certain words, conveying to himself a 
large territory, and _afterwarda had removed the leaf and eub- 
stituted another. On the 5th January, 1853, therefore, a com- 
mission, consisting of Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, Major 
Lang, the Political Agent in Kattywar, and Major John Jacob, 
Superintendent on the Frontier of Upper Scinde, was appoint- 
ed to investigate the ehare which the amir himeelf in 
the forgery. ‘They examined all the witnesses in the nce 
of the Amir himself, com every document, and finally 
came to the conclusion, that he was guilty. The evidence 
upon which they rested this conviction was far more complete 
than is usually obtained in such cases, and would, we are inclin- 
ed to believe, have satisfied an English jury of ordinary intel- 
Figence. Two of the amir’s most confidential servants, who 
had subsequently become estranged from him, deposed upon 
oath, that they had assisted him to alter the treaty, and one of 
them actually produced a certificate of indemnity which he had 
compelled the amir to make out before he would lend his assist- 
ance. The interpolated leaf, which had been evbsequently re- 
moved to make way for the new one, and which one of them had 
preserved, was also produced, and corroborated their story in the 
minutes ‘icular. Nor waa collstera] evidence wantin; 
Ali Morad himself, Mir Rustum, and Mir Nussir hed 
written to Captain Brown on the day of the battle, and in 
every instance they spoke of the cession in terms utterly incon- 
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sistent with the latitude which the forged treaty nesigned to it, 
Various other circumstances were adduced, all tending strongly 
to criminate the amir, and to rebut which he of nothing 
beyond an assertion, that the whole affair was a conspiracy. 

‘@ republish his defence entire, partly because it is in iteelf a 
most singularly able production, and partly because we have 
not remarked that the amir’s own history of the affair has 
ever crept beyond the Blue Book, except it be in eome of the 
‘Western Journals : 


It in known to the Sirkar that J enffored from the enmity of my brothers 
and my brothers’ sons, which I incurred owing to my having made friend- 
ship with the British Government, and adhered thereto with sincerity, allow- 
ing nothing to sway me from my resolution to that effect I was in the 
habit of performing service for them with heart and soul, like one under 
their allegiance; and when I went to mest Mr. Ross Bell, Political Agent, 
at hia Camp at Bhutti, aud my brothers heard that ho hed shown rie much 
Kindness, their enmity towards me became greatly increased, and they 
began, beyond measure, to exert themselves to injuro me. ‘They also wrote 
an accountof this visit tothe amirs of Hydrabad, end endeavoured, in 
every way, todo me harm. They wrote that the English Governmont wes 
their enemy, and Mir Ali Morad, joining with them in friendship, was 
bringing oalamity on his own house, ax the Tengliah Governrwent was evi- 
dently determined to ruin them and to take the country of Scinde, and had 
‘on that aooount takea Mir Ali Morad into favour; they therefore proposed 
first to exterminate me as being the enemy of their house, and, after mak- 
ing the necoasary arrangements, to put me to death, in order that no mem- 
‘bor of their family might ever after form an alliance with the Knglith 
Government, They were then to enter into agreomente with the rulera of 
Khoresan and Labore, and to shut up the road for the Government to pass 
to and fro. Having formed this determination, they oommenced by taking 
Measures to ruiu me. Mir Nussir Khan end Mir Mahomed Tussan 





Khan therefore combined for thie . The latter then making an ex- 
suse of tho dispute with hie fathor it the turban, Jeft Khyrpur and 
‘went to Behorti, and there raised Nussir Khan at the same time 


assembled his people uear the fort of Kunduran, on pretenos of the Sun- 
derbeli and Uzizpur business. It was agroed to between them that 
Nossir Khon should bring hie army against Diji Ke Kote from the 
orth, and Mir Mahomed Hussan advance at the sama time from the 
south, avd that they abould thus surround Diji Ka Kote. Hesving of 
thie, I likewise assombled my and marched immediately ageinut 
Mir Nusair Khan. When J arrived at Kundra, I heard rumours of 
‘Mir Nussir Khan having Qrocanded with his army against Dil, Ka 
Kote, by the Khyrpur road. On this account Icountermarched upon Kbyr- 
Bar and when ot © Tendee Buksh Ali Talpur, within @ oosv of 
yrpur, Mir Mahomed Ali and Mir Gholam Mahomed came out with 
‘their troops to Nownahar sad entrenched themselves, Through the blesmi 
of God and my good fortune, I was victorious over them, and surroun 
smd detained ‘them. Mir Rustum Khen, who had in the meantime left 
Khyrpur to join inthe fight, bearing of what hud happened, and seeing 
how ‘any ‘people bad been already killed, tbandoved, 
fighting. cams forward to make peroe. With thia view he sent Pir 
Ali Gobur and Mir Zongi Khan to me, stating thet the British Go- 
yernment was cur enemy, and wished to ruin our house, for which rea- 
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son we ought not to assist with our own hands in bringing this abont, £ 
refused, however, to entertain his propossle, After this ‘Rostum 
Ehan, with bis own confidential followors, came with Pir Ali Gobur tome; 
seeing bim, my elder brother, with his white beard, do this, [ became 
ashamed and remained silent. Pir Ali Gohur then talked tome, and I 
replied that Mir Nuseir Khan, end Mir Mahomed Hussan, from their 
own folly, regarded the British Government as their enemy, and 
wished to ruin me, because I was a friond of the said Government. 
Thet he was aware, since my meeting with Mr. Rosa Bell, they tegarded 
an open enemy, and hed several times assembled their troops 
to attack me, and that] therefore, Leing alarmed and alone, hud had to 
to preserve my own life, by which moana I had 
jr Rustum Khan bed frequently interfered to 
restore peace, but never abandovod the enmity which he entertained in 
his own breast. I therefore told him that without making # satisfasto: 
‘arrangement, and recovering the lucka of rupees I had expended, I eoul 
not listen teterms. Pir Ali Gohur then told me that he bud explained 
the whole of this to Mir Rustum Khau, who replied, that ho had 20 
ready money to give, nor bad Mir Nussir Khuu; but if Mir Ali Morad 
was willing to take a cession of country instead, they would make a settle. 
ment on these terme. When Pir Ali Gobur brought me this proposal, 1 
consulted with Shoik Ali Inssan, who told we not tobe fied with 
xy places that were 
to acoopt of @ 
Kind, and Mar Rustum Khan agreed to give mo seven 
t, and tbe purgunnals Mathcla, Mirpur, and Mehorki, 
eof Dadin on that of Mir Nussir Khan, and bada write 
ing to that effoct inserted in the Koran, and sealod with bis own seal, and 
thoas of Mire Nussir Khan and Ali Ukhbur Khan, This is the very writ- 
ing which is entered in the Koran, which | lave produced before the geu- 
tlemen of the Commiesion, No alterations or orasures whatever have 
‘been made in it It was vot only writton before Sheik Ali Iussan and 
Tir Ali Gohur, but in the presonoe of many other respectable persons who 
‘are still alive, and ebould their evidence bo approved of by the gentlemen 
of the Comntission, I will send for them. The circumstance regarding 
Sheik Ali Hussen and Pir Ali Gohur, are ss follows: The former was 
firet employed by me on seven rupoes s month as a Bhergir, and after- 
warde { raised him to places of honour and dignity, till et length he be- 
came my principal Munshi and adviser, and be was intrustod with the 
charge of all ay business with Government. He was also fully empower- 
ed to transect all the revenue and other management of my country, and 
had cherge of my troasuro; whatover he roquired in money he took, with- 
‘out having to asl = ermission. Vornerly 1 knew but little of Pir Ali 
Gohur, but the Sheik formed @ friendship with him, and told mo he was 
good and intolligent man, and deserved to ‘ba taken into our counsels, 
Timmediately agreed to this, and they bscame atill greater friends, and 
‘were fully intrusted with the sole and entire management of all my affairs ; 
amy ooal reaained in their charge, es 1 was gonerally employed in those 
days with my troops, owing to the onmity of my brethren towards me, end 
attended but little in conpeuanes. to the affairs of my districts, whicl re, 
therefore, entirely in their hends. When they settled anything, they put 
amy seal to it with their own bands, end sometimes when I ‘nerunted any 
partionlar business to them, they were in the habit of getting my sigua- 
‘ture in the words “ Bahal ust” ( it is confirmed), on blank pieces of peper, 
tnd my own neal remained with them, and they put it to any writing or 
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agreement they chose, To this extant were they trusted by me, when I 
attacked Melleh Mahomed Ohandya on this aide of the river, and seized 
him, and went to Hydrabad to meet Sir 0. Napier, the Governor of Scinde; 
ww that the Sheik was dis; 
ith Mumahi Ali Uk’ wl 

me, in writing, half of the country that the British Government bed given 
me, telling bim at the same time that if I refused to give this writing, he 
{Ali Ukhbur) would devise some means of rvinis The Sheik thon, 
visited mo in Hydrabad, and spoke to me to thie private inter- 
view, 10 which J replied that I was going to Kbyrpur, and to come there, 
and 1 would arrange about ajaghir for bim eocording to hi 
added, however, that it was very unbecoming in him to entertain any desire 
to got half of the country, inasmuch as he was a servant, and not a sbare- 
holder with me. After this, the Sheik being perplexed, told me, thet in this 
‘business Munshi Ali Ukhbur was in concert with him, and therefore, if 
would not agree to the arrangement proposed, he would devise some 
Toens by which | should be ruined; notwithstanding this, I tried by mild- 
nese and consiliation to make him understand, and promised to atrango 
about a jaghir for him when i returned to Khyrpur, but told bim that I 
would nover consent to give him half the country. After this, agroeably to 
Bir Charles Napicr’s orders, I started at night in the direction of Dullil- 
deri, in order to arrange about Mir Shero Mahomed. On mosting Co- 
Jone! Roberts, who had also come near that place trom Sowistan, I told 
him that Sbeik Ali Husean bed becomo inimical towsrds me, and that, 
thorofore, ] was of opinion that be (Colone) Roberts) should inform Sir 
Obarles Napier of this, and that an officer should be appointed ns a Resi- 
dont between mo and the British Government, when there would be no 
further necessity for any other vakil. Colonel Roberts then wrote a note 
to General Napier to this effect, and be sgreed to the arrangement, and 
appointed Captain Malet to the situation of Resident of Kbyrpur. Upon 
this the Shwik became mora my enemy than ever, and, in conjunction with 
Ali Ukhbur, began to devise meabs for my rain. From Dullilderi 
hunted to Khyrpur, to put a stop to the disturbance which Mir Mabomed 
Ali had raised in my district of Dubbs, and when I got near Pir 
Subreh, [ met Captain Pope, who told me that the Sirkar’s troops 
wore ready to assist me as I might require. I ropled that as it was 
the hot eeason, 1 did not wish to givo the Sirkar's troops trouble, and 
that I had men enough of my own to punish Mir Mahomed Ali. After 
this, having arrived near Dubba, i defeated Mir Mahomed Ali, so that he 
fled and crossed the river, and the ryots of tbat country wore relieved from 
all apprehension. Having arranged every thing there, I returned to 
Khyrpur, and about the same time Sheik Ali Hussan camo there from 
‘Hyderabad, and told me that es 1 bad not given him helf the country, the 
whole of the Government servants em} in the Daftur, together ‘with 
Munshi Ali Ulhbur, wore of one mind with him, and ha would devise 
meana of injuring me to such an extent, that 1 would be involved in the 
calamity all my life. ‘This at ast was the length to which he got, that the 
lettera which I wrote to Sir Charles Napier wore lost on the way, and the 
letters of that officer to me did not me in safety, At length Captai 
Malet arrived at Kbyrpar, and I informed him of all the enmity of the 
Sheik towards me, and of bis friendship with Ali Uikhbur, and of the ol 
Thad upon him for an eccount of all he hed received from me, 
officer, in consequence, saw the necessity of malting some arrangement for 
mo, and a8 it noon appeared tbat the Sheik bed alto gained over the Pir 
{Ali Gobur) to his own evil ways, I put stop to their using my seal, and 
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some time afterwards the seal waa lost, of which I gave informetion to 
Captain Malet, I iikewise sont my people to resume the Jeghir which 
Sheik Ali had near Budakeh, but bis men opposed them, and he would 
not give it up. 1 then informed in Malet of this further disrespect 
which be had shown me, Shortly jig, Bir Obarles Napier, the Gover- 
nor, came into this pert of the country, and Captain Malet informed him of 
all the proceedings of Sheik Ali Huasan, and of his having allied himself to 
Moonshi Ali Ukhbar. The Governor then forbad Moonshi Ali Ukhbur 
fiom interfering ia my affairs, and told Captain Malet thet I waa the owner 
of my own country, and the Sheik was my servant, and his jaghir situated 
ib my country, and I aight therefore resume it whonover { ‘chose. Upon, 
thie I sont my people to hie jeghir, and the Governor himself told me in 
the meantime, near BSukkor. that if I wished it, he would hang the Sheik, 
ny other punishment, I replied that whatever appa wrod pro- 
per to the Sirkar ahould be done, but that I had claima on him for iakhs of 
rupees, which J could prove by my socounts. About thi the Governor 
determined to go into the Hills, and [got ready and accompanied him. When 
T returned I wished to settle accounts with Sheik Ali Hussan, but he took 
‘An opportunity of escaping during the night to Multan. Pir Ali Gobur 
also, fering ‘bean desired to ‘nocompany me to the Hille, refused to do so, and 
‘pecame my enemy; aud he and the Slieik continued to be of one maind, in 
consequence of which the Pir becaine as inimical as him; and when I de- 
manded my account from him, he aleo left a. distriote daring the night, 
and fled across the river into the Sirkar's juriediction. J likewise told the 
Governor of thie. 1 had given my seal to these people in the purity of 
my hourt, end placing entire confidence in them; and I never conceved 
that they would raise any auch conspiracy egeinst me. Government 
abould therefore take all this into consideration, and weigh all tho cir- 
cumstances well, whether it be proper to listen to the accusations of such 
enomics against me. If the evidence of enemies like these is accepted, 
then the whole world would become my euemi ce the time 
T absndoned the cause of my brothers, and made friendship with Govern- 
in the time of Mr Ross Bell, my brothors li ed their heada to 
in enmity towards me; and besides tho British Governmont £ 
friends or well-wishers. ‘The whole world are my opponents aud 
jes, For the rest you are possessed of all wisdom, 
ated 12th of the month Jumadul-sani in the year of Hijri 1266, 
Camp Sukkur. 


‘Whatever may be thought of the justice of his sentence, it 
is evident that in trying the amix,—acknowledged to be 
sovereign prince,—by » commission of its own servants, by 
recording sentonoe against him, and by making that sentence 
equivalent to s forfeiture of his rights and privileges a8 a sove- 
reign, the Government of India declared iteelf the absolute 
master of every prince in India, all treaties to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It ia not merely that it possesses the power 
of deciding disputes and preventing quarrels, but that it claims 
also to be at once accuser, judge, and jury, and to swoep down 
independent states by its mere recorded fiat. The same pre- 
tension has frequently been advanced, and almost all our pub- 
lic acta have of late years been based upon the priaciple, 
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that the Governor-General rules the entire peninsula, and not 
only British India; but it has seldom been so nakedly set forth. 
‘We notice it in this placo, though somewhat beyond our pro- 
vince, because we are inclined to believe that, as our power be- 
comes stronger from consolidation, it will bo found necessary 
to dispense with the intermediate authority of the tributary 
princes, without much reference to any thing except the Im~ 
perial duties which attach to us as the paramount power, and 
which Lord Dalhousie has so frequently shewn bia readiness to 
fulfil, 

In our summaries for the years 1849 and 1850, we described 
how British rule had been introduced into the Punjab, and 
how initiatory measures for all branches of the administration 
had been taken, We have now to chronicle the progreas 
of these arrangements towards maturity during the years 1851 
and 1852. 

Our thoughts are turned firet towards the Trane-Indus 
Frontier, of which some journalists, we think injudiciously, have 
recommended the abandonment. It might indeed be said that 
the acquisition was originally forced upon us by political cir- 
cumstances;—on whom could we bestow it? Not on Golab Sing, 
who had shown himself unable to manage Huzara—not on 
Dost Mahomed, who had misbehaved during the second Punjab 
war. But there exist many good reasons for its retention. 
The advantages of commanding, by such poste aa Poshawur, 
the mouths of the great inlet passes, the gates of India, in the 
event of an European invasion,areobvious. By holding the coun- 
try “ en potonce” up to the foot of the hills, we keep the moun- 
taincers to their mountains, and prevent them from mustering 
in strength, or organizing aggression. It has been well said, that 
by abandoning the Trans-Indus Fiontier, we should only be 
farnishing our enemies witha parade ground. Then, if our Fron- 
tier line were moved back to the left bank of the Indus (and we 
presume no one frould propose our receding further), there 
would be no suitable localities for the cantonment of troops or 
the formation of a defensive line, and obviously the river 
itself would not constitute a barrier. What would the moral 
effect be on the Belochis that hover about Scinde, and the 
Huzare tribes that overlook the Sind Saugor Doab, and the 
Northern section of the Grand Trunk Road? Furthermore, is 
the revenue of this territory, amounting to nearly twenty lakhs, 
of no consideration? And lastly, is there to be no return for 
the capital already laid out on the territory, for the money sunk 
in the great Peshawur road, in the cantonments, in the military 
police posta ? 
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Tt cannot be said that there reigns perfect peace on the 
Frontier, external or internal. Still the British have succeeded 
in introducing the only semblance of Government that has 
‘been known there for generations. In our summary for 1850, 
we adverted to the disturbance created by the Afreedies in the 
Kobot passes. In the present annals, the contest with the 
Momunds assumes a prominent placo. This tribe inhabit the 
hills immediately North of the Khyber, but they also pos- 
segue 8 tract of country in the Peshawur valley, at the foot of 
their hills. The clan has several sub-divisions, but the heredi- 
tary chieftain of the whole is Saadut Khan of Lalpura. Dar- 
ing the Affghan war, the British authorities were dissatisfied 
with his conduct, and a force was despatched to depose him 
and a a succeneor. When, bowevers the British io zetaried 
to India, he regain: i iti ut it may be ey; 
that he Continua t to cherie hostility inst the, Britis 
After the annexation of the Punjab, those Momunds who 
dwelt in the plains became nominally British subjects, 
while those who dwelt in the hills, and among them Saadut 
Khan and his retainers, remained independent, ‘There waa, 
however, constant inter-communication between the two divi- 
sions, and the hill-men made common cause with their brethren 
of the plain, But the latter had not to My a very atrict 
allegiance, and they held their lands free of revenue. They 
always evinced » lawless spirit; n0 myrmidons of the law 
durst enter their villages; no logal process, not even a 
summons, could be executed, except by negotiation. One or 
two accidental circumstances contributed to raise a flamo 
in this combustible neighbourhood. The wife of a petty 
chief fed with a paramour. The husband claimed that 
murderous revenge which the custom of the clan allowed. 
Thia claim the British authorities of oourse resisted. And 
though he has subsequently succeeded in effecting the murder, 
yot the denini of this revenge at the time created a feeling of 
Uritation, Next # quarrel arose regarding a mortgage of land. 
The mortgagee being the stronger of the two parties, insisted 
not only upon enjoying the usufruct of the land, but also that 
the mort; shoul pay the Government revenue on the 
mortgaged bol ling, and that the profits should not be credited 
to the liquidation of the principal and interest of the original 
debt. ja claim, though obviously unjust, was also sanc- 
tioned by the custom of that vicinity. The case came before 
the Peshawur Court. During the investigation, the mortgager 
eent e body of armed retainers to dam =p the canal that irrigated 
tho village, in which the mortgaged land wassituated. A mgnal 
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for resistance having thus been given, the contagion epread, a 
force was dloapatched against the rebels, and a petty warfare 
commenced. A series of operations was conducted under 
Brigadier Sir C. Campbell, during which the Momunds were 
driven into the hills, and their harvest and villages destroyed 
At length, during August, 1852, the chiefu surrendered ; and 
wore re-admitted to their lands on the condition of payin; 
moderate revenue,—the first time perhaps for ages that 
they have yielded their fiscal independence to any Government. 
And « fort has been built at Dubb, on the ruins of onc of their 
principal villages, destroyed during the campaign The 
material advantages gained by the British are not great, but 
the moral advantages are considerable, and calculated to 
strengthen our dominion. 

A ‘similar episode has recently occurred in Huzara. The 
reader probably knows that this is one of the most mountainous 
districts in the Empire. Many parts of it consist of a sericea 
of precipitous defiles ; amo: eso one of the most unap- 
proachible ig Khagan, The inhabitants are Gujurs and other 
aboriginal tribes; the aristocracy are funatic Syuds, who for 
some years have acted as middle men between the people and 
the Government. ‘They held lands exempt from revenue, some 
on account of their duties, und others on a tenure 
of feudal service. It was customary for each chief either to 
be in attendance himself on the district authorities, or to depute 
a son or brother, or some near relative, as a kind of hostage, 
The conduct of these fierce religionists towards the villagers 
entrusted to their management appcara to have been tyrannicul. 
Complaints were loud and frequent, and the oppressed ryote 
wore continually flying to the district officer for protection. 
At length some of the chiefs in waiting, conscious of quilt, 
deserted, took refuge in their fastnesses, and threw off allegiunee. 
Forces were promptly concentrated on tho disturbed district. 
A Rawul Pindi force was speedily marched up from the 
South, eome allied troops from Cashmere in the North, and 
some militia levics from tho East, The passes and defiles 
were blockaded, and the beleaguered rebels straightway 
surrendered. The Syuds have now been deprived of the trust 
which they had abused. Their service grants have been 
resumed, but they have been itted to retain the lands 
which they held in virtue of their past connexion with the 
Government, 

Besides these, no emeutes of consequence have broken out 
on the Frontier during the last two yenre. Occasionally, raids 
and foraye have been attempted in ‘ihe Derajat by the Beluch 
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tribes and by the Wuziris, Orakzyes, and other clans near 
Bunnu. But these affairs have not proved more numerous or 
serious than might have been expected. Indeed, it is probable 
that for some time to come theee mountaineer races will be to 
the Indian Government what the Kaffirs are to the Cape Colony, 
the Algerines to France, or the Circassians to Russia. 

The Frontier fortifications have all been completed. There 
are forts at Hurrapur in Huzara, and at Jumrud (mouth 
of the Khyber), Dubb and Shubkuddur in Peshawur, besides 
minor posts in both these districts. Then in Kohat there isa 
fort ; at Bahadur Kheyl, the great Trans-Indus salt mine, also 
at Bunnu, at Lukhi in Murwut, and at Dera Ishmaclkhan. 
There are also fortified posta to keep open the passes communi- 
cating from Bunnu with Kohat in the North, and with Jank 
and Dera Ishmaeclkhan on the South and Fast. Then all 
along the Derajat Frontier, at the base of the Sulimani range, 
down to the borders of Simla, a distance of about $00 miles, 
thore isa line of posts twenty-four in number, at intervals of 
fifteen miles, and strengthened by coms native forts, recently put 
into efficient repair. Each of them may be held by four men, 
but they are ordinarily garrisoned by parties of fifty, partly 
cavalry and partly infantry. They arc connected together 
y 4 good military road, Two new cantooments for the 

anjab Irregular Force have been placed at Dera Gazikhan 
and Agni, near the Southern Derajat boundary. 

The strength and probable distribution of this force we 
gave in our Jost summary. The following distribution has 
been finally determined on :— 





| Infoutry. | Cavalry | Artittery.| Totat of all arms. 
4 
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The carps of all arms have been fully organized, equipped, 
and disciplined. On the whole, they are equal to any irregu- 
lar force in India. Several of the regiments have already won 
distinotion. The entire arrangements have been carried out un~ 
der the Boord of Administration, for all the Frontier districts, 
except Peshawur; but even there, the Eusufzye boundary, 
seventy-five miles long, is held by the guide corps, 

No changes have been made since 1850 in the arrangements 
of the reguinr army cantoned in the Punjab. Tho great can~ 
touments at Mian Mir, Sealkote, and Peshawur, are rapidly 
approaching completion. Sealkote promisea to be one of the 
most favourite stations in Upper India, It is estimated that 
these three cantonments, with the European barracka built on 
Sir C. Napier’s enlarged plan, will cost the statea million pounds 
sterling. The 3rd dragoons have left the ecene of their many 
triumphs for England, amidst 1 shower of congratulatory 
General Orders. Sir C. Campbell hes been succeeded at Pesha- 
wur by Brigadier General A. Roberts, an officer of Affghan 
experience, The military police, and the civil detective force, 
were described in our summary for 1850. Sinco that year, 
the rural constabulary and the city watch have been great 
improved. The village policeman is nominated by the land- 
holdera and paid by them in cash, grain, or by a grant of land, 
according to the circumstances of the village. No village ia 
now without its constable, The aim of all arrangements 
has been to make him an efficient policeman, while he retains 
hia original character of o village functionary. In the town 
and cities import duties haye been substituted for the house- 
tax, to the extreme satisfaction of the citizona. The duties, 
though they embrace a great variety of articles, are yet very 
Tow, ees than 1 per cont; and being distributed between pro- 
ducers, dealers, and consumers, are folt by no class. The tax is 
sanctioned by the customs of the country, and the duty, though 
inappreciable to the tax-payers, is very productive, and most 
easily collected. After the cost of the city watch haa been 
defrayed, « surplus fund ie left for municipal improvementa, 
The house-tax 2 unpopular innovation, and did not work 
well in the Punjab. Dacoity and gang robbery have been 
suppreseed. With the Sikhs, this was a favourite and national 
crime. The founder of every noble and powerful family had 
been first a robber, then a bandit leador, and then a chieftain. 
In the days of political adversity, the unemployed retainers of 
fallen chiefs betook themselves to that crime, ao resembling the 
rade exploits which bad raised their sept into power. The roads 
were scoured by bands of armed and mounted highwaymen, 
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dwellings were plundered, and the inmates murdered. But 
the law soon stretched forth its arm. Many dacoits were seized, 
others were permed by police cavalry detachments, under ex- 
perienced leaders, Some were driven into Rajputana—ano- 
ther wae apprehended in Lucknow—snother, after two years of 
outlawry, was heard of at le in the Cis-Sutlej states, but the 
agency of the » protected Rajas was employed against him, and 
he was captured after a hot and even chivalrous pursuit. When 
proof was forthcoming, there was little hesitation either in 
Tegard to conviction or to punishment. In cases where murder 
or serious wounding had occurred, the robbers would be execut- 
ed. And even when death had not ensued, atill the fact of 
robbery with violence having been committed by persons armed 
with lethal weapons, was considered sufficient to warrant a 
capital sentence. The effect of thesc measures wae decisive, 

ie crime was frequent during the first year, capecially in 
the Manjha, the second year it greatly decreased, the third 
year it ceaeed to appear in tho calendar, and now it may be 
prouotnoed extinct, Let Bengali magistrates ponder over these 
facta. This ia the way to stop dacoities. 

Towards the close of 1850, thuggi was discovered to exist 
in the Punjab, not shrouded with mystery and enperstition 
os in Ilindustan, but with more overtness, and with more 
sanguinary violence, A special commission of enquiry was 
inmeilietely appointed under Mr. H. Brereton of tho civil 
service. The operations were conducted under the direction 
of Capt. Sleeman, general rnperintendant of thugsi. The 
investigation was conducted with great energy and success, 
The scattered gangs were tracked and broken up. The 
origin, habits, aad pedigree of the thugs were minutely ss- 
certained. Mutual confidence among the different mem- 
bers of the fraternity was slostroyed by the skilful employment 
ofapprovers. In a little more than six months, the names of 
upwards of 1,400 thugs were discovered, of these 300 were 
auoartained to have died, of the remaining 1,100, 550 have 
been npprehended, and of those latter, nearly 200 have been 
committed and sentenced to transportation for life. These 
measures havo not only checked thuggi, but slso diminished 
highway robbery and violent theft. A branch of the thuggi 
department has now been located in the Punjab, under Major 
Graham, assistant superintendant. Cattle stealing has much de- 
ereaeed since the wooded wilds of the Central Doab have been 
intersected with roads aud interspersed with police posta. The 
following statistics would seem to show that round Lahore and 
Unritsur, and in the upper part of the Bari and Reckus 
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Dosbs, there is somewhat less crime than in the populous 
neighbourhoods of the North West Provinces, 
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The internal pacification of the province is one of the moat 
remarkable features in ita administration. When the state of 
the country at annexation is considered, it seems wonderful that 
ao much security should have been obtained both for life and 
Property, and that, with the exception of Huzara, not a 
ging le outbreak should have occurred anywhere on this side the 

indus, 

Prizon discipline has advanced. During the first two yeara, 
it waa impossible to find adequate accommodation for the 
prisoners : ‘Hofore the first twelvemonth was over, and bofore 
@ siugla jail could be propared, 10,000 maloefactors were in- 
carcerated ; now however a jail has been, or is being, built in 
each of the twenty-five districts under the Board. There will be 
twenty-one third class jails, costing, at 7,000 each, 1,50,000 Re., 
and accommodating, at 258 each, 5,418 prisoners; three second 
class central jails, costing, at 60,400 each, 1,81.200 Ks and ac- 
commodating at 800 each, 2,400 prisoners, and one first class 
central juil at Lahore, costing 1,42,000 Re., and accommodating 
2,400 prisoners. In all there will be twenty-six jails at a coat 
of 4,73,000 Rs. and with accommodation for 9,800 prigoners, 
Much attention has been paid to classification and dieting of 

igoners, the eanatory arrangements, and the regulation of 
abor. The Great Lahore jail, in respect of ita wards, solit 
ceils, work-ahops, and general plan, is on a par with the best jail 
of the North West Provinces. 

The administration of civil justice has been simplified. 
Suitors have been encouraged to their own cause without 
the aid of counsel; technicalities have been abjured. Reference 
to arbitration has been resorted to, under sufficient checks and 
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regulatione, and to save both time aud money to the parties, 
native local officers have been extensively vested with judicial 
powers to try patty suits. The main object of all these ar- 
Tangements has been to render justice near, cheap and eaay, 
to popolarize its administration, and to ensure cases being 
decided upon their merits, and not upon technicalities. 

The last two years have been fertile in measures for the 
physical improvement of the country. A civil 
engineering department, with a large and scientific staff, has 
been formed. This establishment, consiating of twelve executive 
officera, twenty-seven assistant civil engineers, and fifty-nine 
overseers, are charged, directly or indirectly, with the construc- 
tion of canals, poy bridges, and vinducts, cantonments, forta, 
and other military buildinge for the Punjab Ircegular Force; 
public buildings, including court-houses, treasuries, jails, dis- 
Pensaries, conservancies and salt mines. Among these works, 
the Bari Doab canal claims prominent notice. This canal is 
to extend from the foot of the lower Himalayan range, till it 
meets the Ravi about fifty miles above Multan, The main 
line is to run through the heart of the Manjha and through 
the wooded wilds of the Lower Doab, with branches towards the 
cities of Kussur, Umritaur and Lahore. The total length will be 
466 milea. The canal is not only to furnish irrigation for about 
6,54,000 acres, but is also to be navigable: the total outlay is cal- 
culated at fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling, and the net annual 
income at fourteen lakhs. The first thirty miles (which include 
all the chief engineering difficulties) are nearly complete, and it 
isexpeoted that thecanal will be opened in about five years. With 
the aid of Government, old canala are being re-opened, and 
existing ones repaired, in Pakputtun, Multan and the Derajat. 
More canals might be undertaken, were it not for the fear 
of over-stocking the soumtey with in, and providing more 
water for irrigation than people could use. Among the 
new toads, the grand Peshawur line stands pre-eminent, The 
engineering difficulties, which occurred chiefly between the 
Jhelum and the Indus, have almost entirely been overcome, 

reat progress haa been made with the road, which promises to 
fe @ monument of science and rise. Its cost will be not 
less than twenty-five lakhs, Besides this, numerous other 
roads, both military and commercial, have been taken in hand ; 
1,849 miles have been cleared and constructed, 853 miles are 
under construction, 2,487 miles have been traced and surveyed. 
Plans are farnished to the local committees for the making of 
‘branch roads. In the same manner civil buildings are being con- 
structed by the district officers, according to the plans and under 
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the general direction of the civil engineer. The cutcheries, 
the tanks, tebsils, sersis and police posts on the chief roads 
are me pred someerueia or under construction. Mts ceemetee 
cost of the various works in progress aggregates eighty-five lakhs, 
nearly a million sterling, of which twenty Ekhs have been already 
expended, and this upon an annual revenue of a million and a 
half ! What other province of India can boast of such liberal 
and public-spirited outlays? 

Nor has the period under review been barren in minor 
miscellaneous improvements. Extensive enquiries have been 
made into the existing state of popular education, with a view 
to the promulgation of some large and liberal echeme. A central 
achool has been established at Umritsur for English and vernacu- 
lar studies, the latter both classical and practical. Arrangementa 
have been made to facilitate timber tratlic, to encourage the 
plantation of trees, aud the preservation of copses and forests 
slready in existence. Before the present generation has passed 
away, the roads and canals will be adorned with avenues, and all 
public buildings and stationa will be shaded by grovea. Sana- 
teria have becn established af Murri and on the Budruddi 
mountain near Bunnu. Dispensaries have been founded, and 
district diéks have been greatly improved, both in speed and 
regularity. Much attention has been given to the wheeled- 
carriage question; the breed of draught cettle is improving the 
number and build of carts is increasing; their employment hae 
been better regulated, andthusremuneration secured ; arrange- 
ments have also been made for reviving the breed of horses at 
Dinji and Dhunsi, which used to be the groat depots of Runjit 
Sing’s cavalry ; manicipal conservancy has advanced in the 
chief cities, especially in the two capitalsof Lahore and Utnrit- 
eur; a Fyclogical survey has been conducted in the Sindh 
Saugor Doab, and a botanical survey of the whole Upper Pun- 
jab; and the Agri-Horticultural Society has been esthblished. 

our former summaries we gave some account of the 

various branches of revenue, and must now note the progress 
which has been made in thia important department. The 
land revenue has suffered slightly from the extraordin: 
depreciation of prices. The assessments were moderate, mi 
lower than under the Seikh regime ; the harvesta were magnifi- 
cent, but the prices of agricultural produce fell 30, 40, even 50 per 
cent, This cheapness aros: apie’ from a superabundant supply, 
and partly from the political revolutions which had swept over 
the country. Copious and fertilizing reins had rendered com 
parativel barren and eligl taxed lands very :produstive,. 
he markets were glutted with grain, advantageously compet- 
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ing with the produce of highly taxed lands, and thus much fiacal 
deran; it ensued. These causes had, in some districts, pro- 
duced discontent and even distress. Prompt eteps were taken 
to afford relief. A revision of the summary settlement was 
made in the districts of Gujerat, Huzara, Rawal Pindi, Pesha~ 
wur, the Derajat, and Multan. 

The questions relating to the excise and customs were dealt 
with in our former summary, The aalt revenue continues to 
Tange from twelve to thirteen lakhe per annum. The stamp 
revenue is gradually increasing. 

Considerable advances have been made in the regular settle~ 
ment, and in the professional survey. In the Trans-Sutlej states 
these operations have been concluded, in the Cis-Sutlej states 

are drawing to a cluse. The upper divisions of the Bari 
and Rechna Doab will have been surveyed by the end of 
the present cold season; the settlement in both these tracts is 
half done, and preliminary operations have becn extended on 
tothe Jhelum river. During the last two yeara,in the old 
and new territory, not less than sixty-five Jakhs have been assessed 
for periods of from ten to thirty years: a vast number of suits 
regarding land and record of rights have been disposed of. 
Rent-free tenures ofevery description, whether secular, religious, 
municipal, or feudal, have been ali decided in the country under 
settlement. Independent of special grants, every estate has its 
rent-free lands for the village funotionaries, the temples, mosques, 
sbrines, the alme-houses,and public institutions. The larger poli- 
tical grants have been Sepowel of by @ special department, And 
in connexion with this latter subject, it may be noted that 
the enquiry into money graute has been completed, and the 
pension list mado up. It is cstimated, that in the ehape of 
grants, both of land and cash, thirty lakhs per annum of 
revenue bave been alienated. Such were the politionl liabi- 
lities of the Punjab. It must be remembercd, however, 
that these grants were almost entirely held on life tenure, 
and that the greater portion of this alienated revenue will, in 
course of time, lapse to Government. 

Tn former retrospects we mentioned the large surplus accru- 
ing to the state eince annexation, which has been definitely 
ascettained to have amounted, for the firat two years, to 116 
lakhe, or £1,160,000 sterling for the new territory alone, exclu- 
sive of a surplus of eighty-two lakhs or £820,000 sterling, 

ielded by the old territory, the Cis snd Trane-Sutlej states. 
Thue the Punjab and its ies did, for these two years, 
yield « surplus of two million ling, after paying for their 
civil administration, their internal ication, and the defence 
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of their frontier, Against this, however, may be sct items of 
additional military expenditure (such as Peshawar batts, extra 
complement of native infantry corps, and three extra Queen’s 
regiments) aggregnting thirty-seven lakha per annum; but 
owing to the departure of the 3rd Dragoons, this sum is now 
reduced to thirty lakhs. The jus, though still very con- 
sidorable, is at present somewhat Jess, ns will Lo secn from the 
following figures, which represent the estimated income and 
expenditure of the country as they etand at present, under 
their various heade :— 
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‘Thus the total surplus for the old and new territory amounts 
to Rs. 54,25,895. Against this again must be eet extra mili- 
tary expenditure of thirty Inkhs. The diminution of tho 
original eurplus has been cansed mainly by norense of expendi- 
ture, both ordinary and extraordinary. With regard to ordi- 
nary expenditure, the civil establishments have been slightly in- 
creased in both the old and new territory, and the military cost 
on the frontier has been considerably augmented, on account 
of the equipment and organization of the foree. The extras 
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ordinary expenditure has increased chiefly in the new territory, 
owing to the construction of public buildings and works, the 
grants of pensions, and the carrying out of important measurea, 
euch as settlement and survey. exe various items must, in 
the aggregate, be expected to average not less than twenty-four 
lakbs per annum for several years. But then this expenditure, 
though large, is, undoubtedly, wise and beneficial. Some items, 
euch as pensions, raise the honor and popularity of our Govern- 
ment ; provide annuities for those who, ty political revolutions, 
have been reduced from affluence to poverty ; and bury the 
remembrance of past struggles. Others, auch aa canals, settle- 
mente and roads, increase the material wealth of our agricn)- 
tural subjects and the security of their civil rights, or ad- 
vance the interests of the commercial population. And to revert 
to financial considerations, this expenditure of twenty-five 
Jahhe will shortly cease, and before 2 dozom years are over, the 
expenditure will fall back to its original figure of ninety lakhs 
for the old territory—and it should be remembered that the 
additional military expenditure will, as far ae the Punjab is con- 
cerned, become in time susceptible of reduction. 

Then, aa regards the revenue, increase from various sources 
may be expected in the Punjab Proper. The stamp and post 
office revenues will rise, but no material increase can be ex- 
pected in the excise. The land revenue will certainly be aug- 
mented, by the lapse of jaghirs and landed grants, An impor- 
tant canal revenue will soon begin to reward tho enterprise 
of the Government. These cansce will, aeeuredly, contribute 
to swell the revenue from 134 to 150 lakhs within the next fif- 
teen years, andafter that there will still be a temporarily aliena- 
ted item of twenty lakhs, which must, in the course of nature, 

on lapsing to the state by the death of incumbents. Similar 
fopees will occur, though to a less amount, in the Trans and Cis 
Sutlej states; and thus events are verifying theexpectationsform- 
ed of this fine country. It ie probable that before many years 
are passed away, the Punjab Proper will yicld its fifty lakhs of 
surplus, and the Cis and Trans-Sutlej states their forty lakhs, 
in all ninety lakhs, or nearly a million sterling per annum, 

‘And thus ends our rapid summary of Punjab affaira for the 
two past yeare. Writing within very confined limite, we have 
been forced to touch upon many important eubjecta cursorily 
and imperfectly ; still we have eaid enough to illustrate the 
* go-alhicad” tendency of the administration, the rapid succession 

measure upon measure, work upon work, and improvement 
wpon improvement. It would not be easy to over-state the 
amount of credit that is due to the Board of Administration for 
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that admirable mixture of zeal and judgment which they have 
‘brought to bear upon every branch of the important service 
committed to their trust. Much also of these manifold results 
is duo to the personal attention which the Governor-General 
himself, while in the vicinity, devoted tothia province, tothe con- 
sistency and readiness with which his Lordship has always sup- 
ported and encouraged the Board in their efforts to organize an 
administration, to introduce civil reforms, and to further the 

rogress of public works. The improvements existing in the 
Pest-poverned rovinces in India, such as the N. W. Provincea, 
have already all been either attempted or carried out, within 
the short space of four years. Other provincea boast of their 
canals and works of irrigation; here we have the Bari Doab 
canal. Llsewhere science bas triumphed over natural obstacles 
in the construction of great roads; here we have the grand 
Peshawur road. Elsewhere public buildings are complete 
and effective ; here also we have some of the most commodious 
civil offices and some of the finest barracks in the Presi- 
deney; and it may be added that some first-rate jails are 
under construction. Elsewhere conservancy hss flourished, 
and citics have been cleansed and beautificd; here also tho 
bazars and streets of Scalkote, Lahore, and Umriteur may vie 
with those of Mirzapore and Agra. Other newly acquired 
countries have been controlled by a powerful police; here 
aleo 8 military police of sevon thousand men was organized 
within eighteen months. Elsewhere the village police have been 
organized ; so also here they have been rendered popular and 
effective. Elsewhere frontier defences have been con- 
structed; here also the most dangerous frontier in India has 
been fortified. In some provinces dacoity has been sup- 
pressed, in others it is still rampant; here it was extinguished 
within two years. Elsewhere comprehensive measurea have 
been directed against thugai; here aleo a crusade was un- 
dertaken agninst it, and within eix months it was half de- 
feated. Elsewhere the administration of civil justice has been 
elaborated, here it has been simplified, still a it number 
of published circulars evince the attention which haa been paid 
to this subject. Elsewhere fiscal systems have been perfected, 
here leo we have elaborate settlements. Elsewhere rent-free 
tenures have been disposed of by special commissions, here 
also at least 50,000 cases have been decided, Hlsewhere 
an accurate census has been worked out, here sleo several 
millions of souls have been enumerated. Elsewhere river 
navigation has flourished, here also the Bombay flotilla ply 
up to Multan, and steamers have penetrated to Jhelum and 
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Lahory. Elsewhere education has been promoted, hore also 
extensive enquiries have been made, and one central school 
established. Elsewhere such measures have been spread over a 
series of years, here all these things, and countless other minor 
miscellaneous improvements, have crowded into four yeara, 

We havo been led by geographical considerations into a 
departure from the order which wo intended to observe in 
these annals. Wo now return to the point from which we 
departed on the conclusion of our notice of the Khyrporo 
transaction. We should have stated, that the valuc of tho ter- 
titory wrested from Ali Morad, is about ten lakha of rupees 
a year, which has relieved Scinde of a very considerable 
proportion of its deficit, The remainder of the history of 
our connection with foreign states ie readily told. It ap- 
peared probable, during the latter portion of the year, that 
events might occur which would involve us in difficultica with 
Siam. "The new king of that country is believed to be ono of 
those enlightened princes, who every now and then appear 
amidst the blank liste of oriental dynneties, Educated by 
missionaries, hia natural abilitics have found an object in tho 
acquisition of Europcan ecience, more espocially in the depart- 
ment of practical mechanics. During his uncle’s life-time, the 
heir of the monarchy was constantly to be secn superintonding 
the workmen, who under his directions were constructing a 
gtcam engine, or Putting togethcr rude watches, which ho 
Acelared were almost equal to those from beyond the sea, On 
his accossion, he exprossed a desire to remove the obstacles 
which had previously existed to the formation of a commercial 
treaty, promised protection to the missionaries, re-organized 
tho army, and permitted such of his subjects as wero Chinese 
to consuine opium. In the latter part of the year, however, 
it_ was reported that he had resolved to seize the opportunity 
of the British conquest of Pegu, to reduce the Shan clans to 
the northward to submission. An army of fifty thousand 
men were eaid to be pushing forward, commanded by the royal 
physician, and vague ramours of European adventurers in the 
eervice of Siam began to find their way into ciroulation. So 
alight and imperfect, however, ia the communication between 
Siam and India, that nothing further has since been heard of 
these operationa Whether the whole story was a device of 
the enemy, or the army was withdrawn, or is even now pushing 
forward amidst the jungles of Northern Siam, is apparently 
unknown. The king at all cvents is little likely to enter into 
& contest with the British power. Haughty as this court 
have always proved themselves to be, and absurdly confident 
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as they are in the strongth of their capital, tho king is too well 
informed not to have some idea of the might of the European, 
or not to know that, however he may stake the river and guard 
his capital by island batterice, Bankok is accessible by land, 
and would bo British in a month, were the fint of the Governor- 
General to go forth. 

While these movements have taken face in Siam, the oldest 
empires of the world are as myich affected by the march of 
events. The great Empire of China, which for six conturies 
has known nothing but repose, has been strangely agitated. 
A band of marauders, who arose in the southern provinces of 
Kwangsi, has been enabled to sct at defiance the whole power 
of the Imperial Government. Whether originally raised for 
tho purpose of successful plunder, or as the expression of 
@ national feeling, it would appear probable that it has at Inat 
become a warfare of the Chinese and the Tartara, the resulta 
of which may be most momentous, Up to the closo of the 

‘oar, however, neither party had gained any success sufficiently 
decided to enable foreigners to pronounce a decided opinion on 
the probabilitica of the etruggle. It is, however, evident that 
the great structure which, from the dawn of tho later civiliza- 
tion, has been the astonishment of Europe, is tottering to its 
fall, The dynasty of the Tartars, no longer upheld by tho 
superior courage of its soldiery, rosts solely upon the old pres- 
tigo, which ix centuries of prosperity have secured for it. 
Thia prestige, late events, and especially the invasion of China 
by the British, have deeply wounded. The discontented oram- 
bitious, who oven in China must exist, begin to feel that tho 
superincumbent weight is removed, and another shock may 
bring it down with a crash that will be felt to the furthest ex- 
tremity of Asin, 

Japan will ere long be similarly agitated. This Empire, 
now the preatest object of European curiosity, haa continued, 
by & policy of non-intercourse, really and not nominally 
carricd out, to oxiet without taking the emallest share in tho 
general concerns of the world, With one nation, and only 
one, has it maintained even the appearance of commerce, and 
every attempt to remove its rigid reatrictione has been foiled, 
either by a calm refusal or by actual force. No Asiatic 
nation had the power, and no European race the inclina- 
tion, to force the eeclusion of Ie locked up in islands in 
the castorn corner of the Pacific, whose territorics led no 
whither, and from whenco neither trade nor population over 
arrived. Tho sort of jingiecions interest which attached to 
the only semi-civilized land, utterly unknown to Europeans, was 
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not sufficient to induce either Ei or France to engage 
in a crasade without an object, and at a distance almoat beyond 
the range even of steain navigation. It mattered little, either 
to England or Russia, whether the batteries of Nengasski had 
ever been turned against their vessels or not, Neither wished 
for conquest, and the ordinary forms of national intercommuni- 
cation were inapplicable to Japan. A race has however arisen 
with a direct interest in all these questions The American 
people, in their long rush westward, have at Inst reached the 
shores of the Pacific, and grasped at the direct trade of Asia, 
The path to China and India lay invitingly open to their 
steamers, but it was necessary to possess a point dappui on the 
further side. This point scemed most likely to be found in 
Japan, and the Cabinet of Washington, backed by the entire 
people of the States, resolved to demand its possession. For- 
tunately they had an excellent pretext. American whalers 
frequently had been driven into Japanese harbours, and in 
accordance with a consistent, but cruel policy, were refased 
assistance. This was of course contrary to every international 
Jaw, for, however much right the people of a country may 
have to segregate themselves from the world—a right which, 
with some show of reason, the Americans deny in toto—they 
can have none to fire upon the distressed vessels of a presuma- 
bly friendly country. An expedition was ordered, peaceful 
of course, but of icient strength to ensure respect for the 
bearers of the mission. War ships and war eteamera were pre- 

1d, officers nominated, and an armament equipped, when the 
colonista of Canada involved themselves in a squabble about 
some right to fish to the East or West of some imaginary line in 
the Bay of Fundy. The American Government deemed that 
war might be the result, and the expedition was postponed, It 
was revived, a plenipotentiary was appointed, and the following 
is the official declaration of the intentions of the President. 


‘Our settlements on the shores of the Pacific have already given a great ex- 
tension, aud in some respects a new direc f commerce jn that o 
A direct and rapidly-inereasing intercourse has sprung up with Knstern Asia, 
‘The waters of the Northern Pacific. even into the Arctic sea, lave of late 
yours beon frequented iy our wbalemen. The application of sleam to the 

purposes of navigation ie becoming wore common, and 
it desirable to obte:n fnet and other neocons supplies at conveni+ 
ent points on the route between Asin and our Pacific shores. Our unfor- 
tunate countrymen, who from time to time suffer shipwreck on th 
of the enstern seas, are entitled to protection. Besides thea 
objects, the general prosperity of onr States on the Pacific requi an 
attempt should be made to open the opposite regions of Asia to « mutually 
beneficial intercourse. It is obvious thet this attempt could be made by 
Bo Power to ao great advantage as by the United States, whose constitution 
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system excludes every ides of distant colonial dependencies, I have uc- 
cordingly been Ied to order an sppropriate o a] foroe to 31 under the 
command of a discreet and intelligent officer of the highest rank 
known to our service, He ia instructed to endeavor to btel from 
the Government of that country some rrlaxation of the inhospitable 
and anti-social eyatem which it lias pursned for about two centuries. 
He bus been directed particularly to remonstrate in the strongest 
language against the cruel treatment to which our shipwrecked 
mariners have often been subjected, and to insist that they shall be 
‘treated with humanity. He is instructed, however, at the eame time, to 
give that Government the amplest assurances thet the objects of the 
‘United States are such, and such ouly, ag | have indicated, and that the 





























expedition is friendly and peacefut. Notwithstanding the jowlousy with 
which the Governwnents of Eastorn Asis roguid ali overtures from foreigners, 
Tam not withont hopes of a Lenoficial result of the expedition. Should 








ecess, the advaninges will not be confined to the 
Dut as in the cage of Chiua, will bw equally enjoyed by all 
the othor muritime Powers. ! have much satinfuction in stutiog that in all 
the saps preparatory to this expedition, the Government of the United 
States bas been materiully aided by the good offices of the King of the 
Netherlands, the only Kuropean Power huving any commercial relations 











with Japan, 

Dari e past year the attention of this Department, in conjunction 
with tl ment of State, laa been directed to the employiment of the 
Kast juadron in an enterprise of gront moment to the commercial 





interesta of the country—the cudeavor to establish relations of amity and 
commerce with the Empire of Japan. 

‘Tha Jong interdict which haa deuied to strangors access to the ports or 
territory of that country, and the singularly inhospiteble Jaws which its 
Government bas adopted to secure this exclusion, having been productive, 
of late years, of grosa oppression and cruelty to citizens of the United 
States, it has been thought expedient to take some stfective measure to 
promote a better understanding with this populous and semi-barbarous 
‘empire ; to make the effort not only to obtain from them the observance of 
the rights of humanity to such of our peoplo aa wnay be driven by necessity 
‘upon their consts, but also to promote the higher and more valuable end 
of persuading them to abandon their unprofitable policy of seclusion, and 

‘adually to take @ placo in that general asxociation of commerce in which 

heir resources aod industry would equally enable them to confer benefits 
upon others, and the fruits of a higher civilization upon themeelves, 

"The extension of the domsin of the United States to the shores of the 
Pacific, the rapid sottlemont of Califoruia and Oregon, the opening of the 
highway acroas tho Isthmus of Central America, the great addition to our 
navigation employed in trade with Asiatic nations, aud the increased acti- 
vity of our whuliug ships in the vicinity of the Northern coasts of Japan, 
are now pressing upon the consideration of this Government the absolute 
necessity of reviewing our relations to those Kastern communities which 
lie contiguous to the path of our trade. The euforeement of « more libe- 
ral syatem of intercourse upon China has met the approval of the civilized 
world, and its benefits ere seen and felt, not tess remeetanly be the Fro. 
grees of that ancient empire itself, than, in the activity which it has 
already imparted to the pursuit of Eestern commerce. China is aweking 
from the lethargy of © thousand years to the perception of the spirit of the 

resent era, and is even now furnishing her quota to the adventure which 
Gininguishes and stimulates the settlement of our Western coast, 
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‘These events have foreed upon the peeps of America and Ruropo tho 
consideration of the question, how is consistent with the rights 
of the civilized world to defer to thogo inconveniont and unsocial customa 
by which « nation, capable of soutribating te the relief of the wants of 
humanity, shall be permitted to renounce that duty; whether any nation 
may claim to be exetapt from the admitted Obristian obligation of hospitality 
to those strangers whom the vocations of commerce or the lawful pursuits 
of industry may have incidentally brought in weed of its assistance; and 
the still stronger ase, whether tho enlightened world will tolerate the 
infliction of punishment or contumelious treatment upon the unfortunate 
‘voyager whom tho casualties of the sea may hare compelled to an uowill- 
ing infraction of a barbarous law. 

ions which are day becoming more cignifleant. 
‘Chat oriental asntiment whieh, ht by the and habit of 
ies, has diotated the inveterate policy of national isolation in 
‘very apparont, will not long continue to claim tho sanctity of a national 
right, to the detriment of the cause of universal commoroe and civilization, 
at this time eo signally active in enlarging the boundaries of human know: 
Jeage, and the diffusion of comfort over the earth ‘ho day lias como whon 
Ew ind America have found an urgent inducemont to demand of Asia 
and Afrios the rights of hospitality, of aid and comfort, sholtor and suecour 
to the men who puraue tho great highroads of trade aud exploration over 
the globe. Christendom is constrained, by the pressure of en increasing 
‘necessity, to publish its wants and declare rights to the heathen, and in 
making ite powor felt, will bring innumerable blessings to overy race which 
shall acknowledge its mastery: 

The Government of the United States has happily plecod itself in the 
front of this movement, and it may be regardod as one of the most encou- 
raging guarantees of its euccess, that the expedition which has just left our 
shores takes with it the earnest good wishes, not only of our own country, 
‘bat of the most enlightened communities of Kurope. The opening of 
Japan hes bocome a necessity which is recognized in the commercial adven- 
ture of all Chrintion nations, aud is deoply fult ly every ownor of au 
Atverioan whele-ship, and overy voyager betweon California and Chius. 

This im, it duty has been consigned to the commanding officor of 
the Enst India squadron, a gentleman in overy respect worthy of the trust 
reposed in hima, and who contributes to its administration the highoae 
energy and ability, improved by long and varions sorvice in bis profession. 
Looking to the neegoitude of the undertaking. amd the gront expectations 
which have boon raised, both in this country and iu Europe, in reference to 
its resulta, the ossualties to whch it may be exposed, and the neotesity to 

i, by every precaution within the power of tho Government, against 
tho possibility of a failure, I have thought it proper, with your approbetiou, 
to increase the foroo destined to this employment, and to put at the die 

of Com. Perry a equadron of uousual strength and capability. 1 
thorefore recent]; led to tho number of vouacls appropriated to tho 
mand the lineof-battleship Vermont, the corvette Macedonian, and 
the steamer Alleghany. Thoso aliye, together with the sloopof-war Van- 
dalie, originally intended to be assigned to the squadron, and with the 
ships now on that station, the eteamer Suequelanna, and the slo, 
of-wur Saratoga and Piymouth—a portion of which are now nesr to 
torm of their eraise—will conetitute a cormmaud adapted, we may auppose, 
to any emergency which the delicate nature of the trust committed to tho 
commodore may present. Is is probable that the exhibition of the whole 
force, whieb will'be nnder the commend of Oom. Perry daring the. frst 
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, Will prod: h an i i G t and people wh: 
rw anvuslomed to measnra their respett by the ervey of power which 
‘accompanies the demand of it, as may enable him to dispense with the 
‘yossels whous term of service ia drawing nesr to a close, and that they may 
bed returned to the United Btates without any material prolongation of 

cir . 

‘A literal allowance hne been made to tho squadron for all the contingen- 
‘les which the peculiar nature of the enterprise may create, The com- 
manding officer is furnished with ample means of defence and protection 
on land as well aa with the means, also, of procuring despatch 
, transports for provision and fuel, and for such 
may Le required, Special depdte of coal have been 

pots, and abundant supplies provided. He haa, in 
actions usually given to the squadron on this station, 
‘boon directed to himself of such opportunities aa may full on his way, 
to make us accu ueveys as his moans may allow, of the corsts and seas 
he may visit, and to presorvo the results for future publication for the 

efit of commerce, 

It is possible that the expedition may result in nothing save 
an useless exchange of yerbal civilities; but it may also be the 
tarning point in the history of Japan. The Council of Nobles, 
who rule that country, like most aristocracies, have a determined 
rlicy, and in Japan that policy is exclusion. If therefore they 

old by their old traditions, they must order the American 
equadron to leave the harbour, and in the evont of a refusal, 
resort to force. Then, the tige of Japan will depart aa 
that of China has departed, and Dutch will no longer be 
the monopolista of what might be an enormous trade. 

‘The year that has passed, despite the Burmese war, will, we 
suspect, be known in the history of India as the Pear of the 
Petitions, The Act, by which the Chartered East India Com- 
ery role territories larger than those of Rome, was expiring. 

m the let April, 1854, all rule in India, derived from a juris- 
diction other than that which naturally belongs to territorica 
held by England, will cease, and Parliament therefore, before it 
renew that 2ot, has made some arrangements for enquiry into the 
working of the institutions previously framed. It wassettled, af- 
ter some debate, that the enquiry was to be made in England, and 
notin India, Instantly Srey nares in the country, possessing 
a voice, reaolyed to avail i of = period so favourable for de-~ 
munding new privileges, or remonstrating against ancient griev- 
ances. The movement did not, as might have been expected, 
take the form observable in countries where free institutions 
have for yeare trained the to the mode in which their 
ideas may really be made known. There was no national 
movement, India is not a nation, and has not a single attri- 
bute of one. It is a continent, filled with a congeries of racea, 
peoples, languages, and creeds, with no coraraon bond, eave the 
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aword of the stern race which has subdued them all alike, and 
no feelings to vibrate in common, and no means of commu- 
nicating them to cach other if they existed. India, therefore, 
aga nation, made no sign, and would have made none had the 
firet clause of the new Act contained some terrible oppression. 
But isolated bodies moved. Some of them had idcas, and some 
of them fancied that they ought to lave them, and accordingly 
accepted those which others propounded for their edification. 
And firet the natives No one is likely to dispute that the 
natives ought to have been really interested in the questiona 
brought up for their consideration. It might appear to philo- 
sophers in Borlin, or statesmen in St. Petersburgh, of very little 
importance to the natives, whether the machine of administra- 
tion was to be guided by one man or thirty—whether it moved 
alittle slower or n little quicker—whether one class of English 
gentlemen were to wield the executive power, or a different 
one, In any case they were eure that their religion, and 
their power of acquiring, using, ar wasting property, would 
not be interfered with, Pauiticat” power they could not have in 
any case; and eocially, their advautages, allowing for the in- 
herent difference of civilization, were greater than those of 
their conquerors, But it was not so. In the first place, Go- 
vernment in Indin ig not an administrative machine. It is the 
hoart of the whole body corporate, and the slightest derange- 
ment of its functions affects the remotest extremitics. ‘The 
question, whether the Government should move dower or more 
rapidly, was in fact also a question whether cvery subordinate 
offer should be more or less efficient, and with these suborii- 
nate officers the poople arc hourly brought into hostile or 
friendly contact. It signified exceeding! little to the native, 
whether one European gentleman, styled the Governor-Go- 
eral, ruled him, or whether another European gentleman claim- 
ed his obedience as Governor of Bengal. But it did signify ex- 
ceedingly, whether Mr. Blank, the magistrate, Mr. Somebody, 
the collector, and Mr. Somebody Else, the judge, were working 
under the eye of an ever-vigilant ubiquitous authority, or 
whether the said judge, lector, and magistrate were to 
labor just a3 much or little as their consciences dictated. Tho 
upper classes eaw this; and they had moreover acquired an 
ide that the anomaly might exist of a conqucred race regain- 
ing administrative power, ‘and yet not shaking off the conquer- 
ore. Lastly, they had one standing grievance that came home 
to every man, which could elicit sympathetic words, wherever 
threo or four natives were gossipping, nnd which was felt to a 
Aegree almost incowprchensible in England, We mean the 
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slowness and expensiveness of the law. In England, men rail 
at the law. They soy it is expensive, uncertain, dilatory. No 
one raises a voice for ita abusea—all men ate ready to lend a 
helping hand to their overthrow. But it would be utterly 
impossiblo to get up an outbreak, to raise a riot, or even to 
collect a Monster Mecting against the evils of copyhold 
tenure. The truth is, the mass is not affected. The Court of 
Chancery may be an iniquitous tribunal, John Higga and 
Jacob Snell have no knowledge even of its existence, beyond n 
vague idca, that some old gentleman in a large wig has said 
something or delayed saying it, and that Somewherewick haa 
got two “haunted houses in consequence. They sea ruined 
houees in the village, which nobody but the clergyman likes to 
pass at night, and they know they are in Chancery, but thoy fecl 
very little inclination to mob the Chancellor for that. They 
know that the constabulary in the countios are utterly ineffici- 
ent, that thefts aro never punished, and that somobotly is to 
blame, but John Smith, the butchor, thinks that if a burglar 
comes to him, he ehall uso his hatchet, ang Tom Brown, tho la- 
bourer, “is'nt much afraid.” They never think of ducking the 
Quarter Sessions, But in India, the state of the law is of vital 
importance, Tho life of every third ryot is that of a Chancory 

suitor, Lo is always either beating or being beaten, and defend- 
ing himself before the magistrate. Or it a quiet man, who 
trusts to the volubility of his tonguo, ho is still always ina 
serape about his land. “Hither his zemindar is oppressing him, 
or he is racking his ingenuity to cheat his zemindar, or he has 
a dispute with his money-lender, as to whether he took up tho 
money for his rent at moro than seventy-five per cent., or with 
lia next neighbour as to the right too half-anna share in a 
porch of land. At any rate, he is perpetually in tho courts, 
and being £0, the rapidity of the lnw is to him of the greatest 

ible moment, 

All theee causes, and many more, produced a great crop of 
petitions. Not that the class actually aggrieved wrote or even 
talked about them. But the ideas, wishes, and grievances 
were known to oxiat, and the richer classes and the Europeans 
stepped forward to expound them. The North-West, living 
under an active Government, had little to complain of, or 
from some other reason remained silent, but in the three elder 
Presidencies, societies of natives, with high sounding titles, 
started up. All these societios presented petitions. So did the 
missionariea of Bengal and Bombay. So did the British inha- 
bitants of Bengal. Bo did that section of the inhabitants of 
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Calentta, which was engaged in trade. Thoy were all aeo- 
tional, but all had some common points of resemblance. 

‘The first in magnitude, and in importance, was that of the 
British Indian Association, 

This Association consists of an assemblage of landholders, 
who have united themselves together for the purpose of re- 
presenting to the authoritics in England and India any griev- 
ances under which they, or their countrymen, may be euffer- 
ing. Taken as it is, viz, an associction of zemindars for the 
protection of zemindari interests, the society is valuable, 
as a means of enabling @ large and poworful to speak 
their opinions to the Government. The absurd title they have 
sclocted, and the spice of bombast which a native invarisbly 
intormingles, even into the proceedings of an ordinary society, 
have rendered them fair objects of ridicule, But stripped of 
these adjuncts, they became a kind of large farmer’s club, 
given to speechifying, and to considering iteelf the “ buttress of 

¢ agricultural interest.” 

In their petition, however, this Association, acting evidently 
eithor under the influence of Europeans, or of Europeanized 
uatives, go far beyond the mass of their countrymen, They 
demand, not only that the native population shall be placed 
on an absolute equality with the European, which, whether 
advisable or not, it is very natural fora native to request, but 
that it shall be placed first in the ranks. They wish for a mo- 
dification of the present constitution, such as shall practically 
ostroy the whole idea of conquest, restore to the natives the 
possession of their own country, and leave to the European the 
thankless task of fighting for the benefit of his native lords, 
For the latter task, strange to say, they really do not consider 
educated Bengali Babus competent, an instance of modesty the 
more commendable, because it is the only one in the entire 
series of requests. This end they propose to secure, by replaci 
the double Government by a single one, on the plan propose 
by Lord Ellenborough, viz, ingle Board with a President, 
and with holders of Company's Paper in this country admitted 
to vote. Also by diminuzhing the executive powers of the 
Governor-General, by com} him to act according to the 
recommendation of his Council, and by the constitution of 
a legislative body. This Legislative Council, they consider, 
should consist a iedera members, res yee twelve = to 
be natives, three esch Presidency, four Europeans tobe ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the Presidencies, and one President, 
a lawyer. They desire that such Council shall be nominated 
for five years, that its members shall be irremovenble even by 
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the Crown, and that they sball receive “ honorary distinctions, 
‘such aa are given to members of legislative bodies in Great 
© Britain and the Colonies,” phrase which hasperhaps ameaning, 
though we are unable to discover it, What honorary diatinc- 
tions hag a Member of Parliament as such? That the veto shall 
rest in the Governor-General, that no power of repealing laws 
shall exist except in Parliament, that a separate Governor 
of Bengal shall be appointed, that the Governors of the 
amaller Presidencies shall be deprived of their councils, and 
that no officer appointed by Government shall be removeable, 
except after an open trial, That the Civil Service shall 
be abolished, and that one-half of the entire administration of 
the country shall be confided to natives, that the Black Acts 
shall be extablished, that the Su and Sudder Courta shall 
be amalgamated, and that the administration of the law, the 
Police system, and the Criminal Courts shall be improved. 

It will scarcely, we presume, be denied, that these demands 
amount to all that is substantial in legislation, The Govern- 
ment, it is true, is allowed to retain the power of tho veto, 
and the nominal control of the Executive, but that control 
would be worth little, while the power of the purse remained 
in the hands of a native legislature, armed with the tenacity 
of their countrymen, and accessible only to the argument of 
fear. ‘The reault would ultimately be to place s native in 
every situation of trust and importance, to fill the courts 
with native judges, to place the collection of the revenue 
in the hands of natives, to drive from office every European 
with a spark of national focling pride, or projudice, and to 
place the rule of Asia in the hands of thosc who have ever 
proved themeelves incapable of governing even an estate on an, 
other principle than that of simple force. Not only wouk 
the Kuropeans be deprived of their rights of conquests—and 
they are rights—but even of the power which belongs naturally 
tomen of s higher civilization. It appears probable, on a review 
of all the circumstances, that euch a result waa not contemplated 
by the framers of the petition, Each member appears to have 

led some request which he thought would, if granted, meet 
his own particul grievance, without the slightest consideration 
of its general applicability to the business in hand, They 
desired i changes 





res Treg and an thele ‘desize to sccommodss® 
wishes to European phraseology, demanded powers of whii 
they knew neither ‘the nature, nor the scope! which if used 
to their full extent would make a dozen babus masters of Asia; 
and if not used, would leave them little better off than they 
were before. It is, of course, useless to point out to men, 
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who ignore history, and disbelieve philosophy, that the first 
proof given by # nation of its capacity for self-government, is 
the expulsion of its foreign rulers, but they may, at least, bo 
rominded of one fact which is capable of test on every day 
of their lives. The native invariably prefers the European 
to his own countryman. He would rather have his cause de~ 
cided by him, rather serve him in hia houso, rather be attend- 
ed by him when sick, rather trust him with his accumulations. 
It ia this feeling, evon were there no other circumstances, 
which should have taught the proposers of the petition their 
own utter folly. The minor reforms requested are gonerally 
such aa have been from time to time suggested in English jour- 
nals, discussed, and as far as public opinion is concerned, very 
nearly decided. The petition, however, was sent to England, « 
sketch of it presented, and after a few words upon its tenor and 
contents, referred to tho Committee. 

The Affiliated Society in Bombay prepared 9 similar peti- 
tion. The circumstances of this Presidency differ greatly 
from those of Bongal. Tho ryotwarri aystem has thero des- 
troyoi the great Inndholders whom J.ord Cornwallis's moasuro 
raised into power and opulence in tho Gangotio valley. Tho 
Matives, in possession of an important trade, and but, little 
eduented, aro further reduced in importance by the presence 
among them of a sept of foreigners, the Parsis, who although 
at; he natives by the European, havo little sympathy with tho 
tillora of the ground. The native aristocracy of Caleuttn is 
an aristocracy of landholders ; that of Bombay, of merchants. 
Tho Parsis, too, from their higher cducation and comparative 
freedom from religious superstitions, aro much less given than 
their brethren of Bengal to prejudices calculated to cramp 
their efforts for improvement, Their petition, therefore, dif- 
fered greatly from that of the zemindara They asked, of 
courao, for more appointments for themselves, and improve~ 
mente in the system of administeriag justice, but they made 
no further allusion to any great political change than to express 
their assent to Lord Elenborough’s plan for the construction of 
the Home Government. The Madras petition we have not seen, 
but it appears to have resomblod that of Bombay, rather than 
the one prepared in Bengal. 

The next in order was the petition of the missionaries of 
Caloutta, who appear to have considered it right at such 
crisis to record their opinions as to the improvements required 
by the circumstances of the country. Members of the ruling 
shoes, but familiar with tho lowest order of the population— 
disinterested spectators, yet intenscly interested in all that pro~ 
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tized to advance the cause of social progress, unfettered by 
native prejudices, yet aware at once of their strength and of 
the allowances to be made for them, they were admirably qua- 
lified for the self-imposed task. And their petition was prac- 
tical, They neither asked that the Crown should surrender 
ita brightest possession, nor that it should attempt to introduce 
improvements by methods which would create an universal 
feeling of alarm and disgust, They asked for a sepnrate Go- 
vernment for Bengal, for the abolition of the opium mo- 
nopoly, and a modification of the system-selling liquor, and 
for the reform of the police. They suggested the advisability 
of some consideration being given to the possibility of a com- 
mutation of the land tax, and for a re-invigoration of the 
laws againet perjury. Throughout, tho petition retains the 
quiet tone of men who have satisfied their own minds upon 
certain subjects, who have no personal interest in the success 
of their requests, but are nevertheless resolved that the con- 
stituted authority shall not plead iguorance of the mode in 
which certain grievances strike cye-wilnesses thoroughly cogni- 
zant of the facta. Two more remain, one from the tradesmen 
of Calcutta, and one from the European inhabitants of Calcutta 
and Bongal. Tho first may be briefly discussed. It is a re- 
quest, that Parliament will tum Calcutta intoan Knglich bo- 
rough, asfnr as the grant of municipal privileges can make it such. 
‘The plan las this recommendation, that it is the ouly oue re- 
uaining untried. Plan after plan has been designed, Act after 
Act passed by the Legislature, but the mictrail of the East 
still reeks with a thousand stenches, and still owes her safety 
from epidemics such as devastate the citica of Persia, Asin 
Minor, and the Levant, to the periodical fires caused by the 
deliberate neglect of the most ordinary precautions, Nor is 
the fact very wonderful. Calcutta contains two soparate popu- 
lations, equal in wealth, power, and every other requisite save 
munbers. The two live in the eae town, trade together, are 
subject to tho eame pleasures, and the rae annoyances, and 
are as utterly segregated from cach other as hostile campa, To 
both European and Asiatic, to the man who is miserable if all 
is not done that might be donc, and the mw who is happ 

while undisturbed in his perennial quict, to the race whicl 

thinks dirt a disgrace, and the race which is never contented 
save in the midst of filth, Government applies « system foreign 
to both. For it is simply ridiculous to declare, that the Anglo- 
Indian resident of Calcutta isthe same os the Englishman 
in London—that he will exert himself for the same objects, 
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and feel the same interest in the improvement of all around 
him. He will not. Physical circumstances are againat him. 
Parish politica are all well in their way, but with the 
thermometer at 90°, few will give them that careful attention 
which can alone produce a party spirit, and without party 
spirit, elections degenerate into mera formalities. It might, 

haps, be possible to induce the natives to take some interest 
in them, but they, of course, elect only their own countrymen, 
and whatever else a native may be fit for, he is utterly unfit 
for a municipal commission. He loves to shroud himself ina 
jungle, and will sleep contentedly in a room, besides which an 
open sewer is exhaling nausea as # perceptible to the senses 
aa injurious to the constitution, He likes smooth roads, but 
cares very little whether they are broad or not, and never 
dreams of freeing them from obstructions which in any city of 
England would produce a feeling of perpetual irritation, Above 
all, he dislikes being taxed. We do not mean to say, that this 
prejudice is peculiar to the Asiatic, but the Europoan has at least 
convinced himeelf that it is cheaper to pry. taxes than to do 
without the improvements to pay for which they are lovied, 
And thia stage of civilization, the native has not yet reached, 
Till he does reach it, or the Government itself resolves to im- 
prove its metropolis without consulting the numerical majority 
of the population, Calcutta will remain what it is at present— 
city of splendid capabilities. 

The last petition deserves 9 more careful analysin, It was 
signed by upwarde of 300 British subjects, and their ideas, 
correct or erroneous, are deserving of respect. In order to 
understand fairly what the British inhabitants intend, we must 
analyse the potition. It is divided into eighteen separate head» 
ings, which, for the sake of convenience, we shall retain. 

Ossacts oF THE ChanTEeR AcT NoT CaRRieD Out. The 
Government of India has not carried out the design of the Bri- 
tish Parliament. It has not remodelled the Criminal Law, 
though condemned by the Commission. It has not framed any 
syatem of Commercial Law. It has not made any provision for 
the East Indian community. It has not carried out the prin- 
ciple of allowing no distinctions of race, creed, or colour, to be 
a bar to office. It has not improved the police. 

Tae Law oF THE Soprexe Court is perfection, The lawa 
of the Company’ courts, the Regulations and Acts chiefly relate 
to matters of revenue. The only effect of the clause direct- 
ing the judges to proceed according to equity end good con- 
science, is to make their decisions vague and uncertain. Mer- 
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cantile law does not exist at all, and the system administered 
in these courts is generally defective. 

Tue Procepure of THESE Courts is slow, confused, and 
dilatory, and inferior to the reformed procedurs of English law; 
appeals are too frequent; there is too much recording of evi- 
dence; and the native pleaders are the drega of society. 

Tus Stamp Durixs are a heavy tax on all law proceed- 
ings, and the use of the stamps is a cause of the failure of jus- 
tice, 

Narzive Jupers are in possession of almost the entire 
original jurisdiction, but are badly paid, and belong to thelower 
classes of native society ; are without legal education, and are 
frequently corrupt. 

Tar Crvit Service Jup@xEs are not corrupt, but they 
are without professional education, and they bave built up 
no system of jurisprudence ; the orders and constructions of 
the Sudder Courts are obscure and uninstructive, and the pub- 
Tio are dissatisfied with them. 

Tue CatmiaL Law is fundamentally Mohammedan, and 
therefore the British inhabitants have resisted its extension to 
them, and the House is requested to extend the reformed cri- 
minal law of England to all classes of Christians in India, 

THe Pottce is utterly inefficiont. The zillahs sare too 
large, there is not 8 sufficiency of superintendence, and from 
the practice of detaining witnesscs, the people become unwilling 
to assist in giving up offenders to justice, even when themselves 
are the sufferers. 

Tae Crvit Senvice is a privileged one, and those privi- 
loges are injurious, first to the country, and secondly to its 
British inhabitants. 

Tae East Inpians, European in blood and charac- 
ter, ate under native law, and this is a grievance. 

Envucartion :—* That your petitioners desire to represent, 
* on behelf of the East Indians, and others of Christian deno- 
* mination, who, by circumstances, are permanent residents in 
* India, the want of collegiate institutions for the higher branches 
* of education, and a university to grant diplomas of qualifica~ 
* tion. That in the former ially, law should be taught as a 
* science, and a class of persons might thus be formed, qualified, 
* in the first instance, for professional employment in the courts, 
* and eventually, for judicial office ; and a very considerable body 
« of permanent Christian inhabitante desire, that their claims and 
* interests should be considered in all arrangements for the 
* education of the people.” 

Puszic Works are insufficient in number, extent, and im- 


cc 
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portance. There are few roads, and those few, badly kept ; and 
the railroad is progressing very slowly, which can only be 2c- 
counted for, by the checks by Government, which 
again are caused by the desire of Government to secure more 
patronage. : : 

Tse course oF Leaisiation, which. for some time after 
the passing of the last Charter, was greatly improved, has been 
of late marked chiefly by efforts to compensate for the absence 
of a proper system of judicial administration and police, by 
vesting extraordinary powers in individuals incompetent to 
exercize them, 

Tue Act FoR bexipeebbi Leelee rd FROM nearest: 
BILITY protects negligence, ignorance, and incapacity, and ren- 
ders thera fistracy od inferior judiciary irresponsible to the 
Executive Government. 

Postrace Rerorm is not yet conced: 

Tue Supremus GovERNMENT consists of too few members, 
and the Legislative Council in particular requires extension. 
The office of Governor-General requires adaptation to the cir 
cumstances of the times, His powers are undefined, and he is 
too much away from bis Counc! 

The Home Avrsorirtiss consist of two conflicting bodies, 
to which public opinion in this country ie unfavorab] The 
present elective system of the Court of Directors is unsound. 

Srare or THR Countey:—“ That from what is above 
* stated reapecting the law, the law courts, and the police, your 
* Honorable House will be able to draw with the fullest as~ 
* sured of fae many conclusions respecting - condition of 

e country. It might appear paradoxical to deny its pros 
perity, in the face of the vast increase which has taken place in 
the foreign commerce ; but it is undeniable that, contempora- 
neously with this increase, crimes of a violont character havo in- 

|, and law and police are alo regarded aa affording little 
security cither for right of pereona or property. Hence the 
limited application of British capital to agricalture and mines, 
and the limited employment of Britich ekill in India ; (the for- 
mer being confined to a few valuable articles, such as indigo, 
for the cultivation of which the soi! and climate are so euperior 

ag to afford the profits almost of a monopoly, silk, and a 

few others); and hence also small capitals can rarely be em- 

ployed in India. The planter or capitaliet in the interior, 
ever, or rarely, leaves his capital when he himeelf quita the 
country, in consequence of its insecurity ; and from this cauac 

results tho high rate of interest of money; landholders pay 25 

and 30 per cent., and the ryot or cultivator is in 4 woree reln- 
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* tion than of servitude to the money-lender. Your petitioners 
* therefore think that enquiry ought to be instituted by Parlia- 
* ment into the etete of the country, in order to provide eome 
* probable remedy for the evila adverted to.” 
‘A more singular mass of truth and error waa probably never 
resented to Parliament. Our analysis contains, of course, mere- 
Frihe substance of the petition, and not the arguments by which 
it is supported, as it is our wish rather to record what has been 
asked for by different classes during tho year, than the reasons 
by which they have been eu ported: This petition is in fact 
 prayor for the alteration of almost every peculiar feature in 
the present system of Indian Government. It is almost as 
radical as that of the British Indian Association ; with this 
difference, that whereas the Association desire to see their own 
countrymen the depositaries of power, the British subjects wish 
to sce it practically transferred to themselves, 

The first thing that strikes an attentive observer of theao 
petitions, is their entire want of originality. There are plenty 
of grievances, all set forth in the same tone of monotonous 
queruloneness, but in no one instance, except the tradeamen’s 
and tho missionaries’ petitions, is there a single definite 

osal of a echeme by which the grievances could be remedied. 

‘he state of the police is condemned by all, but none appear 
either iting or qualified to suggest a remedy. Like the 
Ecclesinstical Courts in England, every one raila at it, no one 
defends it, and it would be altered, were it not that no one 

roposes a practical substitute. There is a servile copying of 

English ideas manifested in all theso productions, a sort of 
vague desire to assimilate affairs in India to affairs in England, 
without the slightest respect for the difference of creeds, races, 
and civilization. One class thinks all will go well when native 
judges are seated on the Bench, forgetting that although this 
may be exceedingly pleasant to the judges themselves, it will 
not be equally eo to the suitors, who distrust them and their 
decisions. Another class thinks English law would remedy all 
the evils of India, not remembering that English law was made 
for a people who have no prejudice in favour of perjury, and who 
would rather eee crime punished than otherwise. In 
the “ petition” is, in fact, an eseay on the Indian Government 
and things connected therewith, yet in no one instance is it 
anything but one sided. The fact is, that the whole 
of petitions, good and bad, bave been got up by individuals, and 
sanctioned by small sections of classes, not in themselves nume~ 
rically very strong. A nation crying against oppression does 
not stop to demand that its spokesmen shall fave honorary 
distinctions like English M. P. 
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The principal legislative changes of the year haya been in a 
Liberal Eracton the Marriage Act, in partionler, in a most 
important reform. Previous to the passing of this enactment, 
it was held by many of the ablest lawyers, that every marriage 
between Christians was illegal, unless performed by a minister of 
the Established Church, or a Roman Catholic priest. At tho 
same time, there existed in India, a numerous clase, who objected 
altogether to be married except by ministers of their own per- 
suasion, and another still more numerous class, who had been 
married by dissenting ministers, either from the fact, that they 
were too distant to obtain the services of any episcopal clergy~ 
man, or that they were totally ignorant of the difference in 
this respect between the law of England and of India. Some 
idea of the existence of a Lex Loci legalizing such marriages, 
appears also to have prevailed, founded probably upon the same 
imaginary theory of the extension of the Marriage Act to 
British subjects in India. The consequence was, that a larga 
number of families, whose marriage was considered valid by so- 
ciety and themselves, were in the eye of the law living in » 
state of ooncubinage, their right to bequeath their property to 
their children imperiled, and their children incapable of claim- 
ing b ber pose This state - thin, it Ping rerat A 
remedy, and Parliament accordingly passed a lew, le 7 
past marriages in India of ever Kndvand establishing « a set 
of rulea for future unions. rules were republished b 
the Indian Government in the shape of Act V. of 1302, whi 
in effect extended to India the principle eo long acknowledged 
in Europe, that marriage, whatever elee it may be, is a civil 
contract, and that it is only in this arpect of it that the 
law regarda it The Registrar was by this Act vested 
with authority to solemnize the marriage, while the partics 
themselves were left at liberty to supersdd any religious cere- 
mony whatever, according to their own inclination. All parties, 
therefore, who either from conscientious scruples, from inability 
to pay the regular fees, or any other cause, declined accepting 
the services of an Episcopalian minister, were at liberty to be 
married by their own pastor, or without any pastor at all, ao- 

ing to their own discretion. The body of missionaries 
soattered thoughout Indis, universally accepted the office, aome 
even of the American Missionaries followed their example, and 
in the remaining districts, the Registrar of Deeda added the 
Yegiatration of marri to hie other easy functions. A com- 
Slaory registration of births, and deaths, is till required, but 
it is, we fear, vain to hope, that the complex machinery which 
would be necessary to carry out the plan in its integrity, can for 
a long time be secured in Indis, The Actin iteelfhad one great 
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imperfection, With that strange determination to consider their 
own institutions perfection, which makes Englishmen force con- 
stitutional Government on racea to whom liberty is another 
word for anarchy, our legislators made the Act applicable to 
Native Christians, and left tho marriageable age twenty-one. 
Asiatics will not wait till that age, and the clause therefore is 
either obeyed, to the great detriment of the moral character of 
those for whom it is intended, or remains a dead letter, leaving 
native martiages aa uncertain as they previously were, 

Another Act to amend the law of evidence® has aleo been 
promulgated in draft, and has excited some attention, from the 
aversion of the natives to ita principal provisions, None, per- 
haps, of the many differences which exist between England and 
India, is so remarkable aa the different estimation in which the 
law courts are held in the two countries. In England, o 
court is a kind of theatre, thronged often to suffocation by 
those who are anxious to behold, on that limited stage, a real 
drama of human life. The multitude in and outside the court 
take a vivid interest in every turn of events, watch eagerly 
the faces of judge, jury, and prisoner, and in many casca 
display a keen appreciation of the value of evidence, strongly 
at variance with their usual stolidity. In cases where strong 
sympathy is felt for the prisoner, s whole crowd may be seen 
to wince at some unguarded admission of a witness, whilo in 
others, it requires the presence of all the officors of the court 
to restrain them from a justice more summary than that of the 
land. In great crimes, the whole nation is excited. The offi- 
cers arc aided, not by tens of constables, but by twenty milli- 
ons, for the entire nation is willing, individually and collectively, 
to “ put itself out of its way,” to suffer pecuniary los, and all 
kinds of inconvenience, rather than the criminals should escape. 
Every one is ready to enter the witness-box, to state fully all 
that he knows, and in cases of poisoning, particularly, drug- 
gists and “ Itslian warehousemen” are seen putting themselves 
to the most scrious inconvenience, and running the gauntlet of 
all the impertinence the counsel for the defence can conjure 
up on the spur of the moment, rather than allow the ends of 
justice to be frustrated. In India, exactly the reverse is the 
cose. No native ever enters a court unless he expects to 
get something by it. None are ever seen there, except the 
lowest classes of the population. To have given evidence 
in @ court isin itself a disgrace, scarcely inferior to havin; 
‘been subjected to a criminal prosecution. Added to this feel- 


* Bince passed. 
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ing is the fact of the excessive delay which conatantly occurs 
in any important trial, the bullying of the muktesra, and the 
complicated nature of the transactions in which the zemindars 
are involved,—and the extent of their reluctance ie easily un- 
derstood. To this feeling, the proposed Act was a death-blow, 
It placed every one on a footing of equality before the Jaw, 
ensbled tha poorest man to summon hig advereary himself into 
court, and commanded that he should produce any papers 
which might be material to the case. The zemindar associa- 
tion remonstrated, and their remonstrance will, perhaps, be to 
aome extent attended to. It is worthy of notice, however, aa 
was remarked at the time by a weekly journal, that their peti~ 
tion waa in reality directed against the practice of giving evi- 
dence at all, and not against the summoning of parties to a 
suit. For the future, therefore, all persons, with the exception 
of females of tho higher classes, will be compelled to give evi- 
dence, whenever and wherever called upon to do so. This is 
a most important improvement; but the Indian law of evi- 
dence is still incomplete. It is still too easy to suppress im- 
portant ‘ticulars, evidence is too easily manufactured, and 
above aly there is too much delay in recording it. It is vain 
to expect that a populstion will assist heartily in bringing 
offenders to justice, when every such assietance is equivalent to 
the logs of a month, during which the witness is absent from 
hie family, badly housed, badly fed, and exposed to every insult 
ona annoyance which the dregs of society can heap upon his 


Another most important attempt at reform has been the pub- 
lication of the draft for the Registration of Deeds. The at- 
tempt was almost heroic. 1t was an effort on the part of the 
Government, by one single cnactment, to repair the errors of 
yeara, to remedy some of the most pressing gricvances of the 
perpetual settlement, to give to landed property that security 
which it enjoys in all other countries, and to suppress at once, 
and for ever, the organized system of fraud, which under the 
name of the éenami system, hae so long defied the most earn- 
est attempta of Government to up-root it. It is needless 
to enter into all ita complicated provisions, Their principle 
was, that a document registered was to be preferred before a 
document unregistered; and thus they conferred upon the 
holder of the former a right which neither fraud nor chican 
could ever upset. The necessity of some such provision ni 
no argument. Lord Cornwallis fixed the perpetual settlement, 
in total ignorance of boundaries; and from that day, till the 
commencement of the revenue survey, no man has known 
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where his own property censed, and that of his neighbour 
began. The di: sulty might not be of so much importance, 0 
Jong as the land remained in the hands of the original holders, 
but Bengal is in some districts almost as deeply mortgaged aa 
an Irich estate. We say mortgaged, though the phrase does 
not exactly express the real state of the case, which is that the 
land is burdened with rights on paper. Every zemindar has 
some finger in his neighbour's pie. He has either a quarter 
cowry share, or a real mortgage, or mortgage over certain 
Payments, or a mortgage contracted by come sub-tenant 
who possesses a prescriptive right, or he has taken a bazar in 
wn from some talukdar who owns everything except that 
or he bas documents of some sort or another, which give 
him a sufficient claim to institute a suit. The suit itself pro- 
duces, perbapa, half-e-dozen decrees, rights of possession, equi- 
table liens, until neither ryots, suitora, nor judges can tell to 
whom the land really belongs. The only official, whose mind 
is made up, is the collector, and he is only certain of a nega- 
tive, viz., that he does not intend to go without the Govern- 
ment revenue. Every claim of every kind, practical and equi- 
table, offensive and defensive, is tha occasion of a scene of 
plunder and petty warfare, with the ryots in the back ground, 
weeping for their lossee. The state of confusion faintly pictured, 
in the preceding pai ph, itis the objectof this draft to remedy. 
It has not been passed into law ; but when it is, we run no risk in 
radiating that it will fuil. It might suit France, it will not suit 
Bengal ¢ might work in a country where every thing is known 
to Government, where the word éruth is oocasionally heard, 
where forgery and perjury are not subjects of Iaughter. But it 
will never work without 4 machinery. Supposing even thatthe 
Government appoints a registrar in overy zillnh, ie he to read 
every document presented to him? Some zillahs contain a 
pulation equal to that of Denmark, in which every family 
in them has claims to support by documents, and every villoge 
has at least one man who lives by swindling his neighbours, 
A life-time would not suffice for their perusal or verification. 
Yet if not perused or verified, what is to prevent the forged 
deed obtaining the validity of the true ons? Or to prevent 
two deeds of an exactly contrary nature being registered on 
one day, invested with equal validity, snd produced in the 
eame civilcourt. The time has not, we fear, arrived for such 
ineagures, and here, as in England, we recognize the evil of 
the Goverament being too far in advance of the majority of 
ita people, 
‘wo more Acts scem to us deserving of notice in tho 
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History of the legislation of the year, the Ejectment Act, and 
that by which European landholders are rendered liable to 
the same obligations as native ‘ietors, The firat de- 
etroya the Jast remaining vesti; the independent right 
of the tenant in his land, and the last removes an excep- 
tional, but mau prised privilege, Whichever of the two 
great ‘theories of Indian proprietorship ia admitted, whether 
the Sovereign is the actual owner, who allows the farmer 
to till the ground fora rent, or the ryot is the actual owner, 
who pays the Sovereign an ordinary Jand-tax, one thing is 
certain. The ryot had originally a right in the soil. This 
right Lord Cornwallis first attacked, and the irresiatible course 
of events has compelled the Government moro and more to 
raise the zemindar into the position of a proprietor in fee simple, 
and to depress the ryot into a labourer. This last Act con- 
summates the work. “Ostensibly designed to prevent affrays, 
ite real effect ia to enable the zemindar to oust from the land 
every tenant whom it docs not euit his policy to retain, It is 
only necessary to prove, by production of a document, that 
rent is owing, or that a lease has terminated,—and such docu- 
ments can be procured with singular ease,—and the farmer is 
driven from his holding by the police. It is not impossible, 
that this regulation and some others may produce an entirely 
different state of affuirs in Bengal, and by reducing the real 
tenant to a labourer, completely alters the relation between 
the ryot and the zemindar. At any rate, it is certain, that 
in the year 1852, the last vestige of the ryot’s claim to be pro- 
prietor of his own land, disappeared from Bengal. The Act 
for removing the exceptional privileges from Britieh land- 
holders, does not require much remark, Formerly they wore 
British zemindars, enjoying all the advantages of that posi- 
tion, and none of its disagreeablen. They were, it is true, 
liable to all the incidents of proprictorship as long as they 
chose to submit to them, but the instant they refused, the 
authorities were powerless. The offenders were liable only 
to the Supreme Court, andes it wasa moral certainty that 
the Supreme Court would acquit, they were rarely or never 
brought before that tribunal. In some zillshs, one-half the 
entire district was owned by European landholders, and the 
evil became too great to be borne. It was swept away, and 
even the most bitter opponenta of the Black Act had nothing 
to contend against the justice of the reform. 

We have therefore, during the year,seen efforts made seriously 
to modify the great social evils of the country, to render justics 
cheaper, to simplify its administration, and increase the authority 
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of those who execute it. We have sean exceptional privileges 
destroyed, and native officials brought within the gresp of tl 
Jaw, and efforta made to break up great gangs of cruninals, who 
infest Bengal; and in short, in every direction an amount of 
ersevering effort which indicates that the Government at least 

@ not forgotten ita duty. 

Such have been the improvements in the machinery of the 
laws. Would that we could say ae touch for the physical improve- 
ment of the country. In thi with the exception of 
the Punjab, we have little to beyond incomplete under- 
takinga, and unfulfilled promises. The tailway, it ie true, hag 
been fairly commenced, and its construction begun from 
Calcutta to the Collieries of Burdwan, 9 distance of 120 miles. 
The line has been surveyed nearly to Patna, but beyond this, 
there is nothing for the annalist. That causes have existed to 
delay the ea of the work, may be at once allowed, but it 
is not within our province to write their history. The Postal 
Reform, so long desired, has, it is eaid, been assented to ; and the 

stem of district dike, by which letters are conveyed into the 
villages most remote from the principal stations, has been esta- 
blished Beyond thie—a small improvement, and a great promise 
—we have posting torcport. One promise greater still remains to 
be recorded, the Electrio Tel The experimental line be- 
tween Calcutta and the mouth of the river having succeeded, the 
Governor-General, in the month of May, deputed Dr. O’ Shaugh- 
nessy to visit England. He went, but his plan preceded him, 
and within three days of its arrival, it was sanctioned. It is 
intended to connect all the Indian Presidencies by a net-work 
of Tinea, the centre of which will be the capital of the North 
‘West Provinces. From Agra, one line will branch off to Cal- 
cutta,a second to Lahore, and a third to Bombay. From 
Bombay, another will run throngh Hydrabad to Madras, 
The scheme is one of the grandest ever attempted in Asia ; 
but for the present, we can only class it among our list of in- 
complete unt = ge icoced 7 

n reviewing the entire lings of the year, it appears 
to have been one of beginnings, nthe degree of mental uc- 
tivity displayed has been anusually large, and the results unu- 
sually small. Public interest has been devotcd almost entirely 
to the war in Burmah, to a perpetual discussion of somethi 
which is to come when the Parliamentary discussion has termi~ 
nated, and to notices of improvements otill in the future. It 
has been a year of hopo and of exertion, but the fruita of either 
are still unreaped. 
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Ant. V.—The Prospectuses of the Indian Life Assurance Offices. 


Is @ former number, we took occasion to direct attention, in 
general terms, to the unnecessarily high retes of premium 
charged for Life Assurance in India; we propose, in the present 
article, to present our readers with some further observations on 
the same subject. 

Every body, who is in the habit of reading the newspapers, 
must have bean, if not enlightened, at least amused, by the 
cine to Pablie support pat forth in ble ip my of rival 

insurance Companies. ignorance of the theo practica 
of Life Assurance is, even in England, profound god very nearly 
universal, but here this ignorance is in uo small degree aggra- 
vated by the obscurity which is supposed to prevail on the sub- 
ject of European mortality in India, and by the ambiguous 
and coutradictory statements which continually meet our eye 
in newspapers and un the covers of maguzines. Any of our 
readers, who may take up a file of Calcutta newspapers for 
last anonth, will find one Company requesting “ particular atten- 
« tion to the great advantage offered by them over other instita- 
‘tions of the kind.” Another rays, their rates have been 
computed from the records of the India House, and that 
“no other Office has enjoyed similar advantages in this res- 
“ pect.” Going on a little further, we find the Secretary of 
a third Company “ happy to undertake details for effecting 
* insurance and renewiny licies, free of commission,” mo- 
destly adding—“ provided fe iu kept in funds;” aud while 
just recovering from the admiration into which we are thrown 
by this disinterested announcement, our attention is attracted 
by the words in large ehuractere—“ Special Notice”—“ Divi- 
* sionof Profits!” and we read asolemn adinouition from another 
Company to insure our lives in that Office without delay, “in 
. order to secure the benefit of the present year's entry.” 
What particular “benefit” is to be secured does not appear. 
In fact there is no end to the obscurity and mystification on 
the subject. Here we find one Office claming support ou the 
grounds of its accumulations, another because it paid so 
much money away, while the resources of 4 raphy appear to 
be taxed in no small degree in order that publicity may be given 
to the announcement which is made by nearly all of thei, that 
their “ rates are lower that those of any other Office.” 

It is very far from our wish or intention to write up any par- 
ticular Tusuranes Office ; but we believe, that as considerable 
perplexity must be the fate of any one in this part of the world, 
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who, «desiring to enter into a Life Assurance contract, attempts, 
from the announcements of the Companies themselves, to ascer- 
tuin the most eligible Office for hie purpose, it has struck ne that 
we should be conferring a boon upon our readers by examining 
the Prospectuaos of the different panies, and ascertaining the 
simple of the cae, 

It is entirely foreign to the purposes of this article to go into 
any elaborate disquisition on the origin, principles, &e. of Life 
Aseurance.* Such a dissertation, possibly not very interesting 
at any time, would be singularly inappropriate on the present 
occasion, and at all events would oceupy more time and epace 
than is desirable. We shall just take a rapid glance at the pre- 
miums which are charged by the different Life Offices, andthen 
indicate what we ourselves consider to be something like the 
equitable premiums. We shall, in 2 word, endeavor to show 
first, what people do pay in thia country for their insurances, 
aud secondly, what we consider they ought to pay. 











© ‘The observation, that “all that hax hitherto dignified or sweetened fuman 
* existence, oor arts, our lottern, our arma, our religion, luvs come from the shoras 
«of tho Maditerrancan,” i true ofthe ae of Hate Tnewgnar, the carers 
form of which appears to have been ‘one Lorenzo a Neay in 
Wan. Some writers are verevee of ophiion tek the 
Jn uso amongst tho Rhodians ten eontarles before the Christian era. ‘The olidert Life 
Ynpurance Compuny in Bnyland in tho Amicable, which wan institatad in the rolgn of 
‘Quoon Anno. ere are TO} 
greyata liabilities of which are eathnated 
Snnual income from preminms st about £6,0:0,000 sterling. 
{otitution ofthe nd In the world isthe Biwiiale, Nobody would faney, 96 
tnto the quict and unpretending Office of that Society, In Bridge Street, Bl 
that their income ia magnitade rivals that of aome of the most important of the 
oropean ates and thal is 1049 thelr accumulated property emoanied to upwards of 

i 


f tho thoory of Life Assurance, it may be aad that its leading peincipten are very 
simple a aed on ha by Ridge neal pone gap pied 
aro 7,000 officers in the Indian Army, it is quite uncertain how Jong any individual ont 
oft nomber may lv; but tho mortally amonget te tam willbe fan to folow m 


fixed law. In are very fow things indeed which are subject to leas fluctaa- 
tion than the average duration of life of lange numbers of persons, all similar! 
eguostanced in regard tonociat position. But this snot all, curious ctough we td 

oven jomenA trolin a great meamre rulject to thia law OF average, 
Wejcas quite m dia lan the mortality of the humen race, 
because death takes place indepenstent of tho will, but it is not ensy to belleve that the 
will, Steel free, joa asin individuals it certainly ap- 


be, nevertheless, when large masses of are concerned, appear 
ch control physical phehomena. 
‘Yet no it is, mon collectively marry, commit crimes, go to lew, &c., with the same uni- 
forrait ‘even groater unifurmity. We learn forin- 
‘stance that there has beon lesa fluctuation between the nomber of persons 0. 
cused of crimes in all France from 1626 to 1844, than there has boen in the annaal 
mortality in Parls for the sane period, and in Kngland the nember of offenders at 
ach ago, and the numberof particalar craves comunittad, appee™ t9 be 
year aller year with singular exactness. ‘The practice of the fidellty of ner 
‘ants in sitnations of trust ia now as common end as that of Li 
Those who are desirous of farther enquiring into this curious subject, w 
rings of M. Quetelet In parloular, end to some remarkable papers in the Juurnat 
of the Soriety und the Assurance Magazine, 
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‘The published tables of iums for aseurance of the lives 
of Europeans, resident in India, Present themselves under two 
forms, viz,: those applicable to civil lives, and those applicable 
to military lives. We learn from the prospectuses, that there 
are also various methods of assuring, by increasing and de- 
creasing scales of premiums, by iums payable only for 
# term of years, &e.; but it will be amply sufficient for 
present purposes, if we bring under observation the rates 
@pplicable to each of the above classes, charged for assuranca 
for the whole term of life, with and without profite—a dis- 
tinction which we will afterwards explain—and for the periods 
of one and five years, Our readers are no doubt aware, 
that the difference between a “ whole life axsurance,”’ as it is tach- 
nically called, and an assurance for the term of one year, is that 
in the first case the contract is binding on the Office during the 
existence of the life insured, and in the second case it abso- 
Intely terminates on the expiration of the year. Thus a person 
insuring on the whole life seale, and paying the premium appli- 
cable thereto, can compel the Office to take his premium at the 
due dates until the end of his life; but the jon who insures 
for a year only, pos the premium applicable to that Feriod 2 if 
he die, the Office has to pay; but if he live beyond the year, 
then the under-writers are free from all obligation, and any other 
insurance on the same life must he an entirely new agreement, 

fn person assured on the “ whole life” seale do not pay his ati- 
pulated premiums at the day when they fall due, then his policy 
is forfeited, ond all his previous payments are lost to him, and 
gained to the Offices. Lt ought bea be eet that all 

murance Offices, in ting a policy, charge the premium 
according to the age of the applicant at his noxt wrtheday, 
Now as people are born at all times throughout the year, and 
as people effect their Insurances at all times throughout the year, 
itis evident that all the insured are regarded aa a little older then 
they really arc; and on an average it may be fairly assumed that, 
one with another, they are charged as if they were six months 
older than they really are. generality of the Offices 
pay the amount of the policy three months the death of 
the assured. These seem to be all the points that require to 
be explained, in order to render our discussion intelligible to 
 hioe is of the rates charged by th 

'e now it & ByROpss rates yy the seve 
ral Life Offices in Calcutta. 
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It is proper to mention that prior to 1852 the rates of the 
Universal were considerably higher than is re] mted in the 
two preceding tables, as will appear from the following example 
of whet was formerly charged by that Office — 




















{ Orme Muraay, 
eoal Be [Ebel mm | 
e i} ive fe ive ife 
S One year) years | without |OP Y9") years. | without 
| profit, Profte. 
-——|}——" — eet 
20 a 28 88 32 3a a 
40 80 40 63 an 60 oT 
60 43 20 98 o | mm | 95 


The reduction amounts to about twenty por cent. on both 
Civil and Military lives for short periods, and to about ten per 
cent, for the whole term of life without profits. 

In the great majority of cases, the policies effected with Life 
Assurance Companies, in this country, are on the lives of per- 
sons not younger than twenty-five years, or older than forty-five 
years. it wil be convenient, therefore, to exhibit the average 
yearly rates for the insurance of 1,000 rupees with each Office, 
at ages from twenty-six to forty-five inclusive; and this infor- 
mation is accordingly supplied by the following table :— 


One Yer. | Foe Years | Whee if | pile Z| 












3B13 | 45.25 
94.55 30.9 


S915 | 45.25 
39.15 | 45.25 
30.9 \ 38.95 





The first thing that will strike the reader on looking at this 
and the preceding tables, is that the ratea of premiam chi 
‘by the three local Companies, viz., the New Oriental, the Ix 
Lredable, and the United Service, on lives resident in India, are 
precisely the same in every case, and are, with two exceptions, 
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Higher on every scale than those of the English Companies. 
exceptions are the Colowial and Universal, whose pre- 
wioma are higher on the it seale. It should be stated, that 
the Oriental have since 1848 allowed a discount of ten 
cent, off their published rates. There is no obligation on them, 
that we are aware of, to grant this privilege to future, or con- 
tinue it to present policy-holders. 

The lowest rates in the table, on the short term acales, are, in 
the case of civil and military lives for one year, those of the 
Fomily Endowment ; and civil lives for five years those of the 
Universal ; on civil and military lives, for the whole term of life, 
and on military lives for five the Medical, Invalid and 
General rates are lower than of any of the other Com- 


anies. 

e We shall, in due time, examine the nature of certain returns 
made by some of the Offices noticed, in theshape of “ bonuses” 
and commissions. It is sufficient, for our present purpose, 
to point out the rate, which the insured by each Office con- 
tracts to pay before the Office will issue a policy in las favor ; 
and the result of our investigations, as to the Indian rates 
of preminm, exhibits some singular anomalies, A glanea at 
the foregoing tables will satisfy any one, that there is some- 
thing which requires to be looked into. Either some Offices 
charge rates exorbitantly high, or others insure lives at pre- 
miume dangerously low. 

A very considerable number of assurers in this country, on the 
scale of premiums applicable to the whole ter mof life, look for- 
ward to continuing their policies in Europe, or in some more 
genial country, where the diminished risk to life entitles them to 
a reduction of premium. We may therefore be allowed a very 
brief digression from the more immediate purpose of these re- 
marks, as it is of some importance that the English, as well as 
the Indian, rates of premiums he previously ascertained by par- 
ties before entering into a Life Assurauce contract. It will 
he seen that, in general, the Offices whose Indian rates arc high- 
est, are also those whose English rates are highest, although the 

portion between English and Indian rates is not uniform. 
Frelther are the periods of residence in England requisite to 
entitle a policy-holder to be transferred to t! 


e English rates 
the same in all the Offices, 


The following Table shous the yearly English ratet of premium, with and vithout profits, for the whole term of life. 
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The Oriental rates for England are obtained by deducting 
twenty per cent. from the premiums for India, This is a very 
summary way of settling a difficulty. We notice in the pros- 
jpectuses of the English Companies, that they generally offer 
to reduce the premiums to English rates applicable to tl 
of the assured, when his policy was effected, immediately on 
the life insured returning to Europe to reside permanently, 
But neither is this quite correct. Actuaries are now generally 
agreed, that as a rule, increase of risk, caused by residence in 
India, is compensated by adding three years or so to the indivi- 
dual’s age. The Oriental, however, charges the same for a 
son of twenty, as the English Offices do for one of forty-1 
nor can we arrive at any notion of their reasons for so doing. 

The premiums for India and England then are plain enough, 

‘We shall not at present enter upon the returns afforded by 
certain of these Companies in the shape of profits, or “ bonuses” 
as they are called, but having shewn what premiums are charged 
by the Asearance Nespas # ‘India—having shewn, indeed, an the 

foregoing tables, how mue it is necessary to pay to these 
Offices Before they will ‘andertake cortain iiabilitie we shall 
proceed to examine the second proposition with which we origi- 
nally sterted. 

It may be necessary fo premits, that in the construction of 
the furegoing tables, and i all tables of premiums for Life 
Assurance, there are gouerally three elements employed, viz.:— 

First.—The rate of mf which may be expected to 
obtain amongst the lives assured. 

Second.—The interest which the Office can realize on tho 
contributions of the members. 

Third.—-The additions which are made to the pure mathe- 
matical premium to cover expenses of management. 

The premiums obtained by the employment of the first two 
elements mentioned are, wo believe, technically called the 
“puro” or mathematical premiums. The tabular or published 
rates of the Offices aro obtained by adding to this normal pre- 
mium a per-ceutage, which is considered ample enough to cover 
the expenses of management. Now it is obvious, that to dissect 
the preminms contsined in the foregoing tables, it is first 
Necessary to ascertain what are the mathematical rates of pre- 
tnjum applicable to India, and this enquiry involver, as before 
atated, the mortality amongst Enropeans, and the rate at which 
money improves at compound interost in this country. 

Various enquiries have been made at differenttines intothe rate 
of mortality of certain classes of Europeans in India, with which 
it isnot necessary that we should at present concern ourselves, 
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The most remarkable attempts* to solve this important and 
interesting problem are those by the Committee appointed by 
the Bengal Government in 1834, to consider the expedieury of 
4 Government Life Assurance Institution; by Mr. Woolhouse, 
the Actuary of the National Loan Fand,in 1330; by Mr. Neison, 
of the Medical Office, in August 1819; and by Mr. Grifith 
Davies, at various times, his last report having appeared in con- 
nexion with the Bengal Civil Fund, in June, 1851. 

‘The fleeting character of European society in India, uncon- 
nected with the covenauted services of the East Indian Company, 
has hitherto rendered it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to collect enfficient data applicable to that class, on which to base 
any table of mortality. Accordingly, the most important en- 
aries, which have, up to the present time, been made into 
this question, have had reference to the covenanted civil and 
military servants of the Company in the three presidencies, 
From the very limited number of civilians, these investigations, 
‘n vo far as they ara concerned, are not 50 satisfactory us wo 
ould wish. The paper by Mr. Pri Teferred to below, ix 
‘ounded upon the casualties amongst the904 civilians who reach- 
ad Bengal betweon 1790 and 1831, 8 period of forty-one years. 
-n 1842, Mr. Davies formed for the Uncovenanted Service 
Family Pension Fund in |,a table of mortality deduced 
‘tom Messrs. Dodwell and Miles’ lixt of about 1,200 Ben- 


* One of tho eorllest papers on this subject in that published in the Gleantage 
t 7, & Calcutta periodical now extinct. rte article appears iu the number 
‘ar September, 1831, and iy entitled “On the Duration of Life in the Dengal Chit 
iwevico” In 1889 Mr. H, T. Prinsop road a paper tothe Asiatic Soriety on tho 

Git Service, which iy" poblisbod Ia’ the Journal of tha 
ocloty for July, 1932. In 1845, the “Results of au Ragairy, respecting the Law of 

Tortality for Beitish India, by Major H. B. Henderson,” appeated inthe Asiaiie 
1h Opie ws, 188 Rel in Sci Dn the vate oF Mortaley 
4 wus, in 1838, read to “Ou the rate of Mor 

pers retired from ny Bla papee tated in the 











$ ian at 
“e thre, premccees. Tho wort iporiast reper, wise etn of allay ify 

that on the Bengal Military Fond, dated Febroury, 1646. 
Tn 1846, Bir, Curain of the Coletta 3tiot, oomstronted s table of mortality of the 
vil Servants, who hid come on the Bougal establishment sluce 1770. He also 
7pear to have been about the samo tine in forming a table applicable to 
tary officers, when death put an and to his In 1549, Mr. Netgon oom- 
‘on the Bengal ‘Fond. In 1850 Mr. €. 8. Francis pub- 


‘hed An Tavestigation of tha Bate ‘amongst certain Awured Lives 
‘and about the somite Basics reper on the Bengal Civ 





‘some ‘contributions to, vita statistics 
aich are published in the Jourzals of the Btatistica Bociety of London, aad that 
ajer Hannyingtun has givon considerable sttention to the eame subject. 
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gal Civil Servants, appointed during the period from 1780 
to 1838, and he has adopted the same table up to the age of 
forty in his recent report on the Bengal Civil Fand.* 

‘he following table may be considered interesting, ag exbibit- 
ing the supposed mortality per cent, annum amongst the 
Civil Service of Bengal, contrasted with the mortality amongst 
the male population of England and Wales :—t+ 





4g0, |England and Wales.| Davies. 





a0—28 
20—20 
308d 
8o—S0 


The above table amounts to this, In Mr. Davies’ opinion, 
of 1,000 Bengal Civil Servants, all aged exactly twenty years, 
not more than 861 will complete their twenty-ninth year, and not 
more than 714 their thirty-nimth year, while in England and 
‘Wales, of the same number of males, alive at age twenty, 912 
will complete their twenty-ninth year, aud 817 their thirty-ninth 











year. 

But even supposing these results could be considered as set- 
ting at rest the question as to the Civil Service of India, it is 
evident that it would be dangerous to insure the very mixed 
class who present themselves for insurance, at premiums applica 
ble to civil lives, for rates dedaced from a table representing 
the deaths amongst so select a class as the Civil Service. In all 
countries, the mortality varies considerably in passing from one 
class to another, and in India especially, East Indians—a term 
which, by tho way, is apparently used in a conventional and not 
an ethno; raphieal sense, and is analogous to Eurasian, Indo- 
Briton, &c.—and Europeans in homble circumstances, who 
are not so well fed and housed as the more affluent ro- 
sidents, and who have not the means of leaving the eoun- 
try for a change of climate when sickness renders it necessary, 
inust be considered as it ‘ing considerably greater ris 
than othera more favorably situated in these respects. 

There is another consi: ion, too, which must not be over- 
looked, and that is, whether people settling in India at various 
ages are not subject to greater risk than those who come out 
young, and thus become acclimated at an early age, It has 


* Bingo writing tho above, we have seen Mr. Nelson's Report on the asme Fund, 
dated 14th December, 1862.” ‘The rosults arrived at aro in the highest degree inter- 
esting and amply Leut out our own view in several important particulary, 


‘+ Vitel Statlstion, p. 5. 
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been conjectured that the mortality is higher in proportion 
amongst the former class. 

An investigation, noticed in No. XXVI. of this Review, 
was some time ago made by Mr. C.S. Francis of Caleutta, into 
the experience of two of the oldest local Life Offices in India, 
The data consisted of the experience of thirty-three years, 
from 1815 to 1847 inclusive, and comprised 9,54] “asau- 
ranees, of which 2,121 lapsed by death, 5,860 were discontinued, 
and 1,560 remained in force on the 3lst December, 1847. 
While great praise is due to the gentleman who undertook 
this difficult and laborious task, it is to be regretted that he did 
not adopt means to exp every duplicate policy on the 
same Hie. Ta the case of the Laudable, overy duplicate policy 
appears to have been expunged, but the same accuracy was not 
observed with the Oriental policies, and besides, parties insured 
in both Offices were not distinguished. Thus a person might 
have had three or funr policies in the Oriental, and another in 
the Laudable, than which indeed nothing is more common, and 
his decease would be recorded as four or five deaths, instead of 
one, It isto be observed, also, that the average duration of 
the great majority of the policies is not more than three and a 
half years, Owing to the high rates demanded, it is natural to 
suppose that those of the insurers, who entertained any thing like 
@ good opinion of their vitality, would abandon their policies 
as soon es they had served a temporary purpose; and this 
cireumstance, taken in connexion with the above, may account 
in some measure for the extraordinary conclusion at which 
Mr. Francis arrives, viz., that the mortality awongst mixed 
assured lives in India is considerably higher than amongst the 
angel Military Service according to Mr. Woolkouse’s cal- 
culation, 

Weare inclined to believe with Major Henderson, * that at cer- 
tain ages, at all events, the army casualties may, with the otmost 
safety, be assumed ue @ criterion of the mortality amongst the 
mixed class, who present themselves to Assurance Offices in 
this country for insurance at civil rates. It therefore remains 
that we enquire what is the rate of mortality amongst the of- 
fcors of the Bengal Army ? 

‘The data from which the table formed under the auspices of 
the Committee appointed by Government was deduced, consist- 
ed of returns, made by the Adjutants-General of the three pre- 
sidencies, of the names and ages of all officers who had di- 
ed year by year at each presidency during the tweuty yeure, 


Asiatic Researches, rol. xx, p. 205. 
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from 1814 to 1833, as compared with the strength of the res- 

ctive armies for the twenty years exhibited. Mr. Woolhouse’s 
Tita consisted of an “ alphabetical list of the officers of the 
‘Indian Army, with the dates of their respective promotion, 
‘ retirement, resignation, or death, whether in India or in Europe, 
‘ from the year 1760 to the year 1834 inclusive, corrected to 
“September 1837, compiled and edited by Messrs, Dodwell 
“and Miles, East India Army Agents; and Mr. Neison 

repared his tables from the Records of the India House. 

Ne appears that the patronage and other books at the In- 
dia House record the date of the appointment of each cadet, 
and with the exception of those struck off, cashiered, or dismiss- 
ed the service, each cadet coutinues under observation until 
his death. From 1799, the age of each officer at entry into the 
service is given, authenticated by certificate of birth, Mr. 
Neison extracted from these records, applicable to the period 
commencing Ist January, 1800, to the 31st December, 1847, the 

e of each cadet at his a pointment, and with the exception 
above mentioned, extended his observations over their lives until 
the end of 1847, ‘There are thus ample data for estimating the 
mortality amongst officers of the Bengal Army, Mr.Woolhouse's 
observations embrace 6,017 lives, and extend over a period of 
seventy-six years, and Mr. Neison’s embrace 5,199 lives, and 
extend over a period of forty-eight years. 

The following table exhibits the actual mortality per cent. 
per annum according to Mr. Neison’s investigations, as given 
in Table I. of his Report, and the mortality per cant. per annum 
as computed from Tuble VI. in Mr. Woothouse’s pamphlet :— 














Wootkouss, Neison, 
2.970 1889 
2757 2420 
2910 2.636 
i 147 2082 
| 9446 2.878 
3.815 8.038 
| 4208 8.054 
4030 8.124 
| bout 8804 





We think any ona, who carefully examines the tables 
computed under the auspices of the Committee appointed 
by the Be Government, and their elucidation in the 
early part of Mr. Neison’s report on the Fund, will come to 
the ‘conclusion that the greater mortality indicated by Mr. 
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Woolhouse’s results above given, as compared with those of 
Mr. Neison, arises from the baving ineluded the casual- 
ties of the last century. A genera! impression certainly 
exists in India, that even within the memory of man a marked 
and decided improvement has taken place in the duration of 
life, not only of military officers, but emonget the European popu- 
lntion generally. ‘The time was when the English residents in 
Caleutta used to meet at a certain period of the year, we he- 
lieve on the Ist of November, for the spccial purpose of con- 
gratulating each other on having survived the dangers of ano- 
ther season ; but improved knowledge of the proper means of 

rotection from the climate, snd. general advancement in me- 

ical ecience, have tended to fer this curious ceremony no 
Tonger necessary, Undoubtedly lar exercise and tempe- 
rate living are essential to European life and health in this ecoun- 
try. We noticed the other day a remark said to have been 
made by the late Duke of Wellington on this head, whieh is 
s0 characteristic as to be worth quoting. Here itis—* IF peo- 
« ple would only practise abstinence, take exercise, and avoid 
* exposure to the mid-day sun and pestiferous night air, they 
* would find India quite as healthy a residence as England.” 

If it be true then, as there is overy reason to believe, thot 
this improvement has taken place in the value of European life 
in India within the last thirty or forty years, it is evident that 
a table of mortality, formed from data comprehending the ex- 
perience of the present century, and brought down as near as 

jorsible to our own day, is better adapted than any other to 
form the basis of the rates of premium necessary for Life Assur- 
ance, 

We are aware that Mr. Jellicoe, a distinguished London 
actuary, ina paper on this question, published in the Assur- 
ance Magazine, advocates the adoption of Mr. Woolhouse'a 
table, on the ground of security, until the work promis- 
ed by Mr. Newon, on the general mortality of India, mekes 
ita appearance; but we think there can be little doubt that 
the latter gentleman, having made his own table the basis 
of the Indian rates of premiam, published by the Office with 
which be is himself immedistely connected, will fully justify 
this important step, when his observations appear, and amply 
confirm what be has already advanced on the subject. 

‘While it is impossible to lay down any general rule as to the 
number of observations which will justify an actuary in determin- 
ing a law of mortulity as the basis of tables for life contingencies, 
we may state as a case in poit that the great majority of the 
English Companies deduce ‘rates of premium for Life Aezur- 
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ance in Europe, from what is commonly known as the Carlisle 
Table. Now we are not prepared by any means to admit tha 
sufficiency of the Carlisle observations; but at all events the 
English rates are chiefly computed from them, and it may be 
worth while just to glance at the facts which form the basis 
of that table, as compared with the India House Records, com- 
probonding Mr. Neison’s data. The Carlisle Table was deduced 
from a tract entitled—‘An Abridgement of Observations on 
* the Bills of Mortality in Carlisle, from the year 1779 to the 
* year 1787 inclusive.” It appears searcely necessary to 
point out how-much more to be relied on are results obtained 
from observations of 5,199 distinct lives, extending over 8 period 
of forty-eight years, than those which comprise tho experience 
amongst fluctuating population of about 8,000 during a period 
of nine years, 

In examining the comparative merits of the tables of morta- 
lity for India, which have been hitherto constructed, it must be 
remombered also, that the chance of error in preparing the 
abstracts was, in the case of Mr. Neison, considerably diminished 
by his obtaining the particulars from the original records them. 
selvos, and not, asin the case of Messrs. Woolhouse and Davies, 
at second-hand. This, indeed, is rather an important considera- 
tion, Dodwell’s list was compiled without any view to the oon- 
struction of life contingency tables; the fucts, although said to 
have been abstracted with great care, were nev! less tabu- 
lated by those who had no experience in such work, while in 
the other case, the conduct of details was in the hands of men, 
who, to carefol mathematical training, added large experience 
in such pursuits, aad who, it may be supposed, were fully aware 
of the immediate object for which the investigation waa under- 
taken, It may be mentioned als, that Dodwell’a list doas not 
give the ages of cadets on entering the service, and thus, until 
the last Report on the remit Fan appeared, the average age 
of officers at entry was, by all who had investigated the subject, 
erroneously assumed to be eighteen years. But the India 
House books afford certified evidence of the exact age of 
each cadet on entering the service, and thus Mr. Neison was 
enabled to show that the average age was nearer seventeen than 

‘ighteen years, 
“a, the whole, therefore, it appears difficult to resist the 
conelasion that Table I. of Mr. Neison’s report, above referred 
to, is a fairer basis than any other, from which to deduce a scale 
of premiums for Life Assurance, applicable to European officers 
of the Bengal Army, at ages from seventeen to sixty, and that, 
in the absence of any more satisfactory data, the results may, 
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for tha purposes of an Assuranea Office, be adopted with the 
utmost safaty, as giving a sufficiently correct ides of the casual- 
ties amongst the entire European population in this country 
at these ages. 

The rate of interest is the next consideration. If it be desirable 
that every one entering into « Life Assurance contract, make 
bimself acquainted with the table of mortality, from which the 
premiums of the Office he proposes to support have been cal- 
culated, it is equally important that he learn the rate of inter- 
est which has been assumed in their calculations. This will 
readily appear, if we suppose a person opening two policies with 
different Offices at the same time, and paying a single premium 
of 1,000 rupees on each policy, in full of alt demands. At the 
end of fifty years, his 1,000 rupees would, at four per cent. 
annum compound interest, amount to Rs, 7,106-10-5, while, 
at three per cent.,it would amount to only Rs. 4,383-14-5, 
Such Offices, indeed, should not only undertake the equaliza- 
tion of life, but the return of sums paid them at compound 
interest. 

The rate of interest which ought to be assumed in the com- 
patation of life premiuims is, in many cases,a much more diffi- 
cult point for the actuary to deal with, than that which relates 
to the prospective mortality of the subscribers. Any sudden 
and material deterioration in the value of haman life is, to nay 
the least, exceedingly unlikely, but extensive and unexpected 
fluctuations in the rate of interest are continually occurring. 
Mr, Finlaison, the Government actuary, writing in 1829, says— 
“ I take it for granted, that it will be considered safe enough 
* to assume, that money in a long course of years will 80 accu- 
* mulate through all fluctuations, as to equal a constant rate of 
* four per cent. ; because, in fact, money has hitherto accumu- 
© lated at four and a half per cent., whether we reckon from 1803 
* or from 1783.” Professor de Morgan thinks, that the rate 
assumed should “ never be above that at which the Govern- 
* ment ean borrow,’* and referring to the English Companies, 
his opinion is, “ that no Office would be justified in sy posing 
© more than three per cent. with tables which are sn! ciently 
‘high to come any ways near to the actual experience of 
* mortality.”"+ The general fice with the English Com- 
panies, using the Car isle Tal is to asmme three per cent. 
im oaleulating premiums for European lives. It has been the 
cusiom hitherto, in the construction of tables for India, to 
suppose four per cent. and certainly there appears good 


* Probabilities, p. 257. + Ibid, p. 361. 
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reason to believe that money will, for a long time to come, with 
safety yield at least that rate in this country. Notwithstanding 
many grave apprehensions in certain quarters to the contrary, 
we are not afraid that there will be any serious and permanent 
depreciation in the rate of interest, even assuming that the most 
profound peace continues to exist in Europe for the next half 
century, a condition which is, to say the least, exceedingly im- 
probable. We believe that the vast fields for the employment of 
capital, which are being continually opened up in the magni- 
ficent Colonial possessions of Great Britain will, for a long 
time, afford ample outlet for any redondance of wealth whieh 
may exist in the mother-country. 
nsidering, however, that we have but an uncertain elenicnt 
after all to deal with, we ere willing to give those who differ 
from us the benefit of any donbt on the subject, and shall, in 
the table which we propose to institute as a slandard of com- 
arison, assume, that on an average not more than three and a 
alf per cent. per annum, will, with perfect safety, be perme- 
nently realized in India. 

Tt is to be observed, that when a Life Office assumes in its 
caleulations, that a certain rate of compound interest will be 
ebtained, it proceeds on the supposition that all premiums and 
interest falling due will be paid at the due date and not later, 
and on the same day invested, so as to be made at once productice ; 
‘but experience teaches us, that this is a condition which is often 
very iar from being complied with. But on the other hand, 
8 Life Office has various sources of profit independent of that 
which arises from fewer deaths occurring than were expected 
to take place amongst the members, and the improvement of 
their fands at a higher rate of interest than is assumed in the 
tables. For instance, the assorer is always charged the pre- 
miuin applicable to his age as it will be on his next birth-day; and 
thus, one with another, members of a Life Office are six months 
younger than is supposed in the calculations Then the interest 
on investments is convertible half-yearly or quarterly, and not 
yearly, os is eapposed in the tables ; and it is customary to charge 
fines for non-payment of premium, within stipulated times, &e, 
But the most important source of profit, perhaps, arises from 

olicies allowed to lapse from non-payment of premium. In 

ngland profit from this cause is considerable, but in India the 
high rates of premium charged many Offices, and the fact 
that in a multitude of cases licies effected are in connexion 
with loans at exorbitant interest, affords some explanstion of the 
cirsumstance that a very large proportion of the policies are aban- 
doned as soon as they have served their temporary purpose. ‘Thus 
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the average duration of the Oriental policies, it would appear, 
is under four years; and while in England, of the whole polici 
effected, not more than one-third are discontinued during the 
life-time of the parties assured—of 9,54) assurances effected in 
the Oriental and Laudable together, no less than 5,860 were dis- 
continued, or upwards of three-fifths. 

Upon the whole, then, while we believe many people would 
contend, and not unreasonably, that all things considered, four 
per cant. is the minimwn rate which ought to be assumed in com- 
puting premiums for assurance in India, and while sume would 
argue that four and a half per cent. could be supposed with 
Perfect safety, we will silence all objection, which it is possi- 

le to take to this part of our argument, by supposing three 
anda half per cent.; and we now proceed to enquire what 
premiums will be obtained by the employment of this rate 
in connexion with the mortality which, we concluded, repre- 
seuts what is likely to take place amongst the mixed class of 
assurers in this country, 

It may be convenient for those who do not quite understand 
the principle of Life Assurance, if we pause for one moment 
to illustrate the system by a simple example. Taking the expe- 
tience of the Zaudable and Oriental, and assuming the increase 
of money at four per cent., we shall suppose that sixteen resi- 
dents in Calcutta, each of the venerable age of eighty-six years, 
which isan apt age for illustration, desired to form themselves into 
a small mutual Assurance Office, and that each member effected 
an assurance on his life for 1,000 rapees, to be paid at the end 
of the year Heise he ary die, iene eee rate of 

mmium at that le yearly in advance, is as near as 
aay be, Ra. 490.671. Alama had 


‘When 16 X 490.67 = ssesseee oon 
Add interest at 4 per cont. for one year. 











. 7850.796 
814,029 








6164 765 
Dednot claima on 6 deaths, which the Tabl 


would take place daring the first year 





000. 
» Re. 2164.70 
Thon 10 x 490.071 = 4900.71 








Rs... 7071 475 
Ada interest at 4 por cont. for one yen 289,859 
Ts... 7954.93 * 


* Rato of Mortality amongst Assured Lives, p. $8, 
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Deduct clams on 6 deaths, which the Table indicates 





would take place during thessoond year. 5000, 
Remains... » Ra. 2352.884 





Then 5 X 490,671 = 2458,355 
Ld 














Add interest at 4 per cont for one year ... 102.308 
Deduct claims on 5 deaths, which the Tablo Pitt aetiae 
would take place daring the third year 5000, 

Bolance.. Ni 


For at the end of the three years, all the lives would be extinct, 
and the Society having fulfilled its engagements, would cease 
to exist. This isarude enough example, no doubt, but it will 
nerve to show the working of the system. The premiums for 
assurance, applicable to the different ages, are all calculated on 
the same plan. It eppears that six of the sixteen in the above 
example pay only Rs. 491,671 each, five make two years’ rays 
ments, or pay Rs. 983,842 Rs. each, and five pay Rs. 147.013 
each ; but the representatives of each receive the same stipulated 
eum of Rs. 1,000. In fact,as Mr. De Morgan observes, “in 
* every Office some must pay more than they receive, in order 
* that others may receive more than they pay :” those who 
have more than average longevity pay for those who have lesa. 

‘Mr. Jellicoe, in the paper above mentioned, gives the nett 
yearly premium per cent. computed from a table of mortality 

him from Table I. in Mr. Neison’s Report, up to the 
age of sixty-four, and from Mr. Woolhouse's table from that 
age to the extremity of life. We now present our readers with 
the nett yearh ‘iums for assurance of Ws. 1,000, as 
caloulated ty Mw fellicoe, at four per cont. interest, and the 


premiums at three and a half per cent., which we have computed 
from the table of mortality formed by him. 
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We are not aware that there is any fixed rule amonget Insu- 
rance Offices, as to the amount of addition to be made to the 
nett or mathematical premiums, to cover charges of mai 
ment, &e, The amount added may be said to vary, according 
to the table of mortality, and the rate of interest Supposed in the 
calculations, from five to twenty-five per cent. ‘@ believe it is 
seldom that ahigher addition ten er cent. is made, unless on 
the understanding that the aeoured, by U scale,are to Participate 
in fature profits or in other words, that any over-payment, which 
it may wards appear they have le, will be returned to 
them. Considering, therefore, that we propose to charge the 
mass of assurers, the rates applicable to military men ;—that 
there are, as we have seen, many other sources of profit to Insu- 
rence Offices, of which people are not generally aware ;—that we 
have, in the calculation of the premiums in the last table, sup- 
posed a considerably lower rate of interest than there is 
Teason to expect can be realized ;—we believe that an addition 
thronghout the whole table of ten per cent. to the aboye premi- 
ums would not only compensate an Office for charges of ma- 
nagement, but would, if moderate care and economy were 
exercised, leave a considerable surplus to be divided amongst 
the assurers, after all expenses and claims upon the Society 
wore paid. 

‘The following table then shows the results at which we have 
arrived, and exhibits the premiums yearly daring life for assur- 
auce of 1,000 rupees on the liver of Europeans in India, caleu- 
lated from the mortality table dedaced from Table I, in Mr, 
‘Neison’s Report, with ten per cent added throughout :-~ 











It will be seen on a comparison of the above scale with the 
rates generally demanded by Insurance Offices, that had we even 
added twenty, instead of ten per cent., our premiums would 
still have been considerably more moderate than those which 
are usually charged. Before pointing out certain cases in which 
the premiums exacted really appear to be unnecessarily, nay ex- 
orbitantly high, it may be neccssary to state that there are three 
forms of constitution under which Life Offices present themselves, 
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There are what are called the“ Proprietary,” the “ Matu- 
al,” and the “ Mixed” Offices. In purely rietary Companies, 
the insured are guaranteed from all risk, but do not share in 
Profit. In Mutual Offices, again, there is joint liability for the 

Ifilment of enga; mite, but all profits arising from the 
business are divi f amongst the essared. The Mixed Offices, 
which are by far the most numerous, combine the principles of 
the other two. Parties insuring with them have the advantage 
of an entire exemption frow liability, and the option of sharing 
in a portion of the profits besides. 

@ must leave our readers to determine which of these 
three seems is the best, as it is not our purpose to discuss 
their relative merits, We think it, however, only fair to point 
them out, and also to indicate, to what particular class each 
Indian Office hora The Colonial, Church of England, 
Family Endowment, Medical, and Universal, all combine the mu- 
tual and proprietary principles, The Lavdable is a mutual 
Office, and the Oriental and United Service, to_ all intents and 
purposes, proprietary. In the case of the Colonial, it is not 
stated in the prospectus what is the proportion of profit which 
will be divided amongst the assured, or the periods at which auch 
divisions will be declared. We learn, however, that the first 
investigation and division will take place in ee The Chareh 
of wd, although not a purely proprietary Company, have 
Bea irae, of profits in their Towian crepes e "amily 
Endownent divides three-fourths of the whole profits anuually. 
Parties insured on the profit scale, and who have paid five com- 
plete annual premiums, will be eutitled at the expiration of the 
fifth year, to a year’s profit, calculated on the average of the pre- 
ceding five years. fo the Medical, profits are ascertained at 
regular intervals of five years, and an entire two-thirds divided 
amongst the policy-hulders on the participating scale. The 
Universal returns prot to persons assured on the participatin, 
scale, who have potd six complete annual, or twelve a 
yearly premiums.* In the case of the Lauduble, profits are ascer- 


‘© ‘The mothod of divislon no that wo quote it entire — 
arte pratis sre" doclted ia enck year on tho second Wetnoeday in May, 
from’ which Gute all person, who may hare saqured for the whole term of life on 
idontng weal tad on, wbe poles Ux capita nasal o err cme 

‘yearly origioal 


the participr 
Belpre omcsniig Yar 
8 an y 
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tained every half-year, “ and the return premium is available, 
« without exception, to all parties insured in the Society who 
* have paid oven a single half-year's ium.” The profit 
supposed to have been realized is added to each policy in pro- 
portion, but xo reduction of premium for the following half- 
year is made until the accumulations on policies amount to ten 
per cent, on the sums insured in each case. In the event, 
however, of a party deceasing before the accumulations on his 
poliey entitle him to a reduction of premium, the amount of 
those accumulations, without interest thereon, together of course 
with the sam assured on his life, are paid. The Oriental, as we 
stated before, is a purely proprietary Office, but thoy have been 
in the habit, since November, 1848, of allowing a reduction of 
ten per cent, on the amount of ail premiums paid to them. It 
appears to be within the power of the Office, however, to with- 
draw this privilege whenever they see fit. ‘The full premium 
iy stated in the policies issued by them. As for the United 
Service, wo have never heard or read of their ever refunding 
any thing, We supposo it is compulsory on parties borrowing 
money from the Bank of the same name to insure in the Office. 
At at events, their rates are about the highest in the table, aud 
here is all thatis stated abont profits :—* Tho nett surplus half- 
© yearly profits, will be divided among shareholders, according to 
* their respective shares, Al the end of five years, only three- 
* fourths of such nett profits will be 0 divided, and the remain- 
“ing one-fuarth among such policy-holders in the life class 
* as may have beon insured therein for the five frgceding 
* years, in the proportion of premium paid by them during the 
* relative half-year.” Thero is a masterly ambiguity about the 

sange, which cannot fail to be attractive to intending insurers, 
We suppose it to mean, that after the unfortunate policy-holder 
has continued to pay these exorbitant rates for fivo years, 
the worthy shareholders, who have all this time been pocketing 
the difference between what our friend does pay, and what 
he ought to pay, will graciously reduce his eleventh half. 
yearly premium to an extent equal to his proportion of one- 


«9 ¢The of an sunual division; as obsorved by Mr. Babbage, “distributes 
sh Gola ors rary se Jr, an ay, oe” Sel ec 
= = 
eee ete a ian 
9. One-fifth of the an 
shareholders—three-foarths to the ¥, and one-fourth to the letter—the re. 
maining four-fifths are set apart to enter inte the average tobe struck on the next 
‘succooding year.” 
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fourth of the ett profits of the tenth half-year, and again 
will reduce his twenty-first half-yearly premium to an extent 
equal to his proportion of one-fourth of the nett profits of the 
twentieth halfjear and so on. In short, will allow him his 
proportion of one-fortieth of the nett P pero quinquennially, 
themselves of course appropriating all the rest. This ac- 
tually appears to be the intention. [It is satisfactory to be 
able to say, that nobody has had the courage to put his 
name to the prospectus containing this modest proposal. 
We should like to know how many continue in the “life 
class,” sufficiently Jong to become entitled to e participa- 
tion in these signal benefits, since the average duration of 
the policies in the Zaudable, whose premiums are the same as 
those of the Office in question, and who profess to return the 
whole of the profits half-yearly, is under eight years. 

It was our intention to have shewn, by a simple table, the 
actual per-centage of excess charged by the Offices brought 
under observation over the rates which we have instituted as a 
test, but we shall in mercy to some of them forbear, tha 
more especially as this article has already extended to a greater 
length than we contemplated, and abounds in tabular matter to 
@ degree which will doubtless have alarmed most of our readers 
already, and rendered it any thing but attractive. Those who 
are curious to see the extent to which the gentle public have 
been, and continue to be, fleeced,—for we shall still use the word 
which we employed in touching on this subject before,—imay 
ascertain this Interesting point by comparing the premiums 
which we have calculated as a test, with those actually charged 
by the different offices, and they will arrive at a tolerably 

lear idea of the amount per annum on every 1,000 rupees 
insured. We believe there is no necessity whatever for any 
Office adding at the outside more than 20 per cent, as an addi- 
tion for contingencies, to the nett rates at 34 per cent. 

There is one other point in connexion with this subject, which 
it ia necessary we should notice, but for the reason above given, 
we shall be prevented from discussing it any great length. 
Our readers are already aware, that the greater number of Life 
Offices have two scales anpery one of them being higher 
than the other, usually the “ participating” scale, which 
means that the parties who choose to pay the premiuins re- 
presented thereby will have a share in future profits. This 
peculiarity is, we fear, not generally understood. We question, 
indeed, whether one man, out of every hundred who insure their 
lives, precisely understands, on entering into the contract, the 
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exact terms on which he is to participate in profits. Such is 
the profound ignorance of these matters, that we can fan 
clerk taking down a proposal to dictation, and demanding whe- 
ther the applicant will iroure with profits or without, being an- 
swered with a stare of astonishment at such @ question, and an 
“Qh! with profits certainly,” the person innocently fancying that 
it ia quite optional with him to avail himself of this privilege, and 
that he can do so withoutany additional expense. We conceive, 
therefore, that there are several objections to this system, not the 
least being that it is genorally misunderstood by the partios most 
interested, but more especially in the present case, that it serves 
in India as a hind of stalking horee to high rates of premium. 
‘An Office is taxed with charging exorbitaut promiume, and it 
immediately turns round and poiuts triumphantly to the mag- 
nitude of its “ bonus.” “True enongh,” it is said, “ our premi- 
© ums are higher than those of the Offices you mention, but 
* look at the ‘ange amount of profits we have returned.” But 
whon, we ask, are these profits returned? With one very doubt- 
tul exception, not in any case, as the reader will find on luok- 
ing back a few pages, until the insured has continued to pny tha 
high rates for several years. Supposing he dies, or discontinues 
his policy in themoantime,whatthen? Why, all that Le hasover- 
paid is lost, It is idle therefore to argue, that oxcessive rutes are 
in every case compensated by returnsof profits. Besides, wehave 
never been able to see the necessity of any Insurance Company 
ing from fifty to sixty per cent. more, than all experience 
and investigation teaches us is sufficient, even although they 
agree to refund the sum so over-paid within the half-year. 
There is no Parallel to such a practice in any other commercial 
transaction. We suppose it willbe receivedas an axiom, that the 
nearest approach to perfection, in a scale of preminins for life in- 
surance, is attained where, to uso the hackneyed phrase of the 
Offices themselves, “ the rates rt every age are as low as is con- 
* sistent with absolute secarity.” We grant that where the nature 
of the risks to be undertaken is doubtful, or otherwise imper- 
fectly defined, the under-writers are quite justified in—if they 
must err—erring on the safe side; but the nature and extent of 
the risk being precisely known, wo cannot help thinking that 
the Office which, while it affords perfect security for the fulfil- 
ment of all engagements, at the same time enables people to 
insure at the lowest amount of present yearly outlay, is the 
most desirable Office for the public to support. It is only 
reasonable to suppose, that every man who, from the natura 
of his circumstances, is necessitated to insure his life, can find 
a@ 
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more lucrative employment for all the money he can spare 
after his insurance is effected than by depositing it with an 
Office with a view to a reversionary bonus. He has made all 
necessary provision, and this being done, he can surely find a 
better use for the rest of his money, by employing it in the pro- 
secution of his own business, than by giving it to an Insurance 
Offica to improve for him. 

Participation in future profits is all very well, where the 
tight to this privilege can be obtained without extraya- 

it outlay, and while we do not say of all the Offices in 
‘his country that they 

eo Wh promise 

‘And break it tobe dope oie 
‘we repeat that what is generally wanted by those who effect in- 
surance is the absolute guarantee that a certain sum of money 
will be made good on the death of a particular person, should 
that event occur even the yery next moment after the first pro- 
mium has been paid ; and, if we ourselves could obtain that gaa- 
ranteo by the payment to one Company of 1,000 rupees a year, 
we would on principle consider that method vory much preferable 
to paying 1/500 ropoes 4 year to another Company, for the same 

wntee, however glowing the promises of future profits in the 

fitter case might be, 

It is no remarkable characteristic of Joint Stock Com- 

ies, in any part of the world, to refund money where 
There is no absolute obligation uj them to do s0; and 
wo have never heard any one enough to assert that the 
standard of collective morality amonget proprietary bodies in 
India is higher than it is elsewhere—rather the contrary in 
fact ; and we ourselves would consider the paying more than is 
necessary in such cases in the hope of getting some of it back 
after the expiry of a term of years, tobe rather a dangerous 
experiment. 

That granting that it is necessary to make considerable addi- 
tions to equitable rates, in order to constitute what is called a 
“ participating” scale, it is worth while to stop and enquire what 
proportion additions for this purpose in India bear to 
similar additions in England. 

Now we thought we had done with tabular statements, but we 
shoald like to take the Universal Office, and show how much in 
excess per cent. their “ with profit” retes for England are over 
the nett rates, according to the Carlisle Table, and supposing mo- 
ney to increase at three per cent. ; and also the excess per cent. 
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of their Indian rates, with Profits, over those we have caleulat- 
ed und consider sufficient. Here is the result :— 





Enouisu Rares. Inptan Razz, 
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Tt appears, then, if we add about twenty per cent. to the nett 
Carliste three per cent. rates, we obtain the * with profit” seala 
of premiums of the Universal Company for England, but it 
requires an addition of upwards of sixty per cent. to the nett 
Tadian rates to muke up the prewiums for this country charged 
by that Office on the profit scale. No wonder that the Com- 
mittee appointed by Government reported, that the insured in 
this country were “ chiefly, or a large portion of them, debtors 
* in the services—men, it may be supposed, improvident in their 
* lifeand habits.” Who, but those who are compelled to insure, 
would insure on such terms? No wonder that some of the 
Toeal Insurance Companies pay dividends to their shareholders 
at the rata of twenty to forty per cent, for the half-year, when 
they are able to obtain such excessive premiums as these. No 
wonder though we find the Uni suffering from quite a 
plethora of wealth, from ita accumulations in India, 

‘When it is considered that insurers must continue to pay 
these enormous rates for six years, before they become entitled 
to any return whatever ; when we remember thet considerably 
more than three-fifths of the policies effected in this country ara 
discontinued by non-payment of premium, and when we bear 
in mind, that this system has been going on for the last thirty 
years, our readers will cease to wonder at the maguitude of 
these accumulations, At the last half-yearly mesting in Cal- 
cutta of the Universal Company, if we remember rightly, ona 

mitleman present protested against the subscriptions of the 
fodim policy-holders being withdrawn to England, while 
another endeavored to show,—albeit with the most felicitous 
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disregard to mathematical requirements, for the highest powers 
of the actuary are called into requisition, in order to deter- 
mine what é divisille surplas,—endeavored to show, we sy, 
in his own way, that at the allocation of profits in 1852, 
the full amonnt could not have been divided as provided for 
by the Company’s contract of copartuery ; but while we have 
no doabt, from the high character of the Office, and known 
ability of the actuary, that this is uot the case, it seams clear 
that they have an unnecessarily large sum accumulated, and 
that this mainly arises from the excessive rates of premium 
which the policy-holders ave for many years been called upon 
to pay. 

We have now done. Onr sincere wish has been in these 
observations to do strict justice to all the Offices concerned, but 
at the same time to state the simple facts of the case, and 
leave onr readers to draw their own conclusions. We have for 
4 long time beon anxious to throw some light on a subject lit- 
tle understood, but of great interest and importance to all. 
There is no donbt whatever that all the Offices, which we have 
thus ventured to bring under observation, are highly respecta- 
ble, but the teriua of some of them require revision in order to 
adapt them more to the spirit of the times, and to our inereased 
knowledge of the value of the commodities in which they deal. 
The Toeal Olfices may depend upon it, that the tendency of 
things at presont is for English capital 1o seek an outlet in this 
country, and unless they modify thoir regulations, the wholo 
busines will pass out of their hands into those of the more 
enterprising of the English Companies. We have desired to 
place the terms of the different competing Life Offices on re- 
cord, because we think the public are bound to support the 
Offices which lead the way to a more equitable system of things, 
in preference {o those who hereafter may make » virtue of 
necessity, who afler for years fleecing the public euormonsly, 
reruce their terms to a reasonable standard, when they cannot 
do better—who, in a word, do justice not from principle, but 
from expediency, 

At tho same time, there should be no jealous rivalries, but ra- 
ther a generous emulation amongst such Companies. In India, 
elas! from the way iu which the system has been abused, the 
extent of its adoption, instead of being evidence, as it certainly 
is in England, of frugality and forethought, is rather indicative 
of recklessness and improvidence; but based on sound prin- 
ciples, and properly conducted, the legitimate object of such 
Socioties is a very good and praiseworthy one. They prae- 
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tically inculcate habits of providence and self-denial, and thus 
tend to the elevation of the species. If it be true, as Dr. 
Johnson has asserted, that “ whatever makea the future pre- 
* dominate over the present, exalts us in the scale of thmk- 
* ing beings,” then these Societies onght to be encouraged by 
every possible means, nor should those who are actually on- 
aged in assisting their progress, indulge in petty squabbles, 
Because some ara more successful in the prosecution of this 
good work than others. 
It was our intention to have said a few words on the ex- 
tension of tho Life Assurance and annuity system to the native 
jopulation, an enterprise which we have very much at heart, 
bot which is surrounded with difficulties ; our space at pre- 
vent will not permit. We would also have liked to say & few 
‘words on certain abuses in the practice of Marine Insurance in 
Calcutta, but will be prevented for the same reason. The ob- 
jection to the local Marine Offices is, that they seem to be got 
‘up with a view more to the remuneration of the Agent, than the 
good of the public and the respective copartnerics, We sug- 
gest to tho shareholders in such Companies, that the Agents 
should be paid a commission upon the profits realized, and not 
upon the gross premiums received. 


Since writing the above, we have scen Mr. Neison’s Report 
on the Bengal Civil Fund, dated 14th December, 1852, juat 
received, and it is gratifying to be able to state, that it amply 
confirma our argument in several importnnt particulars. It will 
be remembered by many of our readers, that tho Committee 
appointed by the Civil Fund to examine Mr. Davies’ Report 
took exception to it on several grounds, and among others that, 
deducing as ho did his table from Dodwell’s List of Civil 
Servants, from 1780 to 1838, he estimated the value of the lives 
of the members too low. We can quite remember, on seein; 
Mr. Davies’ Report, being surprised that he shouldhave consideres 
retired membera of the Service as ealest toa rate of mortality 
equal to that represented by the Ne pton Table, the more 
especially that he himself, 20 far back aa 1839, in his Report 
on tho Madras Military Fund, alludes to the investigation of 
‘Mr. Christie into the casualties amonget retired officers of 
the Military Service, elsowhere referred to in this article. It 
‘was we considered difficult to understand how, if retired soldiers 
lived much longer than according to Dr. Price's Northampton 
Table, why retired civilians should not enjoy an equal or 
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superior share of longevity to their military brethren. Mz, 
Neison, a3 we expected, has at once pointed out this dia 

in the former Report on the Fund, and while he admits that the 
resulta of his own enquiries are corroborative of the justice of 
Mr. Davies's table up to the age of 40, he considers that the mor- 
tality after that age is considerably Jess than is supposed in Mr, 
Davies's calculations. 

But the most important information for our present purpose 
in Mr. Neison’s Report is, that it contains strong additional 
evidence of & gradual and certain improvement in average 
European longevity in this country having taken place within 
the lagt few years. We think there cannot bea doubt that this 
is the case. Whntever may be the cause, the fact appears 
indisputable,and it ought to be a highly important and gratifying 
one to every Englishman in India. Mr. Neison has, in the 
construction of his table of mortality for the Civil Service, 
availed himeelf of » Register of the Bengal Civil Servants 
from 1790 to 1842, compiled by Ramehunder Dose, under 
direction of Mr. H. T. Prinsep, whose paper on the deaths in 
the Civil Service, between 1790 to 1831, has been alread: 
referred to, This list, it appears, was compiled expressly wit 
a view to the constraction of a table of mortality, and has been 
already used for that purpose by Major Hannyngton ; but that 
gentleman did not arrange his facts so as to shew the mortality 

each decennary duringthe entire period. It is in the highest 
degree important, for many reasons, in investigations of this 
character, to divide facts into groups of equal size, and compare 
one group with another. Thus, if we have the facts for every 
decade of years over a long period, we are able to compare the 
experience of each decade with the other, and if no very 
material fluctuations are apparent, it goes to prove that a 
sufficient number of facts have been collected to form an average. 
In the present case it is evident that the very magnitude 
of the experience is an objection to the results which it appears 
Major Hannyngton and others have arrived at, because they 
include without distinction the casualties amonget the service at 
s period when the habits of Europeana in this country were 
notoriously inimical to long life, when the hygienic art in 
India was but very imperfectly understood. Thus we find from 
the Report under notice, that while during the ene 1790— 
1819, the average mortality amongst the Bengal Civil Service, at 
ages twenty-one to forty, was 1.962 per cent. per annum, that 
during the period 1840 to 1842, it was not more than 1.773 per 
cent. por annui, showing o difference in favor of increased 
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longevity in later years of .189 per cent.: that is, supposing the 
Service to consist of 500 asmibbee, about one fewer Tes every 
year now than we have reason to believe was the case during an 
earlier period. This improvement is apparently chiefly owing 
to the increased longevity of civilians above thirty. 

‘There is one table in Mr. Neison’s Report so interesting and 
encouraging, that we shall take tho liberty of extracting it 
entire :— 
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‘We may state that the greater mortality in Glascow and Liver- 
as contrasted with that of the whole of” England and 
Walco, arises, if we remember rightly, from the number of 
Trish pipers who oross the channel in search of employment, 
and locate themselvca in the cellars and low lodging-houses, 
each little family party forming o sort of nucleus of discauc. 
But it ie interesting, in even a statistical point of view, 
to know that the better class of male European residents in 
this country are actually subject to less risk to life than the 
aggregate male population of Glasgow, in the proportion of 
one in every 780. Hitherto, many people on coming out to 
India for a few years, have been filled with the most gloomy 
apprehensions, but the facts before us should have a tendency to 
dissipate auch fears. The question for so long involved in doubt 
and obscurity aa tothe mortality amongst different classes 
of Europeans in Indis, is now pretty well cleared up. To those 
who have been content to leave their own country, whero all 
the avenues to preferment are choked by eager and struggling 
competitors, and undergo a voluntary expatrietion under ihe 
sun of India, in the hope of realising that independence which 
ia the object of every Englishman's ambition, it must be cheer- 
ing to know that, with moderate attention to natural lews, 
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they run very little more risk to life than the generality of 
their countrymen at home, and that after even a protracted 
residence in this country, they may return to England and 
take their place amongst its healthiest inhabitants, 
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A Glossary of Indian Terms, for the wae of the various depart- 
ments of the Government of the East India Company. 2 vols, 4to. 


‘Tue Court of Directors does not interfere, in the person of any of 
its membera,in the Government of India. They are satisfied to delegata 
local superintendence to their governors, and in cases where epecial 
knowledge is required, to take the advice of specially instructed 
persons ; to consult their lawyer in legal matters ; in questions of 
oriental philology, to repose with confidence on the profound learning 
of Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, the Librarian at the India House, 
Sanserit Boden Professor at Oxford, author of a Sanscrit Grammar 
and Dictionary, and in short, clarum et venerabile nomen. 

‘It was with no little interest, that on the receipt of these goodly 
quarto volumes, we anticipated the At ssipres wi oni arate 
wo should find in the preface, regarding tho origin and object. of the 
work ; the nature of the Indian terms, to the collection of which it 
‘was consecrated, with ome notice of the sources from which they 
were derived ; of the numerous languages contained in it, and sume 
specimens, perhaps, of the recondite lore which the learned Professor 
has accumulated through eo many years of oriontal study, A 
little disappointment was therefore pardonable, when we found there 
was no preface, no opening remark, except the title, from which we 
learn that the Glossary is for the use of the various departments of 
the East India Company. 

Tr still remained to be seen how far this announcement was realized 
in its pages. We opened the volume at random, and our eyes full 
on the following uppromising official terms. 

Chawhuck—s whip, o lash used at the Cutcherry Courts as an 
instrument of punishment, 

Chawhuck Swaur—floggers or users of the lash. 

Chawks—A kind of guards. 

‘These words farnished much food for reflection, not on the nature 
of the system in which the lash is made to appear eo promi- 
nent an instrument, but on the value of those Sanscrit studies, 
which, under the auspices of the learned Professor, have been intro- 
duced at Haylebury, and of which the practical results are, we 
presume, here developed. In fact it is scarcely possible to con~ 
ceive s less successful example of lexicography than is here dis= 
played. Chabuk, us Shakespeare and Forbes spell it, means active, 
alert, ta second meaning is horsewhip. Chdbvksawir means a 
skilful rider, ond is the term usually applied throughont Indis to 
@ rongh rider or jockey. We ought to add, for the benefit of learned 
orientalista, that » rough rider ie not usually valued in proportion 9s 
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he is a fogger or user of the lash! Such s mode of interpretation, 
and such 8 mode of spelling, are a marvel, but doubly so when con- 
sidered as the production of our greatest living orientalist. The 
wonder is still further increased, when we recollect that in his San- 
nerit Grama)" Professor Wilson laid down a method which is 
reasonable. 

Before giving farther examples of this courageous attempt to 
revolutionize oar oricntal orthography, it may be well to consider what 
is the general scope of the work itself, It appears that, some years 
ago, the Government of India, or the Court of Directors, determined 
on the compilation of a Glossary, which should comprise all the terms 
used in the courts and offices of India, as distinguished from the 
common words, which form the staple of each language, and compose 
the body of every common dictionary. What, for instance, Morti- 
mer’s Technieal Dictionary of Commerce is to Johnson, this, compris~ 
ing official technical terms, was to be to the dictionary of each of the 
many langanges of India, And here we must glance, on one side, at 
that long list of languages ; on the other, st the particular qualifica- 
tions, which constitute an; aimee word an official term, and which ehould give 
it sition into sah «Glossy. cae ask ar 

0 years ago the Punjab was still under the dynasty of Run 
Singh, and the, foresta crete were still ruled Ty th if e Golden- 
footed Monarch. The Arracan and Tenssserim Dinines how. 
ever, and the wild tracts on our Eastern frontier, introduced into 
the list their Indo-Chinese tongues, while farther West, from Assam 
to Guzerat, and Sinde, soon to fall under our sway, might be reckon- 
ed Assamese, cg ier and Uriya, Persian and Arabic, Hindi with 
all its numerous Guzersti, Concani, and Muhratti, all 
delonging to the TadoGetmen family ; and in the farther South, the 
so-called Tamulian languages, Tamul, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, 
Tulava, All these Ianguages, with their respective dialects and 

patois, furnished some peculiar terms, which claimed to be entered 
into our Glossary ; but to carry out the work in the moat efficient 
manner, to represent esch word in its own peculiar chsracter, as 
well as in English type, was @ task which no one person could be 
found capable of rming. There was therefore un imperative 
necessity, that as the words of these many languages were to be 
represented only in English, the method of doing so ehould be an 
efficient one. It waa not even necessary, however, to go to the 
trouble of constructing a new method, for there are many Diction- 
aries, to mention only Richardson and Johnson's Persian Dictionary, 





© We refer to the following in Wilson's Sansceit Grammar, pp, $ and 4:— 
‘The forms of the vowels as and finals are a {fu Gri ri ln Iniealo aa. 
‘PROXUBOLLTION.. 

Few observations are required regurding the jon of the letters of the 
Hanser Alphabet. i appe eral rale the are to be sounded like thoes of 
eet Iphabst, except the first, the short ‘s,’whioh has the obscure sound of 
that letter in such Bngilah verbs, as “ adorn,” * "or . 
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Forbes or Shakspeare’s Hindustani Dictionary, Thomson's Hindi 
Dictionary, in which, though by different methods, it has been well 
and satisfactorily executed. We shall sce presently that of all the 
modes ever invented, thet made use of ia the worst. 

It was no such easy task to determine what properties constitute 
&n official term, and admit their owner into the Glossary. In thia 
matter, we regret to say, we have no assistance from the compiler, 
and such aid might reasonably have been expected, considering the 
difficulty of the question, and the fact that one-half of every page 
in the Glossary is left asa blank column, and headed “ for Sugges- 
tions and Additions.” How the additions are to be furnished, 
without any guide to point out their nature, and distinguish the official 
from the non-official terms, is a question that must have puzzled 
any one, if such there were, to whom this publication was furwarded 
for his corrections, 

We can only glance cnryorily at the conditions which are involved 
in this question. And first, if there is any class of words, which 
have a right to place in our list, it is those terms which denote 
offices, whether civil or military, and which are of Indian origin, 
From whatever sources those official designations, which are recorded 
in the Glossary, may have been derived, there remain many behind. 
Any muster roll of irregular cavalry would furnish some military 
contributions, and if we aro entitled to Jearn, as we do from the 
Glossary, that the Amba Rajahs aro “ the assertors of the people's 
* rights, and that there arc six of them in the island of Mindanao,” 
‘we have a still more valid claim to be told something of the Aa-dar 
of the Punjaub, and of the Hilladar of Rajputana. Not less esven- 
tial to our vocabulary than the foregoing are all strictly judicial und ree 
‘venue terms, though we may remark, en passant, that such o phrase as 
daimu-t-habs is omitted, and thet the not uncommon word ymukaddama 
‘has not found a placo. ‘Then follow legal terms, such aa those of the 
Mohammedan law, among which wo observe, for instance, the various 
hinds of legal doubt, shubha, are unnoticed,—or of Hindu law, under 
which even eo well known s treatise as the Dayabbég is not mentioned. 
‘The next great department of Government is the financial, and our 
thoughts instantly revert to that great engine of native financiers, the 
assignment of the revenves of a district by tankhwah, but the near- 
est approach to this in the Glossary is zuncaw or tunkia, the “oldest 
established assessment of any district or village,” without a notice 
even of the other common meaning of “ wages of service.” 

It will not be doubted that every land tenure should be recorded, 
and every word implying the relations of cultivators to each 
other and to the soil; that village institutions should be noted, aa 
they have been with commendable socuracy, thet every term peculiar 
to the tanks and snicuts of the South, to the embankments of 
Bengal, or to the canals of the North, should be ax carefully stated 
as we find them lamentably deficient, and that in like manner 
those connected with surveying operations should be collected. But 
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here perhaps our Liat of claims to admission ends, and it may 
be questioned whether agri botanical, and medical terms, names 
of coins, weights and measures, of castes, of festivals, and of deities, 
heve properly any place in sach a compilstion. Yet, as far as con- 
cerns the first, how shall we get a perfect official vocabulary for oll 
those provinces where the revenue system enters into the utmost 
detail, without recording agricultural terms? How, without some 
Botanical terms, shall we identify the agricultural products? How, 
again, will the list be completa without such of the terms of medical 
jurisprudence as are commonly used in criminal trials? If, however, 
‘we admit certain botanical terms, we do not want s botanical diction- 
ary, atill less do we want such vague information as is to bo found in 
the Glossary, as, “cyry, @ green frait of an aromatic flavour ;” or 
“gukhoom, » tree,” 

Some notice of coins, weights, and measures must be admitted, but 
it may be questionable whether the exact value of each should be 
stated, oF 8, mare general mention made of the name of each. A 
more difficult question is that regarding castes, religions, religious 
festivals, and deities, the last three of which, excepting as givin 
vise to official holidays, can scarcely be placed under the head of 
official terms, however desirable it may be to collect and record all 
facts concerning them, The same thing might be said of castes. 
‘We onco investigated the castes in a particular locality, and found 
there were upwards of two hundred. Mr. Elphinstone, in his history, 
has tated tht there area similar number in tho nrighbourhood of 

na; the same thing may probably true of other places, 
and ag those of different languages rarely, hold communion with 
each other, the number is endless. Yet to record the affiliations of 
castes, 28 has been done in the Supplemental Glossary by Sir H. 
Elliot, for Upper India, and to carry that scheme throughout the 
whole territory of India, would be so valuable a work, that we could 
wish it incladed in our scheme, 

Doubtless, the originators of the Glossary did lay down some definite 
plan, marking the boundaries of the proposed work, but as this is 
not put forward, there are no means of judging how far it corresponds 
with the above. It is not, however, for want of such a definition 
of its limits that the plan has fallen to the ground. It is not because 
there ore many omissions in the liste furnished to the compiler, a 
few specimens of which we have given under someof the heads into 
which the subject may be divided. Neither can it in justice be said 
that the compiler is responsible for those omissions. But what he 
is fairly responsible for, and what vitiates the whole execution of the 
work, is the mode of spelling which he has adopted, and which 
reminds us a good deal of those early Indian State papers where Bhous- 
lay was written the Bouncello, and Shao Rajah the Sow Roger. 
‘We are not intolerant. Our expectations are not extravagant. We 
do not expect in our own day to see the Greck Vulcan usually called 
Haphostus, or the Greek Jupiter, Zeus. As little do we expect or 
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wish to see sepoy popularly written after Gilchrist’s method, or 
budgerow, efter that of Jones. When custom has edopted and sanc- 
tioned a word, let its award be conclusive ; but where there is no ous- 
tom, where the object isto represent in a dictionary the true sounds and 
spellings of several hundreds orthousands of words, there is no excuse 
for wilfully leaving the right path, and for ignoring the labours 
of all other lexicographers. More especially is this the case, when 
the word in its native character ia not given ; when, in short, there is 
no check on the luxnriant fancies of a compiler, or on the number of 
sounds which he may call on one over-worked letter toreprosent, We 
give below some specimens taken from only a few pages of the 
Glossary, which will cuable our readers to judge for themselves, whe- 
ther they will adopt the now method, or hold by one of the old ones. 
‘The English translation is only intended to identify the words. 





Purdeste, stranger. Cofferman means an infidel, but ge- 
Pordah or Purdaw, curtain, nerally used for a megro, (Glossary ) 
Savary for Saudrres, suite. Cyey, a tenit, 

Bhaker, city. ff hearer, 

Shakar, hunting. ‘ Cont, agreement. 
Sheer, witness Khureh, Khirch, ‘Kurtoh, Khurchea, 
Shukestsh, writing, Khurcha, exponee. 


Sonott, nee Soncut, 
And olaewhere, duzce curoh, kurch, or kheroh. 

‘The last example exposes, in the most satisfactory manner, the ut~ 
ter looseness of the system, if aystera it can be called, of the learned 
compiler of the Glossary. Jere are uo less than six different ways 
of spelling tho same short word, most of them with s magnanimous 
disregard of the spelling of the original. Inthe same spirit are 
ultumgau, hidmutgar, teridge, and a host of others. 

‘Then there is that confusion, which is of all others the easiest to 
avoid, of ¢ for k and g for j. 


Geeta, wong, pocm. Guire bekenny oF Guirs balauny, the 
Gehennum, hell. resumption of an allowance of 
Gontoo, a hindoo. Jend, 


So again with the common Canarese word, geni spelt gueni or 
gueny, and the terms, cuy kanum patam, and cuy kanam har, instead 
of hai. We are tempted to exclaim of the whole thing—Cui bono 

‘We will conclude with one further illustration, in which not even 
the learned Professor's Sanecrit atudies could save the common 
word Bhiwmi, earth, from dismemberment, os in the instance 
Boomie Jummed aloo end Vuccaloo Jummed aloo: the former of 
which distinctly means a slave adscriptas glebe, and the other one 
who is personal property. 

‘We have now done with these somewhat tedious illustrations. Nor 
shall we pursue the subject any further than to remark, that in m vooa- 
bulary of words drawn from ¢0 many languages, it is incumbent 
onthe compiler to adix to each word the language to which it belongs, 
‘Nothing of this sort has been done, and the reader is left to explore 
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thesemattersfor himeclf. Whatever faults, however, the Glossary might 
have possessed, whether in the exclusion of valuable, or the ad’aiscion 
of worthless materials, they were all capable of correction, and. the 
blank column for rematke invited such aseistance ; but the faulty 
mode of spelling bas ruined the whole undertaking, for no one surely 
would take the trouble to contribute words wiiich are liable to 
bbe wo distorted, and which when distorted, the contributor himself 
can scarcely recognize. We could ourselves supply several hundred 
terms to the Glossary, termsfully ax appropriate and official as “ Caaba, 
the temple of Mecca,” and such like ; but we can sasign no plase 
for them among the singularly spelt words of the learned Professor, 
and if adopted by him, they must in the process of adoption lose 
all trace of their original spelling, and become no longer recognizable. 


Fortification ; for Officers of the Army and Students of Military 
Huatory, with Htustrations ond Notes. By Lieut, Henry 
Yule, Bengal Engineers. Edinburgh and London. 1851. 


Tae puthor of this volame, instead of spending the period of 
his furlough in idle and most wearisome lounging at Bath, or at the 
United Service Club, devoted a portion of his leisuro to the discharge 
of the duties of a Professor of Fortification in the Edinburgh Mili- 
tary and Naval Academy, We believe that the volume before us 
was originally intended to serve as a text-book for bis claws ; but 
we are much mistaken if itis not destined for a very much wider 
range of nsefulness. It cannot be needful to point out the important 
uses to every officer, to whatever “ arm” of the service he may belong, 
of an acquaintance with the principles of Fortification. Nor is thera 
any danger in this case, of “a little knowledgo” proving “s dangerous 
thing.” The smallest amount of knowledge, provided only it be ac- 
curate 60 far as it goes, is abundantly better than none at all. But 
avery considerable amount of knowledge of this art is easily acquir- 
ed, and easily retained ; its possession can scarcely fail to be advan- 
tageous to the soldier at some juncture or other, and the want of 
it may entail upon him failure and disgrace, and the life-long heavy 
thought, that his incompetence has been the canse of desth to many 
brave mon. Wetrust, therefore, that now, when something like a pro» 
per degree of attention is beginning to be paid to the general edu- 
cation of the officers of our armies, the principles of this useful art 
will, ere long, be far more generally known than they have hitherto 
‘been. To those who are about to start on a military career, and to 
‘those, at whatever stage of such a career, who wish to make amends 
for past neglect, we can cordially recommend Mr. Yule’s volume, aa 
containing all the matter that is needful for them, and as containing 
it in the most attractive form that the subject admits of. 
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But it is not only to military mon thet this book will prove useful. 
‘We are all interested in studying the history of the past and the pre- 
sent ; and howsoever it is to be with the futore, it is certain that amain 
ingredient in past and contemporaneous history ia the history of war. 
Now, without a knowledge at least of the meaning of the terms be- 
Jonging to the art of Fortification, it is impossiblo for any one to 
understand much of what every one reads: and without a good deal 
of knowledge more than this, it is impossible to form an intelligent 
judgment on subjects respecting which we do all forma judgment 
from day to day. And to all who are desirous of attaining ao much 
knowledge of these matters as will give an additional zest to their 
stady of history, we can aafely ssy that their purpose will be best 
served by the perusal of the more popular chapters of the work be- 
fore us. 

If some knowledge of the. principles of fortification be necessary, 
in order to the intelligent study of history, it is uo less evident that 
history itself is at once the test and the illustrator of the soundness: 
of these principles. Every instance of success, and every instances 
of failure, is equally valuable to the teacher of this art; and in pro- 
portion ss a teacher is able to collect from all quarters illustrations 
of his principles, and to expound the causes of success through means 
of attention to these principles, or in spite of inattention to them, 
and the causes of failure through neglect of them, or notwithstanding 
attention to them, will his teaching be both pleasing and profitable. 
And we are bound to say that we do not at this moment recollect a 
finer example of the way in which 2 naturally dry subject may be 
rendered interesting, by the exhibition of its principles applied in 
actual practice, than is afforded by the volume before us. The author 
shows a great extent of various reading, and a great readiness in bring- 
ing out from the treasures of his knowledge that which is most appro- 
Priate to the elucidation of the matter in hand. It would not be diffi- 
cult to give instances of this felicity of illustration, but we rather re- 
fer the atudent, be he civil or military, to the book itself. 

Not the least attractive feature of the book is the amount of bio- 
graphical matter that it contains, and the admirably executed por- 
trite with which the chapters are headed. Altogether, every thing is 
done that can be done, if not to construct & royal road to this branch 
of knowledge, at least to ekirt the way with flowers, and render 
the student’s progress a3 pleasant as the nature of the case admits, 
As a fair specimen of our suthor’s style, we shall extract at length 
one of these biographical notices — 

‘icholas, surnamed Tartaglia, (the Stattarer,) 2 celebrated mathematician and 

ive Siteopt eee pera at Broa ciout 1500, Hoa has told us his 





7, snd how be got his nickname, in ane of the contained in 
Diverse Questions and Discoveries, Bis father the humble afflos. 
of letter-carrier to their honours the of Brescia, and was 


Ghowmn ts" Vite Mike the Foutboy," Cilcbleio Cavallaro)’ IT bo was cetled 
any other vame hia son was not acqcsinted with it, the father having died whan the 
latter was six yoars old, leaving his family in poverty. When the wacked. 
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‘Brescia in 1513,* their house was plandered of what ttle it held, whilst the 
yidow, with ber ¢hiidren, ‘took refage inthe cathedral Thia did not 

from the violence of the troopers, and little Nicholas got five savere wounds in the 
bee a ee, eee Liraelcicep his Jems und ro ra eee Ee a was 

before he could speak plainly again, and henes he sequired "7 
‘the soubriquet which be ahecwards adspted as a surnems. Before ho hibers 
death, the child had @ few months’ schooling ; and, whon fourteen yoars old, he 
went of his own accord to 4 writing-mastr. The feca being payable by instal 
mants aocording to progress, when Michsel had achieved tho A, B, ©, as far as K_ 
bis funds wore expended, and he could pay for no further tuition, “After that,? 
he saya, “I had nover another master, but ever worked in company with that 
danghter of Poverty whoso name is Inpusraza.” 
Tn that good compar pany Tartaglia sudied to such good purposo as to reach tho 
‘highest rank among bi tima, 
tail Viooass, ba become professor of mathematics in hia nativo city, aud afterwards 
at Venice, whera he died in 1557. Lis faino mainly rests on bis discoveries in 
algebra, ‘In the solution of cabic equations he was the real inventor of tho inothod. 
known as Cardan’s rule. It was communicated to the latter under « solemn 
mise of sccreay, but published by him in a work of his own notwithstanding, 
‘The ‘on Fortification forms one of the hooks of the eallection of questions 
sbove mentioned, and consiats of two serics of dialogues. In the first, held with 
His Revorence Gabriel Tadino, Knight of Rhodes and Prior of Barletta, the Iatter 
questions Tartaglia as to the possibility of the art of forttying. reach roachi 
of tion than it had thon "tained, as exemplified in fences of 
Tar, tn he eri play how teow toa astioned fort, 
with cavaliars in the middle of the curtains, 

are the Eee o anderstand he sees very little merit in this 














nly bo barirod obiguly." duis Tue soutour shoal bo uch that any pods ia 
of an eneray's aust always bo nearer to some one of the bastions than to 
rtain 





‘contrivance for enabling a very moderate guard on the curtain to baffle any attemy 
‘a eacalude, with heavy lous and disgrace to the assailunta. 6th, ‘Thut to supply 
gatrivon with food, there should be auch an arrangement of works aa ef tow 
of ground being cultivated under the guus of tha place, and protected frum annoy= 
ance by the enemy. The sori Slee neces wit, Eis oe aoere pat 
Produco plang and models showiog how all thesa desirable objects can be attained. 
Pre the aovond ae of dialogues, Dr. Mare Antoniv Morosini exprosses natural 
curiosity to learn how the conditions are to be falfillod. ‘Tertngla procoals 19 
explain one of his projects meeting the fins three conditions—the 
his designs, he says, sites he would follow ths pers rractice fe thoning his 
‘Worst wares first. Seek 6 one ee jons at both salient and re- 
satering with cavaliors in the middle of i 
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‘made men withoct nove of cars tl by chance one was tarnod o¥t in the posemion 
of both, amuredly he would be’ considered by the rust ax a very odd ‘And 
to with my eyo. Bab beeen you wil felon we went smog, nt 





may have taken wy 
of tho acticles in his fae 
‘ays, he had nover fired 
composition of gun 

fubjectz He aso published | the fit ean trendion ot Buca and many abet 
mathematical works, 

ap ghee te pepe es 

vos one 
Ende ‘any moans for replenishing the bell ‘vid ech at bss 

‘There is even a quict humour in some of ~ hrwccts remarks, 
which renders his work still more attractive. ‘ample, in apeak- 
ing of various instances in which shells have Teen from holes 
dug in the earth, he seys in a note—* They turned the earth into # 
Piece of ordnance. So have I seen, beside the hot springs of Jum- 
notri, the Ilimalayan mountaineer excavate a tiny hollow in the 
: hill side, iL it with the fregrant weed, and use all earth for hia to- 

WCCO pipe 

ere lenve of Mr. Yule with the expression of a hope, that 
the success of this work may be in proportion | to its merits, and that, 
this success may stimulate him to fresh efforts in the literary field. 


Lhe Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental Literature, by 
Professor H. H. Wilson. “Londum, 1852. 


A Lucrong delivered before the Asiatic Society of London, by the 
man of his day the most competent—a man who, in profound Sana- 
krit scholarship is far ahead of Sir W. Jones, while in his transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit Drama, he has shewn how a love of the 
Belies Lettres can be combined with a love of philology. The Pro- 
fessor in this lecture gives us a coup Pail on the discoveries relative 
to the Assyrian inscriptions—Zend and Tehlevi—Persian and 
Arabic literature. We extract the information he gives us relative 
to India -— 

‘Thanks to sn algeet of the Court of Directors of the East Indie 
Company, which encourages every ‘stvampt to render the various languages 


© ‘The ocarpe of Fort William, st Caleutta, are constructed somewhat after this 
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of India agguiable by the servants, ant to moko tho varius rasa of lady 
kkuown to al the world in thoir past ax well na prosont social condition, throngh 
their Iteatare, their institutions, ther Tawy tack traditions thoir retains, wo 
taake a better figuro in all that rolates to the Hindus ospocially, than im what cou- 
corns the Mohammedan poople, whether natives of Indie or of other countries of 
tho Enst. In this country the publication uf the text of tho Big-Voda, the firat aud. 
most important of the four Vedas or Scriptural authorities of the Hindus, euusti- 
‘tutes an epoch in the history, not only of cho Hinde refigiou, but in that of the 
religions aystems of tho whole ancicnt world. The firat volume is printed, the socoud. 
inadvanced ; it will be comploted in two, or nf must three, more volumes. ‘Tho 
second Veds cleo, the Yajar-Veds, is in progress. The Rig-Voda is printed entirely 
A the cost of the Company, and they couisbnte likerally to tha of the Yaar 
Thoy have, i is tug been obliged to avail thenuches of the service. of Gemuan 
fcholara oa editors the Rig-Vola being prited at Oxford under the editing, of Dr 
Maximilian Miller, and tho Yajur undor thas of Dr. Albrocht Wober, at ‘Berlin ; 
hut thoy are entitled to the credit of preserving these vencrable works from des 
truction, and of placing thor within the reach of Eerojonn crudition, as without 
their aid it is not likely that these Veilas would ever have been printed. Of the 
ihird, ot Sama Veda, a portion, constituting its text, was printed by tha Oriental 
Toxt Society some years sincc, from a MS. furnished by the Rey. Mr, Btereusou 5 
and a transalation, hy the some, was published hy tho Translation Fund Com- 
mitten. But a wore carefully proparod cdition, with a Gorman translation, and a 
copions glossary, haa boon more recently published at Gottingen by Vrofawor 
Bonfey. “Tho fourth Veda, the Atharva, bas uct yet found an oditor, Supplemon- 
tary works, ilnstrative of the texts of the Vedux, havo boea publislied on the Gon- 
tinent, particularily the Nirukta, an original glossary and comment, by Proferwr 
Both, of Tobingen, who is the suthur of sevoral learned dissoriatious op the litera 
turo nd history of the Vedss, pablishod in tho Jourual of the Gorman Uriental 
Bocisty, and Iiterary perodieck Tn his“ Bindes ent Jes yanoe dn Kig~ 
‘Veds,"and his “ Easai sur lo Mytho tes Rithavax,” Proferear Neve, of Lanvain, tte 
speculated npun the early periots of Hindu socicty in astrain which, aithuuyh per 
hapa uot always incontrovertible, is recommendatle, hy ite general curreetness. und 
ita animate’! cloquencs, to the perusal of those who do nut make tha subject a 
study, but who would willingly receive somo infurmation respecting it. ‘There 
mill remains, however, a vaat body of literature uibsidiary to the texts of the Veuar, 
the huvostigation of which is casential to their being rightly and thoroughly wnulcr- 
stood, and which offer » Gcld not easily axbausied to the diligence of rising 
Bansctit scholars. When, however, the toxts of the Rigund Yajar-Vedes aro cou 
Pleted, we shail be in tho possemion of materials svflicient for the safe appreciation 
cof the results to be derived from thet, and of the actual coudition of the Hindus, both 
political and religious, at « date coeval with that of tho yot carliast known rocords of 
nocin! arganiantion —long anterior to the duwn of Grecian civilisation—prior to the 
oldest vestiges of the Assyrian empire yet discovered—eotemporary probably with 
fhe oldest Habrow writings, and posterior only to the Hgyptian dyunaties, of whict, 
however, we yot know little excopt barren names , whilst the Vedas give us abun- 
ant information respecting all that fa most interesting ia the contemplation of 
antiquity. ‘Thoy givo us also reason to think thst all spoculation with regard to 
the origin of the religious eyaems of the ancient world, hay hoon hithsréo cun- 
‘upon unatable foundations; aud (limiting thoir resulta within a narrower 

) they cetsblish the important fact, that the heliof and practices of the peo- 

of India in the prosent dey have no watrant {rom thos wricings apon which 
they have hitherto maintained them to be basod. ‘Tho religion of the Vedas and 
that of the Brabmanical Hindus of tho presout day are totally differant things. 
has slresdy asramed a Buropoan garb to justify theso assertions, although 

‘we must have the wholo bafore us before we can venture to affirm positively, ba- 
fore we can justiy appreciate all the resulis which s thorongh aseqnaintance with 
the originals is Ukely to establish: s fow years will probably onnbls us to form a 
damien ‘Teo fine part of tho, Rin-Vel the portion, of the 

Here peiny hie been franalaed and publiiod by mycit i. Langlois, of 
Paris, has published « Freach translation of tho whole. German criticism is not 
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‘satisfied with eithor of our porfurmanees, and wo shall no doubt soon have a ver~ 
sion in that Janguago, more congenial to the epecalative wpirit which rendera Ger- 
mun scholws guch unsafe guides, in spite of cheir unquestioned learning and 
ees Lainey has not becn vory assiduously enltivated 
inecrit literature in other departments has not ory assiduously cultiv: 
in this country. ‘The text and translation of « druma—the Vikramorvad— 
havo been printod— tho text by Professor Williams, the translation by Mr. Cowell. 
A rory wyeful work, « Dictiouury (English and Sanserit), bas boeu publidhed by 
Professor Williams, which will bo w great holp, not unly to the windy of the lua- 
guage, but to translators of Enropean ‘and of the sacred Beriptares ospe- 
cially, vot only into Sanscrit, but alsu into the vernacular Indian dial which 
dypoml gntiroly upon Sanyctit fur the oxpression of new and unfamiliar ideas, At 
Paris, the excellout odition of the Ramayana, edited by Professor Gorrcsio, and 
published at the expense of the Kiug of inia, is completed in five hundsoma 
Yolumen, to which the oditor hus added two of hia Italian translations. The toxt 
of the Miuansa Sutras of Jaimini, very handsumely printed, is in progress at 
Berlin, edited by Dr, Golistacker, who has also engaged to publish o translation 
of the Muhabharata, and, in concert with myself, a new edition of my Dictionary, 
to be published at Berlin, At Breslau V’rofussor Stensler has reprinted the toxt of 
the Luws of Yujnavalkya—the text of the work well knowa in India us the Mitak- 
shara, the chiof fogul uathority yherv, exocpt in Bengal ; and from Leipaic wo 
fave fast roechod's now Rmuacrit Granenar by Profesor Bonfoy. An lnturcating 
veviea of works hav been printed at Athens, in which we have the two most perfect 
forms of brouglt tuto iriondly eoutacly Banscrit and Greek y aud. the lane 
igo of Lomor and Herudotus is employed to inturpret that of Bhartri Mari and 
ryusa. A Greck gentleman, 2 ian of letters, Demotrins Gulnos, lived man; 
yeare aud died nt Beanres : during bis residence there ho amnaal his loisnro wit 
the study of Sascrit, ani tho translation of sovural Sanscrit works into classical 
Grook, ‘On hia deail hia papers wero sent to Athens, where the tranglations of 
the Balavbarata Btilus Samuchchayr, the Bhagavat Gita, und Satnlens of Bhartri- 
Tints uve Leow printed uniter the care of M. ‘Typallos, tho Superintendaut of tha 
Public Library, ‘The meta of Sanporit ito Grock presents nothing 
strange or unaotoral, As illurtrative of the ¢ religions practices of the 
‘Minds nny notic a serie of lineation by Madame sino, publted under 
patronage of tho Conrt of Directors, representing the attitudes 7 
amans io the performance of their daily devotions ; atéitudes wo havo moat of ue 
cofwn witnossail, bat of which a definite notion could be furmod ouly through euch 
a graphic deseription aa this work suppliva 


‘To then proceeds to give us some notices of the inscriptions found 
in India, and the following particulara respocting Indi 


‘Besides the laudable eflorta which are being mule in Undiato prosorvo the remo- 
vinls of antiquity, vory moritorious activity prevails there ix the promotion of 
Sunscrit litorature. Foremost ita rewults we sany placa the completion of 
a voluminous Sanécrit Lexicon, by Raja Radia Kant Deh, a native gentleman 
‘of Culeutta, of the highest respectability, anil well kuuwn as combining a dsvoted 
attachment to the institutions and religion of his couutry, with a liberal participa~ 
tien in ull public measures for improsing tho education of his countrymen, by 
tho eficiont cultivation of tho Engfish ianguage, nud Kuropoan literatare aud 
sciences. Opposed in some reepects, to the party which Radha Kant reprosonta, ia 
an néwociation in Calcutta culled tho Tatwa-bodhini Sabha, or pre eromndlng 
Society, following ons the views of Raja Rammohun Roi and other roformera, an 
iromoting them & ‘tho publication of original roonotheistic works, the Vedas, the 
‘odanta, and philosophical systems. Zhe Asiatic Socioty of Bengal, the 
yenorable parent of all Asistic Societics, boging, it is to bo feared, to exbibit aymp- 
toms of atlyancod age y but the Journal continues to ho pablishad, and often con- 
tains papord of much interest, With tho sid of tho Bengal Government also the 
Society procosds with tho Bibliothcca Indies, collection of original texte in an 
soonomical form, thus conferring upon Oriental literature an inestimable boon, hy 
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placing within the reach of orientalists in works which, as wo 

‘exist in manuscript only, bobrengestamc ahs at allor ara to ba Peg Retr 
only by distant and 2x} ve Journey, to London and Oxford, Paris, Battin, ot 
‘Vieons, ‘The axample ‘Asiatic Bocees of aes is about to be 
followed by that of cgtting At 1 Boat an, activity is, 
exhibited ‘in connexion with he improvements Sof Faative education, under the 


intelligent and experienced supervision of Dr. Ballantyne, the Principal of ibe 
Beuares College. To this we owe we ihe pablicaion of he tot snk aauation of an 

original Senscrit Grammar, the Laghu Siddhanta Kaumndi, and tho annoence- 
ment of the publication of the ne grt source of all Sanscrit grammes, the aphorisms 
of Panini, with the most celebrated commentaries. The main object of Dr, Bal- 
Iantyne’s labours is, however, to familie sh rislng generation of the Brahmans 
‘xpeclaly, with the philosophical dostines of Europa, in concurrence or contrar 

‘With their own metaphysics and logic ; and with thie view he has published Lee~ 
tures on the Nyaya, Vedants, and Sankhys system comparing their doctrines 
‘with those of Aristotle, Whatcley, Berkeley, 2 snd Mui, and the Sutras, or dogma: 
tic principles of the six philosophical ‘of India, both texts and translations ; 
tho object boing two-fold—to make, on the one hand, those Brahmans, who study 
Sanscrit solely or principally, sware that the subjects to which they ‘attach most 
value are uo well or botir understood in in Europe, and, on the other, to render those 
ho ae studying Fnglish conversant also with ther own philoephieal aystems ; 
the two clases wil thea be able to dlaust and compare their respctive notions 
to the improvement of both, instead of being, as They are at present, mutually 
unintelligible. It is only by being doubly armed that the native English echolar 
tan hope to cxeteise ny i fnenco whatever upun his countrymen, or extend be- 
yond his on person the benofits of enlightened cultivation. “To oxpect to accom- 
lish the diffusion of knowledge in India through English alone, were as reason- 
able as to axpoct that s cripple dapeivod of the nae of botk his legs, should hobble 

‘upon a single cru 

fchough not cher idle, European scholars in India have not of late done 
smuch for Oriontat literature ; Jet there is much to do, ospecially ia consequence of 
the recent accessions to our texritery ; and grammara and dictionaries of the dia 
lets of the Punjab and frontier districts sre eaeential to the due discharge of 


Captain Biurkey, and the trans- 
aeripéural books of te kha by Contain Captain 
Molesworth’s 





lataka, 
Biddons. In the south, acm ollton of 
is ia progress, a3 is a new dictionary of Telugu, by Mr. Cate Bown Te 
‘Mohammedan literature an important ‘conrrizetion fea ‘been commenced by In, 
Sprenger, in w new and authentic lifo of Mohammed, of which the first part is 
Pablished. ‘The alscknoss of Buroposa exertion is in some agree compunsaad by 
gotten eh ne St oa ant uns of the agon- 





seas ty oan & 4 be rs i bam fo he ance 
those langusy productions Ethographic press, 
in little more ea ae ‘ntwelve-mnon there have beon recently sent to the library of 


the India House one hundred and thirteen works, exocuted at Agra, Delhi, Bonaros, 
‘Mirus, and Cawnpore. On former occasions, proporticnably oumerous works have 
bean sent from Bareilly and Lucknow. Some of those are ‘translations of En eh 
ast the far grnier umber are the works that are most highly 

ber 


the of celebrated writers on ar, 
Frag and igen, The Moana con eqpecal one . 
‘controversial 


ee their erent, and re 
rious collections of their most venerated traditions. ‘The dispatch of books I have just 
ailnded to included no fewer than three editions of the Koran, two with intorlinsar 
‘translations in Urda. Now I remember the time when the Manlavis of Calcutta 
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looked upon the printing ‘ofthe Koran ass profane, deteercion of the saerot 
volume, ard ware aa joalous of ite being tranclated into any vernacular dialect, 
as the Church of Rome over was of the translation of the Bible into tho 
fie. In Bengal and the Soush of India a like active multiptication of 
works, chicfly poetical, and translations from Sanscrit, is taking place. Fabre is 
nowhere mnch attempt at originality, but the constant employment of tho 
indicates a state of mental fermentation, which, like tho Indisn churning of the 
‘oouan, may in duo season bring jewels to the sarfuce—the gous of creative taney 
and independent thought. 

Tle then presents us with some information regarding China, and 
concludes with some remarks on the importance of the study of 
Oriental subjects by educated men in Europe. 


Index to Books and Papers on the Physical Geography, Anuiguton 
aud Statistics of India. By George Buist, L. L. D., ge. 
Bombay, 1852. 


In point of real practical utility, this is one of the most important 
publications thet we have had an opportunity of welcoming to exis- 
tence for a long time. Every day there are multitudes of persons 
enquiring where they can get information on this ubject and that ; 
and racking their brains in vain attempts to recollect where they read. 
some article which they wisk to refer to. ‘This Index will materially 
aid all enquirers into Indian subjects, Editors especially are laid 
under a deep obligation by Dr. Buist, and will have occasion to 
foel gratitude to him almost every day of their lives. 

The plan of the Index ia admirable, It is intended to contain 
references to all the works relating to the Physical Geography, Anti- 
quitics, and Statistics of India that exist, and also to all articles on these 
subjects that ere to be found in the Asiatic Researches, the Journals 
Of the Asintic Societies of Fondon and Bengal, the Gleanings ia 
‘Science, the transactions of the various Societies which publish, or 
have published, transactions, the various periodicala of the three 
Presidencies, and the Selections from the Publie Records and Corres- 
pondence, now published by the several Governments, It will be 
‘seen et once that this plan is very comprehensive, and that ita full 
execution would be a task of exceeding magnitude, To say that 
the execution is not perfect, is only to express in other Isnguage the 
truth that human powers are circumscribed. It is not assuredly in 
the spirit of carping that we proceed to point out a few of the defects 
that have struck us in the course of our examination of the Jndez, 

‘These are of three kinds —lsf—The admission of mattera that 
do not seem properly to fall within the design ; 3nd—The omission 
of references that ought to have been inserted, and 8rd—Mistakes 
in reapect to those that are inserted. 

‘The mattors that have struck us as not properly coming within the 
range indicated by the title, are either euch as do not relate to India 
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at oll, or such as, relating to India, cannot be considerod as con- 
nected either with its Physical Geography, its Antiquities, or ita 
Statistics. As examples of the former class, we may, confining 
ourselves to the first letter of the alphabet, instance the following :— 


Africa, Expodition to the coast of. Lond, As. Trans, vol, i, 461. 
=—~— Enstorn, Commercial and Geographical viow of Dr, Bird, Bom. Geo. 
‘Trans, 1840, vol. iii, 112. 
—— Obrarvations during a voyage of research on the cast coast of, from Capo 
Goardafui south tothe island of Zanzibar. Capt, T, Bmoo and Liout, 
‘Hardy. Ibid, 18111844, vol. vi, 2, 
——— Remarks on tho N. EK. coast of, and the rerio triboe by which fw 
inbabited. Licut. C. P. Rigby, 16th Regt, Bo. N_T, Ibid, 69. 
Altai Mountains, in Contral Asia. Lond Geol, Trans., vol. i, 550. 
‘Amirontes and Sepschales ‘Talands, Major Sterling's account of. Bom Goo. 
‘Trona, vol ii. 22, 
Anthology, Persian. Lond Ax, Trans , 1818, vol vi. 
Apples of Sudom.—Dr. Robertson on. Edin, Phil. JL, 1842, vol. xxcxli. 20, 
Ariba Wadh, a deep valley running betwixt the top of the Gulf of Akaba and 
the Dead Sea ; 105 miles in length, and about ton in width ; summit 
{evel above the soa 495 fect, Wilou’s Lands of tho Bille, voli, Lond, 
‘Goo, Trans. 
—— Poetermann on the River Jordan, Lond, Geo, Traus, 1848, 
—— Carlos’ Survey of the Gulf of Aktbs. (x00 Carlos ). 
——~ Coal found in, Newbolt BL Ax 
Assal Sult Jake of, en the N. W. coast of ot Ata, near Tadjourra; an ol yol- 
cauic crater ; watct 500 fort above the level of the sua, nearly convorted 
into ualt, Barrie's Highlands of thivpia, vol. i Bom. Geo, Trans, vol, 
‘vi, 924 (seo Kirk, Barker.) 
Aurytia, and Perma, Ancicut of. Lond, As. Trans, vol. th ng 
i freaeecrerpal ps ae Lond. vane ort eae ead vi plate a A Tong 
wtronomical— of caleulating tho moon's parallaxes in latitude an i. 
tude As, Ros, vol i, 320. 
-— Remarks on artificial horizon, Rouben Burrow, Ibid. 327. 
axa Corton of the lonar method of finding lougitnde. Reuben 
a, 433, 
——— Eclipses of Jupiter’s satcllites, Rouben Barrow. Ibid, vol. ii 


This list might be still farthor much extended, without going beyond 
the bounds of the first letter of the alphabet. With rospect to 
matters ndmitted that do relate to India, granting that Botany, 
‘Nataral History, and Metcorology may be included undur Physical 
Goography, and that History and Biography may come under the 
designation of “Antiquities, and that » great host of miscellancous 
matters may be introduced under the designation of Statistics, it 
would, we think, be difficult to reduce under any of those heads such 
entries as the following :-— 


Act, Copy-right, Notico of, Friend of India, 1841, 675 ; 1842, 738, 755, 772 5 
Apprentie cody pir i 723; 1849, 580. Bombay Tir Ne 

= icing. lavornbor 
2, 1846, Beh 9,1848, May a, ‘and Jano 3, 1850.) aie 

— Of the Governor-Genoral fa Council, Caleutia Roviow, in 1947, vol. vii 
viii, 329 ; 1848, vol. ix. 113, 319 5 1849, vol xi. 

Asphaltic, Mastic, applied to “ke, (20 Goodwyn.) 

Anckland, Lord, Governar- of dai indi lowodaton of sentite conversa 
‘ons at Calcutta, great xdvantages of. BL As. Trans, 1936, vol. ¥, 682. 
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This lust entry is evidently made in a quirzical spirit, and we 
cannot deny that the temptation was strong to “take a rise out of” our 
Culcatte savants, when they gravely chronicled (ns we suppose from 
the reference they did) the “great advantages” of Misa Eden's tea- 
parties ! 

As to tho omissions, still keeping ourselves to the firat letter 
of the alphabet, we notice that under the heading “ Aborigines 
of India,” no reference is made to the many exccent articles rea- 
yeeting the various tribes that lave uppeared for the Inst twenty 
Years in the pages of the Calewtta Christian Observer ; and. which 
taken altogether, give the best account of these tiber that is any 
where to be found ; that while our own articles on the “ Acts 
of the Governor General in Council,” on “ Mr. Adam’s Reports on 
the State of Education iu Bengal and Behar,” on “ Mr. Kaye’s Listory 
of the War in Afghanistan,” on the “ Annals of the Bengal Presi- 
dency,” on the invasarement of the Indian “ Are of the Meridian,” on 
the “ Bengal Artillery,” on tho “ sistrovomy ot the Hindus,” on Mr, 
Ubisington’s * Oriental .Latronomy,” and on “ the Court and Camp 
of Aurungzebe,” are daly registered, (though not in all cases with strict 
accuracy), no notiecis taken of the articles whieh we find, by referenceto 
the table of contents of onr past numbers, on the following subjects, viz., 
« Amira of Sindh,” the “ Administrations of Lord William Bentinck 
and Lord Elienborough,” “the Algebra of the Hindus,” “the Life 
and times of Akiar,” or on “tho Black Acts,” though all these 
rubjects would scan to be quite-as well entitled to be referred to, a8 
others that are aclected for releronee, We lave no right to expect 
that tho Index should serve the purpose of a Biographical or Geogra- 
plea Dictionary, but yet wo should havo expected that it would 

ave directed us to information regarding such men as the following, 
which ure the first that occur to us, Acharjya (Bhaskar), Alompra, 
Albuquerque, and such placos as Agra, Aurungabad, Ahmedabad, 








aye, 

Tnapeaking of the iunceurocies that have struck us one cursory 
perusal, we shall not confino ourselves to the first letter of the alpha- 
‘bot. Passing over mere typographical crrata—which however aro 
rather numerou,—aud such mistakes os irolites fur iierolites, Arsinas 
for orsinoo—and mistakes of names,—such as the author of the work 
on Oriental Astronomy reviewed iu oar pages some yeurs ago, trans- 
formed from Hoisington into Anderson ; an Smith, Lieut. W. Baird, 
instead of Lieut, R. Baird—we notice one or two more important 
mistakes :— 

Ava, Capital of Barmah, Symes’ embassy 10, 1 vol. Ato, republished Cham- 
‘butn's Miscollany, 12m0, 

It should be not Chambers’s, but Constable's Miscellany. 

‘But, oxtraoriinary cave noar Maulmain, crowded with—imuo out in the oven- 
ing in a thick colamn, which extends unbroken for muny niles Caleutta Christian 
Observer, Fubruary 1807, reprinted Az, JI. 1833, vl. xxiv. 10, 


Now the Calcutta Christian Observer did not exist until 1882 or 
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1888, It ought probably to be the Calcutta Observer, of which we 
think we have heard. 

‘The last of these slips that we shall mention is one that we are 
somewhat surprised to find a man of go extensive information os 
Dr. Buist committing. 

Shore, Sir John, afterwards Lord Teignmout Notes on Indian Affairs, 
Laniy P vols, Asooast of Nopwals Aa: Boetvole 1307, 368; fv, 181, 881; vie 2. 

‘That Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, after tho 
example of the estimable Captain Cutt, pretty extensively *over- 
hauled Indian affairs,” and made sundry “notes” on them, is proba- 
bly true ; but the author of the notes on Indian affsirs was his younger 
son, @ Bengal civilian, who never attained a plsce either in the 
Baronetage or the Peerage. 

Take it for all in al, thig ia a valuable work, and will not fail to 
call forth the gratitude of multitudes of the students of Indian affairs 
towards its indefatigable author. He regards it merely as. beginning, 
8 foretaste of what he will provide for us, if life and health be vouch- 
safed to him, With reference to the magnitude of the task that he has 
undertaken, and the satisfactory progress thet he has made in its 
execution—with reference to the multitude of the official engage- 
ments in the midst of which he has contrived to find leisure for ao 
extensive research—and (as we are sorry to learn from his prefacc) 
with reference to the frequent indisposition by which these researches 
have been interrupted, he might apply to himself the language of 
the immortal Bacon— Nonnihil hominibus spei feri posse putamus 
ab sremplo nostro proprio ; neque jactantim caush hoc dicimus, sed 
quod utile dicta Si qui diffident, me videant, hominem inter 
homines statis mem civilibus negotiis occupatissimum, nec firma 
admodum valetadine (quod magaum habet temporis dispondium), 
atque in hoc re plane protopirum, et vestigia nullius secutum, neque 
iwc ipsa cum ullo mortalium communicantem ; ot tamen veram 
viam constanter ingressum, et, ingenium Tebus ‘submittentem, hee 


ipss aliquatenus (ut existamus) provoxisse.” 


The Bombay Calendar and Almanac for 1853. Bombay Times? 


Taens is probatiy no country in the world which is so prolific of 
almanacs a2 India, and certainty there is no department of literature 
on which we can better challenge cealienge Ponpeceun ih ear ‘earopess: 
contemporaries, The work before us, it is really a work of very 
considerable magnitude and importance,—is, to our thinking, an sd 
wnirable specimen of what a year-book of information ought to be. 
In addition to the usual ephemeris, and all the lists generally given 
in publications of this sort, it contains a great amount of infor- 
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mation on subjects of interest and importance. The chronological 
table is not a mere register of dates, but a brief compendium of 
Indian history. The account of the Home Government of Indis, 
and the paper cntitled “ Bombay under seven administrations, from 
1819 to 1848,” we can scarcely regard without feelings too near 
akin,we fear,toenvy, They would havesuited our own pages admirably, 
As we have not been fortanate enough to obtain them, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with extracting a single passage from the former of 
them, in corroboration of views we lately expressed with reference 
to the double Government, and the relation that subsists between 
the Board” and the “ Court.” 


‘Wo havo alrosdy exposed the childish, but it sooms indispensable, cumbrancs 
of “ previous communications,” by which’ harmony betwixt tho Board of Control 
‘and tho Indin House is secured. “ My darling,” said a doting mother to a spoilt 
daughter, “ yon really mustlearn to do what I bid you, at all events before people, 
Tiot you have your own way at home, but really beforo people you must pro- 
mise > bo obedient "=" Wall, tonmma, I will promiss to do what you bid me 5 
‘but then you must promie not to ask me to do any thing, but what I would 
Tike to do at any rat ras the reply. We mean to send yon,” says the Chairean, 
\ a despatch like the druft I ot toll us whos of the previous com= 
smunication.”—“ Oh,” says tho P ™ jnst strike ont the firvt half, and altar all 
the reat, and it will do nicely.” This iv duly attended to, and a dospatch framed 
wocordingly, with which, of course, Caunon Row is content,” 

‘We have not seen the previous Numbers of this series of Almanacs ; 
but if the author gocs on, varying the contents, as ho promises to 
do, from year to yoar, le will in the course of a short time produce 4 
series of year-books of great and permanent value, 


A Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, from 
1835 to 1851. ByJ. Kerr, M.A. Part IT. Caleutta, 1853. 


We reviewed tho former part of this Review at such length, that 
we need do no more than acknowledge the receipt of the second 
art. It contains a clear and distinct history of the Government 
Mleges, viz., the Hindu aud Sanskrit Colleges, and the Madriess of 
Calcutta ; tho Hoogly, Dacca, Kishnaghur, Bensres, Agra and Delhi 
Colleges ; the Medical College, Calcutta, and the Rurki Engineering 
College, Mr. Kerr has done well in abstracting a succinct account 
of these important institations from the voluminous reports of the 
Council of Education, and those who desire information respecting 
them will find it in this volume, 
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Formulary, or Compendium of Formule, Recipes and Prescrip- 
tions, in use at the Park Street Dispensary, attached to the 
Caleutta Native Hospital. By Duncan Stewart, M. D., ge., 
He. Calcutta, 1853. 


‘Tans little work cannot fail to be useful to all medical men, both 
in their hospital and domestic practice. It contains o list of medical 
preparations, in the state in which they ought to be kept in readiness 
by the apothecary. Instead of writing the prescription at length, 
the physician has only to indieste the formula to be employed, As 
an example of the saving of time that will thus be effected, we need 
only quote s single prescription. In the ordinary way, the medical 
practitioner who wished to order an “‘ Aperient Digestive Pill,” would 
require to write as follows :— 





Stew. One pill daily. 
Instead of this, with Dr. Stewart's Formulary in his hand, he has 
only to write “Form. L” and the thing is done. The amount of 
time saved in this way will appear no trifle, if it be considered that 
in some of our dispensaries there are from 250 to 300 applicants 
for medicine every morning, 


‘The Judicial System of British India, considered with especial vefer- 
ence to the training of the Anglo-Indian Judges. By an Indian 
Official. London, Peiham Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 1852. 
The Administration of Justice in Southern India. By John Bruoe 
Norton, Esq., Barrister ot Law. Madras, 1858, 


Tage Sue pempiiets ses 8 subject which is too important to 
‘be discussed in so little space as we could afford in our present issue. 
‘We therefore simply acknowledge the receipt of them at present, and 
hope to be able to de some justice to them and their subject three 
months heace. 
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Selections the Records of the Bengal Government, Nos. 
Vil, VOL, IX, x 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India (‘Home 
Department.) Published by authority, No. L, Papers on the 
Proposed Railay in Bengal. 


‘We are glad to perceive, that the publication of the selections 
from the records of the Bongal Government goes on so well, We 
last noticed No. VI, and now we have before us Nos. VII.—X., 
containing Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s report on the construction of the 
Electric Telegraph (No. VIL) ; Mr. Oldham’s report of the examina- 
tion of the districts in the Damuda valley and Beorbhum (No. VILL) ; 
Dr. Falooner’a report on the teak forests of the Tenasserim provinces 
(No. 1X.) ; and Mr. Simms's report on the establishment of water- 
works to supply the city of Calcutta (No. X.). Of these, we hope 
to make Nos, VII. and IX. the subjects of articles ; No, VIIL does 
not seem to require particular notice ; at present we therefore con- 
fine ourselves to a short notice of No, VIII. 

‘We need nat say a word as to the exceeding desirableness of sup- 
Piying Calcatta with water. Mr. Simms recommends that a sup- 
ply should be brought from the river above Pulta Ghaut ; that the 
‘water should be raised by a steam-driven pump from about the middle 
of the river, and delivered into two reservoirs on the bank ; that 
it should thence be conveyed, h a cansl, songs of the 
Barrackpore road to Ballygatches ; that there it should be filtered, 
stored in o reservoir, and thence “ forced by steam power into mains 
«Teading throngh the city, with a pressure that would deliver it into 
© elevated cisterns in each house.” Mr. Simms adopts an estimate 
which represents the population of Calcutts at 280,000, and allowing 
thirty gallons a day for each person, with ten per cent. for contin- 

encies, this would require 7,590,000 gallons, or 1,214,400 cubic 
Reet of ‘water per day. Now, although we do not profess to be able 
to solve the insoluble problem of the population of Calcutta, we are 
pretty confident that the double of the number assumed would ba 
much nearer the truth, and that it would not be safe in a matter of 
this kind to estimate the population much under half a million, 

‘The following is Mr. Simms's estimate of the expense :— 

‘Works at Polta Ghaut and Ballygutches, and aqueduct, the whole 

184 miles By a ~ - =~ £159,861 

‘Mains and Pipos throngh the city, 143 miles, 1 furlong, 142 yarda.. 610,896 


‘Total outlay in the first instance... 670,197 
Annosl expenditare.., 85,480 


In order to meet this expenditure, Mr. Simms assumes that the 
population would be willing to pey as much for their water as they 
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now pay to their bhisties, and he supposes that the occupants of 
every house of two or three stories would, in thia way, pay eight 
rapees ; those of every house of one story, four rupees, and those of 
every hut, four annas per month, thus :— 
6,000 two and three-storied houses, averaged st per mensom, 
otf snipe esalace fou pi a «Be 48,000 
81,000 bt everago cach four snags US a0 





Or £116,100 per annum, 

Now the working expenses being £58,480, this lonves £60,620, or 
upwardy of nine per cent., as return for the original outlay, 

‘We know how easy it is to make out an estimate on paper, shewing 
almost any desired result ; according to an oft-quoted enying of a 
great man, that “ nothing is so falve as figures, except facts.” Bat 
still we think, that a reasonable hope wight be entertained that the 
undertaking would pay, and we think that if a Company were formed, 
the Government might safely guarantee a return to thom of four- 
and-a half or five per cent. on their capital for the firat tweuty years, 
‘There would be no difficulty in raising the sixty-seven lakhs of ru- 
pees on these terms, and the blessing conferred on the inhabitants 
of the “ metropolis of Asis” would be incstimable. We trust that 
this matter, which has been so often discussed, will not be again 
allowed to go to sleep without “ action taken.” 

‘The Government of India has now followed the good example 
set by the subordinate Governments, aud has produced the fret No, 
of scloctions from ie records, It conainta of six reports ; one by 
Mr. Simms, two by Major Kennedy, two by Mr. Turabull, and one 
by “Major Baker. ‘There is a fine spirit of energy apparent in 
all these reports, which seems to us to afford good security for the 
vigorous proseeution of the work of railway communication in In- 
dis. We should mention that this, like the Bengal selections, iy 
profusely iustrated with maps and plans, and that the “ getting 

” is a8 creditable to all concerned as the publication itself is to the 

overnment, 


Bengali Books published in 1852, 


Naba Nari. Lives of nine Hindu females, by a native. 

Niti Bodh. Chambers’ Moral Class Book, translated by a native. 

Kisiv Charitra, Life of Lord Clive, by a native. 

Vividartha Sc or Magazine, edited by a native, 

Robinson Gane abcure of Robinson Crusoe, 

Skakspeare Uptkhyedx. Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare, by 
native. 
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Sérabali, a History of India, by « native. 

Arwnadoy, or Line upon line, a simple Historical Account, of Ge- 
nesis, Exodus, &e. &e., by a lady. 

Shuketikas. Parrot Tales: moral stories, by a native, 

Parsea Itjhas, Persian Tales from the English of W. Keane's, 

Meghdhut, The Cloud Messenger, a poem from the Sanskrit by 
8 native, 

Phulmani o Karns, The history of a native womsu, by a lady, 

Gyenarunadoy, a Magazine containing much information on 
Vedantiam and general knowledge, by a native, 

Vishoabilokana, a weekly Magazine, by 4 native, 

Vajea Bastu, 2nd part Combes’ Coustitution of Man, by a native. 

Pashvabali, Natural History, by a native. 

Bharatbarshya Naksa. Map of Indian, by Rajendra Mittra. 

Lilé Manjan, o Puranic work, by a native. 

Agathos.  Wilberforce’s Agathos, or Sunday Teles, 

Punduthargeshu Nibedanpatra. Letter to Pundits. 

Bhadrarjun, a Hindu Drama, by & native. 

Faia! Hie im, Poet book, by a native, 7 “ 

‘usamabali. Selection Bengali poetry 1st @ native, 

Sangit Mélé. Songs by o zemindar emu of 

Nasarasamrite, 4 Paranic work, by a native. 

Vydhdrén Darpan, a Bengali Grammar in poetry, by a nativo, 

Granthabdli, a list of 1,400 Bengali books. 

Gyanoday, a weekly paper, by a native. 

Pétabali, « selection of historical and moral articles for youth, 

Gita Pustuk, » hymn-book for Native Christians, by Church 
Missionaries. 

Nutan Panjika, by Sanders, Cones and Co., 6,000 copies sold. 

Sukumar Bilas, a Poetic tale, by a native. 

Patibrits Updkhyan, a Prize Essay on the duties of wives to 
their husbands, by a pandit, 

Yog Vushista, a philosophic poem on the Ramayan, by a native, 

Galileo Charitra, Life of Gulileo, translated by the Rev. K, Ba 


nerjya. 
“Phagavat Gita, s new translation of this philosophical poem, by a 

nntive. 

Prdrthana Nidarsan. Manual of Prayers for Native Christians, 

Gurutatos, Exposure of the Mantras and deecits of the Gurus, 
by a native. 

Bhagavat Puraner Ekadas Shanda, One scction of the Bhagavat 
Purana. 

Yyakaran. Sanskrit Grammar in Bengali by Jshwar Chandra, 

Kirti Bilés, a Drama. 

Mahadeva Stotra, The praises of Mahadeva 

Samacharan Vyakaran. Samacharn’s Bengali Grammar. 

Sangit Bilée, « collection of popular songz. 

Kusumaboli, 2nd part. Selection of Bengali postry. 
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Gyan Pradip. Moral Teles, part 2. 
Prérthand pustuk, English Prayer-book, revised translation. 
Atma Tatoa Vidyea, a Vedantic work, 

Vedanta Darshan. Ditto. 

Lalita Madkav. On Krishna's worship, by « Vaishnavite, 

Will Madhav, Ditto. 

oor) Mala. The devotees of Vishnu. 

Svabhdb Darpan. On Natural Theology. 

Such is a ‘Tes of Bengali works published within the last 
twelve months, fifty-two in number, original publications never 

in print and these chiefly by natvost. There are others 
alzo, not in this list, This indicates that the native mind is at work 
in its owa that it is awaking from the of ages, 
om Ghe stoner Srisiog fom the tints when Muniiane seed 
every effort to extirpate the vernacular and to establish the Persian 
+a foreign element ; but Persian, after four centuries of forced rale 
in Bengal, has disappeared here, whereas the once despised Bengali 
is assuming its proper influence. 

To notice these books in full would occupy some dozen pages. We 
bring them forward at present as illustrations of the tendencies of 
the native mind, and as suggesting that the friends of Christian edu- 
cation should take their due sharc in the publications of the Ver- 
nacular Press, 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Ant. L—l. The Great Exhibition Prize Essay, by the Rev. 
J. CO. Whish, M. A., Incumbent of Trinity Church, East 
Peckham, Kent, London, 1852. 

2, Lectures on the Results of the Exhibition—Lecture XI. By 
Professor Royle, M. D., F. B.S, Arts and Manufactures of 
dadia, London, 1852. 


Tax Industrial Exhibition, justly called the “ World's Groat 
Fair,” is equally interesting to the Hindu and the European, 
to the philosopher aud the philanthropist, to tho man of 
the world and the mau of Ietters. It is suggestive of reflce- 
tion to all reflecting minds. It is unquestionably the greatest 
marvel of the age, and affords a vignal illustration of that unity 
of nations, which constitutes the distinguishing feature of mo- 
dern civilization, That all the nations of the carth, whether 
civilized or uncivilized, forgetting for the timo their mutuat 
animositics, and forgiving thcir mutual wrongs, real and suppos~ 
ed, should have emulated ench other in a friendly rivalry of 
industry, was a spectacle the like of which the ancient world 
never saw. ‘I'he moral grandeur of such a spectacle far tran- 
scended all tho outward pomp and circumstance with which 
Rome and Greece celebrated their proudest achievements, 

The idca of the Great Exh’ m was conceived and enlarged 
by Mis Royal Highness the Prince Albert. As Prosident 
of the “Royal Society of Arte,” he had viously teken 
an active part in establishing periodical ibitions of ma- 
nufactures on a small scale, Tho success of those exhibi- 
tions had encouraged him, in 1848, to propose a quinquennial ex~ 
hibition of British industry, to be held in 1851, in connection with 
the Socicty and the Schools of Design; but in tho year 
1849, he took the whole subject under his immediate and 
pereonal superintendance, and settled the principles on which 
tho proposed Exhibition should be conducted. Having pro~ 
eceded thus far, His Royal IHighness convened a meeting of 
the leading members of the Society of Arta at Buckingham 
Palace, on the 30th June, 1849, when it was resolved that « great. 
collection of works of industry and arta of all nations should 
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be held in London, in 1851, for the purpose of “ exhibition, com- 
petition, and emulation;” and that it should consist, firetly, of raw 
materiale—secondly, of machinery and mechanical inventions— 
thirdly, of manufactures—and fourthly, of sculpture and plestic 
art generally. It was alo settled, that the Government should 
be asked to appoint a Royal Commission, 2s the best mode of 
carzring this gizantio pm into effect, A second meeting was 
held at Osborne, on the 14th Tuly, 1849, when the subject 
of the Royal Commission was again discussed, and a general 
outline of a plan of operations was submitted and approved of. 
On the 31st July, 1849, His Royal Highness, as President of 
the Society of Arts, wrote to the Right Honorable Sir George 
Grey, Bart, the then Home Secretary, to request the sanction 
of the Crown to the undertaking, and the issue of a Royal 
Commission. On the 3rd January, 1850, the Royal Commis- 
sion was granted by Her Majesty. 

It is not our intention to inflict on our readers a detailed ac- 
count of the origin and progress of the Exhibition. HowtheRoyal 
Commissioners felt it there duty to terminate the contract with 
the Megara. Mundy, notwithstanding the liberal spirit evinced 
by the latter, and throw themselves on the national sympathies 
for the pecuniary eupport of the great undertaking—how cordi- 
ally their appeal was responded to, and how voluntary contribu 
tions poured in, 80 a5 to enable them to commence operations 
forthwith-~how thoy were “ incosporated,” and thereby rendered 
cxewpt from personal liability—how zealoualy,ably, and succese- 
fally they effected all the financial and executive arrangemente~- 
have been fully described by a host of writere on the Exhibi- 
tion, and must be well known to all readers, of ail classes, in 
alllande 

In this country, where nothing flourishes except when aup- 
ported by Government, and every thing languishes as scon as 
that support is withdrawn, many must find it rather difficult 
to realize the full extent of beneficial operation of the 
“voluntary principle,” in reference to the Exhibition. That 
such w gigantic undertaking, involving the expenditure of enor- 
mous aums of money, and requiring the co-operation of so man: 
differont classes of the community, should have supported itaely, 
instead of being paid for, and managed by, Government, is a 
fact which woul ecarcely be credited by the people of this 
country, acoustomed as they are to expect the  Sircar Bahadur” 
todoeverything for them, But they must know that in England 
almost all the best of the public institutions and public works 
are the fenita of public spirit. There the interference of Govern- 
ment is not required so incessantly, and so indiscriminately ;— 
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here euch interference is considered absolutely necessary. There 
the people are every thing ;—here the people are nothing. It 
were out of place here to specalate upon the cause of this 
difference, or upon the origin of that public spirit, which in 
England has accomplished so much, while through its want 
in India, #0 little haa been even attempted. 

Though the principles of the Exhibition had been previously 
discussed and settled, yet it was not till February, 1851, that 
they reccived the official confirmation of the Royal Commission- 
era, It was then formally announced by the Commissioners, that 
the great collection should embrace the productions of all 
countries. They then sanctioned the proposal of Mr. Paxton 
for a structure of glass and iron, and the ryetal Palace sprang 
into existence, iteelf (taking into account the magical rapidity 
of ita construction) s more magnificent monument of the high 
industrial position of England, than all those magnificent pro- 
ducta of For industry which it enshrined, and which extorted 
the admiration of foreigners. It evidenced not only the i 
tude of her indigenous resources, but the perfection at which her 
knowledge of the principles and laws of mechanics and machi~ 
nery has arrived—it was indeed a mighty triamph of mechanical 
genius; and the facility and fine taste with which that genius 
converted the “raw material” into such a marvellous structure, 
ig a noble exemplification of the combination of the practical and 
the ornamental, the useful andthe beautiful. The vastness of the 
plan, and the electrical rapidity with which it was carried into 
execution, attest energy and resolutioh such as characterize the 
eturdy Englishman alone, and euch ag, if they were to possess 
those qualities, would ennble the natives of this couatry to 
render her the finest country in the world. For while Nature ia 
pre-eminently bountiful to India, man is pre-eminently neglect- 
fal and ignorant of hie interesta; while she bas enriched the 
soil with an inexhaustible fertility, Ae has managed to thwart 
her benevolent provisions, and, in spite of her bounty, to live in 


poverty. 

‘The Great Exhibition was inaugurated on the 1st May, 1851, 
in the presence of Her Majesty, and with a pradeur and 
solemnity commensurate with its high and holy o| beck. There 
was not only a thering of the rank and station, the 
wealth and intelligence, beauty and fashion, the piety and 
learning, the heroizm and glory of England ;—there were alao 
the representatives of a hundred different nations; there was 
Europe cordially Saks ee with Asia, and teaching her by 
example to encourage Industry, and to recognize in her the 
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one grest source of ‘ity and advancement; there was 
America meeting on friendly terms with Africa; while Aus- 
tralia looked on as the youngest momber of the goodly family, 
with a fond hope that she one day would be not a step behind 
her elder sisters. 

The Royal Commissioners assembled at half-past 11 o'clock 
in the transept opposite the platform which had been erected 
in the centre of the palace. It is a fact not without in- 
terest to the people of India, that the chair of state, placed 
on that platform for Her Majesty, was the gift of an Indian 
prince, the Raja of Travancore. The Ministers of State and 
the Foreign Ambassadors, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
hia euffragans, ascended the platform at about the same time, 
and took their places around the temporary throne. The 
great and yeterun warriors of the kingdom, robed in their 
glittering uniforms, and decorated with stara and orders, assisted 
in celebrating this jubilee of Industry and Peace. Among 
them was to be seen the “ hero of a hundred fights,” bent down 
with years of honorable and glorious toil, and supporting him- 
self on the arm of an aged comrade. Among the foreigners 
who attended there, was one who, true to oriental ctiquette, 
had not taken off his cap, but presented the singular spec- 
tacle of a covered head, among a sea of uncovered ones. 
Tle represented a nation which, though geographically in part 
Buropean, ia morally, socially, and religiously Asiatic, An 
enlightencd curiosity had aleo tempted a native of the Celes- 
tial Empire to traverse the ocean and see the mechanical 
inventions of the “ outside barbarians,” before which the pro- 
ducts of his national ingenuity, however remarkable, sink into 
ineignificance. But there was no one to represent India at 
the Exhibition! That none of those onlightencd native gon- 
tlemen, who have freed themselves from the fetters of caste, 
abould have been indaced to cross the Xalapani, on thie great 
and interesting occasion, cannot be reflected on without regret 
—a regret not altogether unmixed with reproach, 1t would 
have e ed their minds, and opened to them a new and won- 
derful world. 

At length the flourish of trumpets announced the advent of 
the Queen of the British Isles. Escorted by the illustrious 
dignitaries of the State and the Church, and the Royal Com- 
missioners, she entered the Crystal Palace, as the clock struck 
twelve, and her entrance was greeted with » burst of applause, 
which soon swelled into a deafening cheer, as it waa taken 
up and multiplied into an occan of sound by the innumerable 
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erowd who stood for miles around. Her Majesty took her seat 
in the marble state-chair which had been placed on the centro 
of the dais, and covered with a mantle of crimson and gold. 

Wad this been all, it was indeed a beautiful and grand 
sight, and would lave amply repaid the voyage of a native 
gentleman to England. Before her rose the crystal fountain, 
sparkling, like another Koh-i-nur, under the resplendent rays 
of mid-day sun, and behind her the graceful and umbra- 
geous folinga of several Indian and other tropical plunts, render= 
ed the view eminently picturesque and romantic. 

As soon as the sensation created by the ontrance of the 
Queen had subsided, and the assembled thoueands were ecttled 
down into their respective places, Prineo Albert, whose intelli- 
gent head and philanthropic heart had originated the Exhibition, 
commenced the procecdiugs of the day by reading, on behalf 
of the Royal Commissioners, an address briefly detailing the pro- 
gress of their proceedings. Her Majesty road a gracious reply, 
accepting tho address, and passing warm and wellemertts 
encomium on the Royal Commissioners, for their “ judicious 
and unremitting exertion.” His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
torbury then read o fervent prayer, invoking tho blessing of 
the Almighty Architect of the Universe on the Exhibition. 

The Queen afterwards descended from the dais, and a royal 
proceasion haying been formed, moved to the west end of the 
nave, IJ[aving traversed the building, and taken a cursory 
survey, sho returned to her place, and announced, amidst 
the roar of cannon and the flourish of trumpets,—“ The Exhibi- 
tion opened.” 

‘Thus was the great temple of Universal Industry inaugurated, 
and it must be confeased, that never was such a magnificent puja 
paid to her before. Never, also, was a spectacle so eminently 
calculated to exemplify the superiority of modern over ancient, 
and of European over Asiatic, civilization. To the wondrous 
collection of industrial products, the old world liad afforded no 
parallel. The almost living and breathing statues, and other spe- 
cimens of the plastic art, the magnificent centre-pieces and side- 
boards, the ornamental vases and other furniture of Austria—the 
display of brilliant and genuine jowellery, bronzes, plate, and 

orcelains of France—the admirable malachite manufactures of 
ussia—the beautiful mosaic works of Italy—the rich carvings 
in wood of Switzerland,—and the marvellous machinery of Eag- 
land ; her-self-moving, self-supporting, aud self-controlling 
machines, embodying the practical application of science to 
the daily purposes of life, illustrated the peculiar genius, and 
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indicated the resources of each country in the Western world. 
Bat it is foreign to our purpose to dwell om those objects, 
Allow us therefore to transport our reader to the department 
which represents India. It occupies both sides of the eastern. 
end of the western avenue entering on the transept, You 
see on the side of the bay a curious collection of brass, coppar, 
and earthen-ware vessel, including the ghora and guru, the 
dabur and the dakna, and on the other an infinite variety of 
epecimens of iron. There are also several varieties of copper 
ore, emelted antimony, pyrites, lead, and tin. The mine- 
ral collection proves, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
Tand we live in abounds in mineral wealth, and particularly in 
that most material ingredient of civilization, viz, iron. Farther 
on, you see on a deal table about 170 figures of every Hindu 
trade and oconpation, and models of bullock-carts and hack~ 
eries, ekhas and rath, silk filatures, and weavers’ looms for 
manufacturing Dacca muslina, oil-mills and other paraphernalia 
of the kolu, the kamar’s wheel for making pottery, and 
tools weed by the carpenter, goldsmith, bricklayer, and stone- 
cutter, The agricultural im ts are numerous, and com- 
prise several kinds of the plough and charka, also of dalla, 
sleigh, khora, harrow, hoe, and several machines for clean- 
ing and husking rico, but all in the same rude state in 
which they would have been exhibited had the collection 
been made in the reign of Rajq Vikramnditya instead of that 
of Rani Victoria. We do not find fault with them for their 
simplicity of structure, neither do we mean to say that they are 
not adapted to the purposes for which they are used; on the con 
trary, we are inclined to believe, that soveral of the improved Eu- 
sn tools would not be so well suited to this country, because 
of her climatic peculiarities and diversities; but that our agri- 
cultural implements are susceptible of considerable improvement 
_ ne sinnitted by all, and beled improvement must be st 
e loptit @ principles exhibited in the correspondin, 
Burcpean ectines, ind modifying the details with reference te 
the soil and climate of India. Indeed, that they should have 
continued in the eame primitive state, shows that the desire of 
improvement has not actuated the people of this land, and that 
the faculty of invention, which has wrought miracles elsewhere, 
has unfortunately not been called into existence here. Agricul- 
ture has been practised here from time out of mind. We find 
invocations to Bornu in the Vedas; but we nevertheless 
find it still in a very backward condition, which must be 
attributed to several causes, euch as' the exuberant fertility 
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of the soil, the fewnese of wante, and the institution of caste. 
The last canse has operated, perhaps, more powerfully and 
prejudicially than the others. By rendering all trades and 
profeasions hereditary, it has effectually barred improvement. 

y interfering with division of labor, it has rendered it com- 
paratively fruitless, und deadencd all incentive to exertion. 

‘he institution might have been adapted to an early state of 
society when it was framed, but it ie obviously repressive of all 
progression, ‘ A perpetual succession” {to qnote the words of 
alively writer) “from father to son, of jewellers or tailors, 
© of joiners or smiths, dooming every boy that is born in 
‘ ibe line to follow ine ot his fathers followed, us moat 
* dreary eameness—a dead level, sweeping away, age after age, 
© till i¢'is lost in the future—a fuming oF the social world ie 
* strata, resting one upon the other, each with its iate 
© deposit of men, as the successive strata of rocks have their 
deposits of fossils, no one of which can ever change its posi- 
* tion in the scale. It is very well for trilobites and saurians 
© to be fixed in strata for ever; they suffer nothing from want 
« of sympathy, and have no impulse to better themselves; but 
* it is not the way for those who live and move, and have a being. 
© It is no plan for a world of brothers; no plan for a world of 
« sinners; x0 plan for a world over which a Providence watches. 
* It was natural as a first thought for securing proficiency in 
* the various branches of trade, acholarship, and arms. But it 
* was not a contrivance to last for ever.”—( Arthur's Successful 
Merchant.) 

The agricultural implements, noticed above, answer well 
enough when the crops are abundant and in favorable seasons, but 
they cannot, like the improved European tools and processes, ex- 
tort any produce from an hagearey a Irrigation appears to be 
the one great thing with the ryot. en he has watered his fields 

jiously, he believes he has done all that is necessary, but the 
other and more important processes and rules are not under- 
stood and practised by him. The rotation of crops is not suffi- 
ciently attended to; and the value of fallowing, weeding, and 
manuring is utterly neglected. While on this subject, we 
may allude to a proposal of the Council of Education, for intro- 
ducing the study of agriculture into some of the zillah schools. 
It was suggested by the visit of their Secretary to Cuttack 
last year, and is worthy of the most attentive consideration 
of the Educational Board and the Government, That the intro- 
duction of an improved system of practical agriculture into the 
Mofussil echools would most beneficial, cannot admit of 
e@moment’s question. We regret to perceive, however, that the 
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members of several of the Local Committees of Education have 
opined that it ie not practicable. We, for our part, do not see 
any reason, why it should not be effected. Thanks to the Agri- 
cultural Society’s exertions, the services of competent malis 
are, we believe, easily available. It is true that the absurd pro- 
judices of the natives will be at first arrayed against the 
study of agriculture, but they will gradually die out as the 
advantages of it arc practically experienced, in the shape of 
increased and superior juce. We fully agree with the 
Jearned Seeretary to the Council of Education, that ‘example 
constantly before their eye” will removo all prejudices and all 
objections, and we sincerely trust that a beginning will be made. 
The increased expense it will involve will, we are eure, be 
more than compensated by the important results. ‘The absence 
of an industrial education for the middle and humbler claseca of 
the people in one of the defeots of the present system paraned by 
the Council of Education, and we hope it will be soon supplied. 
It ie impossible to assign any limits to the agricultural resources 
of the country, and that eo little progress should have beon mado 
in agriculture is a matter of surprise nnd regrot. It is, there~ 
fore, time for India to rise from her sleep of ages, and render 

reelf, what she is evidently intended by Nature to be—the 
granary of the world, 

Among the manufactures of India may be noticed several 
specimens of cotton from Bengal, the Upper-Provinces, Boin- 
bay, and the Decean. Thongh the want of roads, heavy taxa- 
tion, and other causes, havc materially interfered with its exten- 
sive cultivation, yet it is generally admittod, that if sufficient 
encouragement were held out, this country could supply not 
only England, but almost all Europe, with cotton. Wo trust, 
therefore, that the report of Mr. Mackay, the Cotton Commis- 
sioner, will tend to bring about this desirable result. The masa 
of valuable information he has collected can scarcely fail to 
convince the Manchestcr-men of the cotton-producing capa- 
Cities of India, and rouse them to press on the Government 
the paramount necessity of affording every encouragement 
to the culture and manufacture of cotton. But this subject is 
worthy of a more extended consideration than we can now 
afford to give it; and we hope ere long to devote a separate 
article to its discussion. 

It must be gratifying to know, that the products of our 
looms were greatly admired at the Exhibition. And well they 
might, for the Khasa Mulmul, Schoboum, Abrawan, and other 
species of the muslins of Daccs, dieplay a delicacy of touch, and 
« finences and transparency of texture, which defy the imita- 
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tion of Lancashire and Manchester, New York and Maseachu~ 
setts. They are tho finest instances to be found in the world 
of the production of difficult effect by means apparently 
quite inadequate; and although the manufacture bas now 
considerably declined, and no picces are now fabricated of the 
‘amazing fineness that was once attained, yet still the products 
of the Dacca looms must be ded as something wonder- 
fol. There were several varictics of shawls of Cashmerian 
manufacturc, carpets of Mirzapore, and silk, chiefly from 
Rajeshye, Murshedabad, and other districts of Bengal The 
collection of silks comprised Cossimbazar corahe, ailk gown 
pieces, kerchiefs, silk tusser, twisted silk, &c. We are happy 
to perocive, that tho silk transmitted from Rajeshye by Messrs. 
J, and BR. Watson, Mr. C, R. Jonnings, und others, were 
greatly and deservedly prized, and won medals for their 
manufacturers. Though silk is generally supposed to have been 
imported from China, yet from the enquiries we have mado, we 
are inclined to believe, that it is indigenous to this country. Tho 
tusser, gorod, and mulka, haye bcen manufactured and worn 
by the natives from time out of mind—they were doubtless 
very inforior in quality originally ; but that the cultivation 
of tho mulberry is almost as ancient as that of paddy, there are 
several reasons for belioving. 

In the departmont of the fine works, you ace the familiar, 
but not the loss tasteful golaub-pas, utter-dhan, and other filagree 
works of Dacea; you admire also the moasic works of Agra, 
the gold chains of Trichinopoly, the golden girdles of 
Vizanagram, and tho jewelled boxes of Nepaul, the clay figures 
of Kishnaghur, and the ivory figuros of Berhampore. Thoy 
all display great beauty wd cleganos of design and structure, 
and prove that the people of this country are not devoid of a 
fine taste; but that taste has not been so much cultivated as is 
necessary to tho production of works of high art. They have 
not, therefore, attained any excellence in painting or sculpture. 
The pictures that adorn the boitakbanas of the “old Babo” are 
wretched daubs. Our sculpture, though not deficient in convey 
ing a variety of oxpression, has failed to embody life-like views 
of the human figure. It is chiefly employed in the representa- 
tion of Krishna, Radhica, Shiva, and other gods and goddesses, 
Tt occurs to us that the establishment of @ painting class, 
in connection with the principal educational establishments, 
would be very beneficial—it would create and infuse a cultivated 
taste for the fine arts, which would tell most favorably on the 
social and domestic habits of the people. 

This department also compriecs an interesting collection of 

it 
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moueical instraments, such as the tampura, the sitar, the dhole, 
the tabla, the pakaojas, the seranj, the beallah, the bin and 
the rubab. We fear, however, they did not much excite the 
attention or invite the examination of the visitors, for if we are 
not much mistaken, there prevails among Europeans an almost 
universal impression, that the music of India ia not only infinite- 
Jy inferior to their own music, but absolutely deficient in variety 
and sunvit of tones, We have, bowersr, no hesetion i ey 
ing, that tl jis ia a wrong impression, |, dcrived, most ably, from 
the dhawks and dholes, which thunder out their: didcordant music 
in the public streets on pujas and other similar occasions. 

On the comparative superiority of the Kuropean and native 
music, no one ia competent to decide, who is not critically ac- 

juainted with both, but this we belicve may be said, that if any 
thing shows the high mental cultivation of the people of this 
country, itis their music. It has been raiscd by them into the 
dignity. and profundity of @ science, being divided into six rags 
and thirty-six raginis, We are inclined to believe also, that 
though the instrumental music of this country may be inferior, 
yet its vocal music is at least as good in ite way aa uropean 
music. 

It will now be perceived, that this country was very fairly 
represented at the Exhibition. Thanks to the industry and 
energy of Dr. J. M’Clelland, and other members of the Central 
Committee, almost all the necessary articlea produced by her, 
and obtainable either for love or money, were procured, syste- 
matized, and gent to England carefully and timely. Great cro- 
dit must lao be accorded to those native noblemen and gentle- 
men, who contributed to the Exhibition soveral articles of value 
and vertu, like the Maharajas of Nepaul and Cashmere, Raja 
Greeschunder Roy of Ki hur, and Raja Anudnauth Roy 
of Nattore, Babu Ramgopoul Ghose of Calcutta, and Babu 
Denonauth Sing of Benares. 

The collection of the natural products and textile fabrics of 
India, her machines and manufactures, her agricultural tools and. 
implements, most incontestably the antiquity of her ci- 
vilization od the jitude of her resources. She has been, 
from time immemorial, celebrated for the richness of her raw 
material, and the magnificence of her manufactures. The 
industry and skill with which she had worked the former, and 
the elegance and | perfection to which she had carried the latter, 
challenged the admiration and invited the intercourse of other 
civilized ancient nations. That she maintained an active and 
extensive commerce with Persia, and Arabia, there re- 
mains not a shadow of dou! 
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At a time when the ancestors of our present rulers were a8 
little civilized as the subjects of Raja Brooke, the Hindus calti- 
vated philosophy and the fine arts, and carried all their manufac- 
tures to pitch of improvement unexampled by other contempo- 
Yaneous nations. But India—the earliest civilized—the empo- 
rium of the “ gorgeous East”—the fabled land of gold—is now 
enveloped in the Cimmerisn darkness of ignorance and soper 
atition, The sun of civilization has set upon her and travelled 
westward. The ignorance and tyranny of man have strug- 
gled, and successfully at last, against the over-flowing boum 
ties of Nature. The enumeration of the articles sent out to 
the Exhibition proves, as we have said, that the indigenous 
resources of the country are incalculable and inexhaustible, 
and capable of enriching all her inhabitants. She abounds 
both in ngricultural and animal produce, and in mineral 
wealth, in cereals, pulses, and epices of a hundred different 
kinde, in an infinite varicty of vegetable fibrea and animal 
furs, in gums, and innumerable other medicinal substances, 
in minos of copper, and beds of iron and coal. Why, then, 
it may be reasonably asked, is the great mass of the people so 
poor? Why is the condition of the rural population go especi- 
ally and intolerably wretched? Why are they compelled to live 
alwaya from hand to mouth? Why is the name of a ryot 
become a synonyme with poverty and squalor? Why is his 
house a pig-stye, his food of the coarsest rice,—and that often 
insufficient in quantity,—and his dress a piece of tattered rag ? 
‘Why is all this destitution and distress in a land preg- 
nant with all the sourcesof wealth? Because ‘ignorance, the 
most gross and universal, and euperstition, the most debasing 
and demoralizing, have crimped she capscitics and perverted 
the powers, dwarfed the dings, and deadened the 
desires of the people. Social and political causes aluo have 
had a large share in prodncing their degradation, Their 
aversion to travel, and to agricultural and commercial pur 
euits, is at once the cause and effect of that degradation, 
Though their ancestors maintaincd on active commerce with 
the ‘Bay tians and other nations, yet the modern Hindus 
are welled to their home. The iden of leaving their 
country to better their fortunes is equally repugnant to their 
feelings and habits. Locomotion disturbs all their cocial and 
domestic arrangements, and is the bane of their happiness, To 
obtain some enug little berth under Government, in the metro~ 
polis, or in the adjacent district, appears to be the “ail and in 
all” of their exiatence. But to follow the more independent and 
lucrative pursuits of the agriculturist, the manufeturr, and 
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the merchant, is evidently alien to their “second nature.” To 
brave the ocean in search of employment, however honora- 
Ie and profitable, or to chalk out a new plan in a new country, 
appears to them to be chimerical and absurd, Agriculture 
and manufacture are considered degrading occupations, and 
even subordinate and inferior employments under Government 
are preferred to them. Happily, these prejudices are dying out 
among the educated classes of the natives, but even they are 
not 20 deeply and practically impressed with the advantages 
of those occupations as id be wished. In fact it must be 
adnnitted that the expectations of the friends of European edu- 
cation for the better class of natives have, in some respects, 
not been aa yet realized. There seems not to be that intimate 
connexion between the head and the heart of the people of this 
country that exists elaewhere. Of them it may be emphatically 
said— Vident meliora probantque, deteriora sequuntur. 

Among tho political causes, which have crushed their enter- 
prige an perpetuated their poverty, was the iron despotiem to 
which the Hindus were subjected during the Mohammedan do- 
mination. The English Government has afforded several facili- 
ties for the devclopment of the resources of the country. It has 
opened roade—it has excavated cannle—it has established fairs— 
it has offered premiums to private enterprise. But what it has 
done, is as nothing compared with what remains to be done. It 
muat free native industry from the pressure of that taxation, which 
now operates prejudicially to it—it must cherish native enter- 
prise by stimulating and rewarding native ambition, and thercb 
afford the best answer to the severe, but not wholly ‘anuerited, 
re ch ately cast upon it by the London Times. 

¢ is impossible to estimate adequately the benefits that 
would accruc to India from the development of her vast re- 
sources. It would change the whole aspect of the country. 
‘Where we now see jhils and puddles reeking with miasmatic 
emanations, and ‘sendin forth the seods of fever and cholerr, 
there would be high and rich cultivation. Whore we now seo 
deep olay rnts and impassable roads, there would be the rail laid 
out and the “ smoky rath” hissing and flying. 

‘We chould then see all those extensive maidhans, which now 
Tie waste, cultivated with paddy, indigo, date, aud mulberry trees. 
‘We should then see those thick and impervious jungles, which 
are now the abodes of the tiger and the wild-boar, converted into 
populous and smiling villages, dotted with factories and zemin- 
dari cacheries, and intersected with carriage roads. We should 
‘no longer see periodical famines decimating the population, but 
plenty and happiness blessing the labors of the poor. We 
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should no longer see the zemindar and the ryot living and act- 
ing towards each other as beasta of prey and beasts of burden. 
Yes! we should no longer eee the ryot living in a wretched 
hovel, and trampled upon by the zemindar, and fleeced by the 
mshajan, and victimized by both, through the instrumentality 
of those courts of justice, which are intended to protect him. 
‘We should see him lodged in a nent and eubstantial house, and 
surrounded by those necessaries and comforts of life which are 
enjoyed by the peasantry of Europe. We should sce him a 
man of some capital, and investing that capital in the cited 
ment of his jote. We should see him a man of some know- 
ledge, and employing that knowledge in nsscrting his rights 
when invaded and outraged by others, We should ece the 
educated and respectable natives no longor louking up to 
Government alono for employment, but ready to proceed, axe 
in hand, to the Mofussil, or, if need be, to travel to foreign and 
distant countries, and there eke out a fortune. We should sea 
them jostling the Eur not only at the desk, as is 
now the case, but belind the counter, in the factory and 
the mill, at the anvil and the loom. "Such a happy pio- 
tare, the outlines of which we have attempted to indicate, is 
not the visionary dream of an cnthusiast, but would be realized 
in all its integrity and fulness, if capital and energy and enter- 
priso were honestly and perecveringly directed by the natives 
of the soil to the development of her latent riches. They have 
plenty of capital, and 1o say that they have no energy or enter- 

rise would be to pronounce « libel on human nature; for though 
long curbed by the bridle of Mohammedan oppression, yet it 
has not been annihilated. Let us therefore trust and pray, that 
the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 may be conducive to the 
Social and economical regeneration of India, by opening the 
eyes of the natives to her “proverbial resources” and stir- 
ring them up to their development by inviting more largely 
European capital and Euro) enterpriee, and by inducing 
the Government to remove al obstacles, and afford all facilities 
for the production and exportation of the products of her 
opulent soil. 

Let us trust and pray, that the Industrial Exhibition may not 
only be subservient to the improvement and elevation of her in- 
dustrial condition, but tend to awaken the attention of England 
tothe true worth of thia “ brightest jewel in her crown,” and to 
‘borrow (with eome alight alterations) the words of an eloquent 
living geome to marry England to India in the covcnant of 
 eocial, intelloctusl, and spiritus! relationship, and to make the 
waters of tha Thames, as it were, in an ecstasy of gladness, at 
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20 auspicious a union, kies those of the Ganges, and cause the 
foresta of Ancient Albion, in the exuberance of sympathetic 
delight, to clap their hands over the spioy grovea and palmy 
plains of India. 


‘The two works, whose titles we have placed at the com- 
mencement of this article, reached us only after the article 
iteelf was written; we do not therefore attempt any reviow 
of them, but only express the satisfaction we have experienced 
on finding that the views which we have stated are gene- 
rally in accordance with those of their authors. Mr. Whish’s 
essay is a fine specimen of vigorous, unaffected writing, clear 
thinking, and correct feeling. Its author,—who, by the way, 
mut, we suppose, have been born in [ndia,—discovers no emall 
amount of observation, and presents us with a condensed but 
comprehensive view of the influence of the Exhibition upon the 
moral and spiritual interests of the world. He writes like a 
man and an Englishman, with the catholic feeling of the one, 
tempered and moulded, rather than counteracted or vitiated, 
by the nationality of the other. As a good specimen of his 
mode of writing, we present the following extract :— 

To say that the careful study and the perfect understanding of worka of 
art oulexges the mind, and opus tho way for ino~sased prospority, by 
making known new and easier methods of supplying our waute, is only to 
esy what mast be acquiesced in by all, Bat we go farther ; and say, thet, 
when rightly carried out, it is a very effectual means of inoral improve. 
ment. And it is only iu this view that we aro called upon at prosent to 
consider it. 

For, what is each new discovery of science? it is not an act of creative 
power on the part of the philosopher or the artist It is not that he has 
either added coma new clement to the construction of the world, with a 
ice, or that he bas forosd iate il ervice some hostile 
18 was never intended to benefit by,and which would obey 
him only on compulsion. It is only that he has dived deoper than others 
had done before him, into the benovolence of the Crestor, as hidden in 
Hig works. It is only that he has traced out and laid open some fresh 
instance of the Divine power and wisdom, by which that benevolence was 
ined. We must beware that wa do not praise such 2 benefactor ag if 
he had bestowed the @ iteelf upon mankind ; his praise is thet bi 
hes discovered it, and mada it available. His position is precisely o 
to that of the miner; he Sinda the precious metal, but does not make it, 
Tein to the benevolent forethought and working of God that we owe tho 
gifk itself. ‘The whole carth is a troasure-house—a mine ;* from which we 
may obtain inexhaustible evidences of the goodness of our Creator, It ia 
‘the self-imposed and delightful task of the philosopher to search deeper and 
Geeper still; end when he bas opened and prepared the way, then all ere 
glad to follow, But are wo to gaze about upon the newly unfolded tres 






























* His glory covered the heavens, and the earth wox full of hls praise : und there 
waa the Aiding of bin power —linbaicknk iif, 8, 4 
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sutes with a vacant stare of astonishment, without a thought of Him who 

ake the word, and it was done? Or ere we bound to recognize the fact, 
that each disco! it were, an enlargement of the mirror in 
which we gee reflected the various attributes of the Creator? An intelti- 
gent traveller, who lately nscended Mont Blanc, declares, that, when he 
Teached a certain spot, and from thenoe looked down upon the unspeak- 
able grandeur of the soone before him, the thought that instinctively rose 
to his mind was this —O God! how wonderful are thy works! Similarly 
ought we to be moved by each Licht ved of the human mind over the 
inertness of matter, or the in lity of more subtle agencies. We 
should view them as additional proofs of forethought aud goodness in the 
working of Him who prepared the oarth for the residence of man, E: 
event which helps to overcome the sloth and indifference of men’s mi 
nd to allure them to the careful consideration of such conquestr, may wel 
‘be expected to lead them toa mora adminog and adoring love of God ; at 
Jeaat it gives them the knowledge which may bocome the foundation of that 
holy feeling. 

Upon this ground, then, among others, we hope that moral good will 
arise from the Great Exhibition of Industry. 

It is peculiarly satisfactory, as indicating the importance at- 
tached to the contributions furnished by this country to the Great 
Exhibition, that amongst the“Lectureson the Results,” delivered 
before the Society of Arts, Manufactures and Commeres, there 
is only one dovoted to the consideration of the arts and manu- 
factures of a particular country, and that that country is India. 
It ia also matter of congratulation, that this eubject was com- 
mitted to Dr, Royle, a man than whom, although there may be 
some who have more aequaintance with particular branches, there 
ia probably not ono living who knows so much, regarding ail the 
branches of Indian produce, and arts, and industry. Consi~ 
dering the immense range of subjects that the lecturer had to 
handle, it is amazing how much information, regarding almost 
all of them, he has combined to condense into a single lecture ; 
and all is clear and intelligible, even without the plates and 
epecimens which wore exhibited in illustration of the lecture 
at ita original delivery. 
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Ant. IL—1, Mlustrations of the Literature and Religion of the 
Buddhiste. By B. H. Hodgson, Serampore, 1841. 

2, Notes on the Religious, Moral, and Political State of India, be- 
fore the Mohammedan Invasion. By Colonel Sykes. London, 
1851. 


8. The Pilgrimage of Fa Hian. Calcutta, 1848, 

4. Christianity in Ceylon, By Sir J. E. Tennent, London, 1850. 

5. Introduction d I?Histoire du Buddhisme Indien. Par E. 
Burnouf. Paris, 1844. 

6. A Manual of Buddhism. By R. 8. Hardy. London, 1868, 


No form of religion is so wide-spread as Buddhism. By the 
best authorities its followers are said to be more than three 
hundred milliona* It prevails over most of the fertile and 
populous regions of South-eastera Asia, It is the prevalent 
form of religion in Burmah, Siam, An-nam, Japan, Thibet, ond 
Loo-choo; in Ceylon, Nepal, Mongolia, and the splendid is- 
lands of Malaysia, it is widely diffuacd ; whilet, with the excey 
tion of the aristocratic, political disciples of Confucius, and the 
rational, philosophical followers of Laou-tsze, the unnumbered 
millions of China worship Buddha. As the religion of one- 
third of the human race, as a system oxhibiting some singular 
developments of the religious faculty, and aa a form of belief 
exerting a most mighty influence on the destinies of numerous 
nations and countless individuals, it merits our thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

Justice to ourselves, as well ae to our readera, requires the 
statement, that whatever may be written in the present day 
on Buddhism must lie open to future correction. The esote- 
ric principles of thie wide-spread system are but imperfectly 

* Hasse) estimates tho Buddhista at $15,077,000. Balbi numbers thom et only 
770,000,000; thie ie evidently mach blow tho trac, nnd may bo scooanted for, by 


his eatimating the pbitenta of the Chinese wt 150, rheroas the last 
froperial census gives tho amcobor on 367, which Mr. Gutelaf? deolaros to be 
ae “near the truth a4 can be ascertained.” following estimate was given by 


Profeagor Neumann of Munich, in the Journal Asiatique for 1834, of the number of 
‘Buddhista :— 





‘This number in too low, because thero aro several smaller Buddhist Btates not out 
‘merated, and the disciples of Fo, in China, are probably much beyond two hundred 
millones. 
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known; for although we may easily ascertain what aro its 
popular aspects, it is difficult sometimes to trace out the more 
philosophical and abstract notions which lie hidden beneath, 
and amidst the “ various and varying” forms of this Protean 
religion, to define what are its fundamental principles, ite sub- 
atantive traths; just aa it is difficult to a stranger, when view- 
ing an Indian army, in which are blended cavalry and infantry, 
regulara and irregulars, Europeans and natives, Sheike, Patang, 
Garkas, Rejputs and Hindustanis, to point ont what there 
is which unites them into one mass, distinguishing them from 
other forces, and at the same time binding them to each other. 
Many of the original sources, whence correct information 
might have been obtained respecting the rise and early teneta 
of this faith, have been d ed or mutilated, The fierce 
and terrible straggle between Buddhism aad Iinduism, which 
led to the complete expulsion of the former from India, was 
followed up by the efforts of the latter to destroy every memo- 
rinl of the existence and the power of ita rival. Large and 
massive temples wore either demolished, or divested of every 
Buddhistic peculiarity, and then devoted to the worship of 
Jagannath, of Vishnu, or of Shiva; its literature was destroy- 
ed, and its history perverted or suppressed; hence it is, that 
Hindu writings are of very doubtful value in all investigations 
into early Buddhist history; and leaving the land of its nativi- 
ty, we must search the literature of the vatious nations amongst 
whom it took refuge, would we arrive at even a proximate 
knowledge of its primitive form. 

Another source of difficulty arises from the fact, that the 
Buddhiam of one couniry is ‘very different from the Buddhiam 
of another. Religious error has ever been as flexible as it is 
frail, Buddhism has been pre-eminently so. Mohammedanism 
haa destroyed the systems with which it has come into conflict, 
Buddhism hag absorbed them into itself. Like the supple 
climbing parasitic plants of the tropics, which spread them- 
aclves over every tree and ruin witbin their reach, themselves 
assuming a form from the objects to which they cling, yet 
leaving the form of that object substantially unchanged, has 
Buddhiem spread itself over numerous nations and iaands of 
the sen; too feeble to destroy, it has overlaid and amothered 
the Polytheisma it met, and assumed a form which was dictated 
by the very superstition over which it triumphed. Daring 
the twenty-three centuries of its existence, among nations ro- 
markable for their intellectual subtlety, speculativeness, and 
apathy, it has developed “ phases of faith” which differ almost 
as much from one another, aa they do from avowedly antago- 

KE 
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nistic creeds, In Nepal it has incorporated within itself much 
of Hindu mythology; in Ceylon, it has aseumcd an atheistic 
form; in Thibet, it is theocratic; in China, “ it acknowledges 
¢ gods many and lords many, its principal divinities are god- 
* desses, together with innumerable other feigned deities, 
« presiding over individual, local, and national intereste;”* in 
Camboja, “ it is nothing else but a vast and absurd Pantheism, 
« which covers with its veil a hopeless Atheism.”{ And from 
viewing it merely in its local aspects, various writers have been 
led to give the niost conflicting definitions of tho leading princi- 
ples of tho faith of Guadama. It hasbeen represented “ sometimes 
ae almost perfect Theism ; sometimes as direct Atheism ; aome- 
times as having the closest analogy to what in a Greek philo- 
sopher, or in a modern philosopher, would be called Punthcisw ; 
sometimes as the worship of human saints or heroes; some- 
times as altogether symbolical ; sometimes ae full of the high- 
« est abstract speculation; sometimes as vulgar idolatry.”{ All 
these statements are true when made about a form of Bud- 
dhism, but thoy are manifestly false as definitions of Bud- 
dhism, The investigators into oriental systems of religion 
need to be aware, lest like the two kniphts on the opposite 
sides of the statue with the and silver shield, they too 
dogmatically declare that opinions are truco, forgetting 
that the opinions of others are equally 20. 

Another reason why diffidence is most becoming when wri- 
ting on this subject, arises from the fact, that we are in posses 
sion of only a small Portion of the existing literature of the 
system, Turnour and in Ceylon, Hodgson in Nepal, 
and Colonel Sykes in India, have brought valuable Buddhist do~ 
cumenta to notice, whilst Burnouf, Klaproth, Lassen, and others 
in Europe havo done much to unfold the syetem to our viow ; 
but the wisest of them have felt that it was reserved for a future 
age to solve those mysterice, which they could but imperfectly 
unravel. Although, os with Hindoiam, it is to be feared that on 
eome questions, especially of an historical nature, light can never 
more be shed, yet there are others from which the darkness of 
ages ehall ultimately pass away. 

As an illustration of the correctnces of some of the previous 
remarks, we may allude to the conflicting statements made by 
different writers respecting the time when Guadama lived and 
died. A Thibetan author of the sixteenth century mentions 
no leas than fourteen different calculations mado to fix the date 


* China; by Professor Kidd, 


t Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. vin, p. 805, 
} Maurice's Religions af the World. 
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of his death. Boblen gives a list of thirty-five dates of the 
eame event, The time when he flourished has been fixed at 
yarious periods, ranging over more than 1800 years. Some 
Thibeten writers state that he died 2420 years B.C. The 
Chinese and Japancse tell us that he was born 1029 years 
B.C., and died 950 B. C., although other Chinese docu- 
ments place his birth 688 years B. C., and his death 609 
B.C.* The chronology of the Rejatarangini, a Cushmerian 
history, gives the early part of the sixteenth contury B. C. 
ae the poriod of his death; whilet the Singhalese annals give 
the year 543 B.C. as the date of his death, when he was 
about cighty years of age. The last date is probably very 
nearly correct. Some writers have attempted to reconcile these 
varying statements by suggesting that there were ecveral 
Buddhas. Without denying that Buddhism existed in some 
form before the age of Grunatdama, we may state that the eug- 
estion of several historical Buddhas is based upon very imper- 
Foot evidence.t 
Sakya Muni, Sakya Sinha, or Guadama Buddha, the founder 
of the system which bears his name, waa born at Kapila, in the 
kingdom of Magadhs, not for from tho modern city of Lucknow. 
Tie is anid to have been the eon of a king, and the various 
accounts of his life aufficieatly indicate that be was of superior 
ravk, Like Confucius, whom in many respects he resembled, 
it ia said he spent the carlicr period of his life in princely 
enjoyments; but on arriving at maturity, he broke away, like 
our Henry the Fifth, from his youthful associations, that ho 
might pass his days in retirement and meditation, or in the 
sterner duties of religious proselytism. For several yoars,— 
somewhat reliable tradition informs us—he lived in the practice 
of rigid austerity, but sftorwarda adopted a more genial mode 


‘* ‘That tho highcr date of the Chiness is to be rejected, and the Binghalese pro= 
ferrod in ita stead, be how by he falowg tae wrote state that 


tter 

‘Again W's genorslly eclnowlotged by these nations that arene the higher Ste, 
it: snort owler nations assome ig 

{hat the wocond revision of tho sacred ‘Writings took place during the reign'of Asoke, 

0: after che death of Sakya; Usk nce be dewrshed about the middle of the 

tind ectay B, tha death ‘Goadama could not have taken place 900 years be 

oar ers 

‘The question is, were the martal Buddhas, who aro said to have preceded Salys, 

i ed perouages ox aro they myths? Buddhist history begins with Guadarsa, 

and ail that we know of provious events is eid to be the result of his special reve, 

ation, ‘There ls, however, reason tw Delleve, that even aleya himself was opposed 

‘by a relative of his awn om some point reluting to the number of Buddhas whe het 

airendy existed ; and from Fa Hisn, we learu that, when be was in India, there wot 
sect who ecluowiedged the Buddhas anterior to Sukya, but rejected him, 
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of life, because convinced that the mortification of the fleck 
was inefficaciona to bring blessings to the soul. When first he 
beeame a religious teacher, he is said to have been reaerved 
in the declaration of his views, probably because they were 
abstract rather than practical. Unlike his proselytizing succes- 
sore, yet apparently hke the Rishis and Mums of his own land, he 
selected such disciples as he supposed capable of comprehend- 
ing his ideas and of sympathizing with them; but—whether 
from his growing popularity, his t benevolence, or his 
eltered senate, we know not neers developed a nore 
jopular form of instruction, ethical, part] ilogophical, 
ba partly religious, ond proclaimed it himself through 4 con 
silerable part of Central India. Magadha was the stronghold 
of his followers, and his own most frequent residence ; its Kings 
espoused his cause, and lent their influence to epread a doctrine 
so favourable to the conservation of their privileges, He is 
said to have attained to eupreme intelligence, or to have become 
Buddha, before his death, which took place te the north of 
Patna, in the neighbourhood of the mountains of Nepal. 
‘What may have been the actual character Sakya 
Sinha, and how far he was influenced by pare, benevolent, and 
exalted motives, it is difficult to define, since we are left but 
with few facts to aid us in forming a conclusion; and we must 
resort to n species of induction, which is difficult ot any time 
in rolation to buman character, and cepecially so in relation to 
men who have stood, like Ajax, above the multitude, aud who 
are usually as much unduly depreciated by their enemies as they 
are exalted by their partizans, There is no reason to believe 
that the low ambition of founding a sect, the desire of sup- 
planting tenchere who had overlooked or despised his claims, 
or the love of spiritual domination, were tha motives under 
which Guaidama acted. We are no hero-worshippers in the 
‘Emmersonian sense, nor on the other hand, are we inclined to 
anathematize those master minds who have established great 
religious systems. A profounder investigation, and a less pre- 
jadiced judgment, are beginning to show that they were neither 
the knaves, nor the hypocrites they have been represented. 
Priest-crafts exist becauze people like them. Many a founder 
of n sect hae been led on to his dizzy pre-eminence, much more 
by the desire of the multitude to have a master and a Jeader, 
than from any wish of his own to deceive and mislead, The 
minds capable of exerting the mightiest influence over others, 
are generally of w type incapable of the basenesa of religious 
imposture ; but we cannot pursue this tempting discussion. By 
what mental prooesa Sakya Sinha was led on from the pleasures 
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of a princely youth to the rigid practice of asceticism, and 
then to undertake the difficult and dangerous labours of « reli- 
gious reformer, it is difficult to eay ; however, we are pot wholly 
without light, albeit our path lies through en Indian jungle, and 
night, nnd the rank vegetation of ages obscures and impedes 
our course. 

There is reason to beliove, that like all profound and reflec- 
tive minds, Guadama was inclined to dwell on the more sombro 
aspects of human life, and the more perplexing mysteries which 
are connected with the relations of mankind to the spiritual and 
the future. It is said, that circomstances in his early history 
threw a dark shadow over his prospects, and induced him to seek 
in solitude relief for his own broken spirit, and a remedy for the 
ills under which he eaw humanity suffering. There seems good 
reason to believe, that when he laid aside the habits of an 
ascetic, and became a public teacher and the founder of a pet a 
ho waa influonced chiefly by « benevolent desire to che c 

rogress of error, and to confer on the people a system which, 
in its tendencies, should operate to check evil, and cherish that 
which was virtuous and We cannot but attribute to him 
& profound sympathy with human nature in its vain efforts to 
attain a higher state of purity and freedom than it had then 
reached ;-—a desire to set mon free from the priestly domination 
which cram ar down to the Sass aod e wish to ifiaee 

ciples, which, if not productive of tho largest amount o! 

appiness, should at least the multitude from the 
depths of evil into which they were ever liable to fall; in 
abort, ho seems to have possessed the chief atiributes of a 
wise, benevolent, and thoroughly able reformer. 

‘What position he assumed in relation to the popular and do- 
minant faith, and in what respects that position was altered on 
account of the opposition of his enemies, we are not informed. 
We feel assured, however, that he commenced his career as a 
public teacher, not as the opponent of Hinduism, butas its adhe- 
rent; probably, as the expounderof some dogmas which had for- 
merly been recognised, but were now forgotten and cast aside, 
like the trappings of some gorgeous pageant when it has passed 
away. “It is clear,” says Burnouf, “ that he appeared as 
* one of the ascetics, who, from the most ancient times, had been 
* in the habit of traversing India, preaching morality, respected 
* in eociety in proportion to the contempt of it which they 
* affected: it was even by placing himself under the tutelage of 
© the Brahmins that he entered on the religious life. In fact, 
* the Lalita Vistara shows him tous, when he left his father’s 
* houae, resorting to the most learned Brahmina, in order to 
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« derive from their echool the knowledge of which he was in 
quest. * * * Sakya Muni, or the anchorite of the Sakya 
race, is not distinguished, at firet, from other auchorites of 
Brahminical descent ; and the reader will see presently, when 
I collect the proofa of the les which he had to sustain 
against the rival aacetics, that people, astonished at the 

* persecutions of which he was the object, sometimes asked his 

“opponents what reasons they had for hating him so much, 

« seeing he was only a mendicant like themselves.” 

That Guadama did not begin by assuming a position direotly 
antagonistic to Hinduism, is shewn also by the following consi- 
derations. That attachment to what is believed to be religious 
trath, which leads to a bold, unequivocal, disinterested denunci- 
ation of error, and a repudiation of all its sophisms, is essentially 
a Christian virtue; nor do we remember a single instance 
among heathen nations, in which certain tenets have been 
disinterestedly abandoned only becanse they were erroneous, 
and others as boldly adopted only because they were true. 
On the other hand, numerous instances of mental reservation, 
an unfair and specious interpretation of the popular faith to 
square with the opinions of wiser men, or of down-right 
hypocrisy, will presont themselves to the readers of classical 
history. And there has not been a Hindu sage, from the days 
of Vyasa to thuse of Chaitanya, who has not acted more or less 
on the policy of Kapila, the founder of the Sankya philosophical 
school, who seems to have admitted the existence and liberation 
of the soul as terms into his athoistical system, as Epicurus ad- 
mitted the gods into his, simply that the Prejudices of poly- 
theists might not be shocked by a direct denial of a tenet ac- 
knowledged by the reccived religion, 

A question hero arises, which has relation both to the 
character of Guadama and the carly history of the system 
which beara his name. Which is the more ancient system, 
Buddhism or Brahmiviem? We shall not be expected to go 
fully into this controveray, although it is worthy of lengthened 
remark; at the same time we cannot fairly pass it by. It ia 
alleged by those in favour of the priority of Buddhism, that 
many of the dates assigned for the age of Buddha are far back 
in antiquity beyond the period we have fixed for the apotheosia 
of Gnadama—that the system bears marks of extreme simpli- 
city and antiquity—that there were Buddhas before 
Buddha. We are confident, that as a system of religion, Brah- 
minism is much older than Buddhism; but we see no reason to 
Gonclude that Buddhist opinion did not exist before the age of 
Sakya Muni. There is reagon to believe, that some of the 
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tenets of his system were held by ascetice—perhaps even 
taught aa distinctive matters of faith, long before hi 5 
They might be—they probably were—a part of that surging, 
crude, shadowy mass of notions which bave always becn float- 
ing about in the Asiatic mental atmosphere, waiting for some 
Zoroaster, Mohammed, Hermes, or Vyasa, to give them ‘a habi- 
tation and a name.” It may be poseible, therefore, to ehow that 
inolated tenets of the Buddhist system existed long anterior to 
the age of Guadama; but it was he who founded and syatema~ 
tized the religion, And as no entire system, which has ever taken 
hold of the minds of nations, neither the religions of the ancient 
nations of Europe, nor Hinduism, nor Mobammedanism, have 
emanated as original Productions from one mind, but men of ge~ 
niug, selecting that which was true or fitting in current opinion, 
and amalgamating it with new forms of thought, have created 
faiths more suitable to the age which ave them birth;—it was 
thus with Buddhism, Ideas which Sakys eaw were in davgor of 
being overlaid and forgotten—and ideas which he conceived were 
essential to give compactners and strength to his aystem, were 
mingled that they might form a faith able to satisfy tho cravin, 

of humanity, aud capable of offering resistance to antagonistic 


creeds, 
If then the Buddhist religion originated with Sakya Muni in 
the fifth century B. C. this we aver—it is of course por- 


terior to Brabminiem. But we must offer further proof of this. 
Buddhist history can be traced up with great distinctness to 
the age of Sakya Muni, but no further; whilst Hindu history 
can be traced up to an antiquity to which authentic Buddhist 
hietory Jaye no claim. The Vedas were compiled by Vynea 
about the fourteenth century B. C., but no date for the rise 
juddhism earlier than the twelfth century B. C. merits 
the least notice. The Buddhists of almost every country 
speak of India as the original seat whence their faith was 
jerived, and such concession is surely of great weight, if not 
decisive. The religious literature of these nations constantly 
yecognisea Hinduism as oxisting in the time of Guadama, and 
as offering the greatest jition to the epread of his opinions. 
To cite but one witness, Burnouf, in his Introduction to the His 
tory of Indian Buddhism, gives a long list of Hindu deities, and 
eays— All these deities are those of the people amidst whom 
iy }, With his devotees, lived,”and after quoting several proofs 
that the disciples of Sakya recognised Indra, Brahma, Janam 
dana, and other gods, but as inferior to Buddha, he eaya:— 
These testimonies mark exactly the relation of the popular gods of 
India to the founder of Buddhisw, Jt isevident that be found their wor- 
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ing, and that he did not invent it. + * +Jam 
inced, that if Sakya bad not found around him a pan- 
theon peopled with the gods I bave named, be would have had no need 
to invent, in order to ensure to his mission the antbority which the people 
might refuse to aman. Bakya does not come, like the Brahminical inear- 
nations of Viehnu, to show tho people an stern infinite God desoend- 
th, and preserving, in bia mortal condition, the irresistible power 
ity. Ho is the son of aking, who becomes a religious devolos, 
and who haa nothing to recommend lim to the people but the superiority of 
his virtue and his knowjedge. 
Elphinstone arenes on the same side “ from the improbabi~ 
* lity that the Buddhist system could cver have been an origi- 
6 one.” Ile saya:— 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feeling would imbibo the first 
notions of a God from the perception of powers superior to his own. Even 
if the \dea of a quiescent divinity could enter his miud, he would have no 
motive to adore, but would rather endeavor to propitiate the sun, on 
whioh he depended for warmth, or the heavens, which terrified him with their 
thandera, Still jesa would be commence by the worship of saints ; for sane- 

i only conformity to religious opiuions elreedy established; and a 
n must have obtained a stroug hold on s people before they would 
‘be disposed to deity their fellows for a strict adherence to injunctions, 
especially if they neither supposed them to govern the world, uor to medi- 
ate with its ruler. 

‘Tho Dindu religion presents a more nulurel course. It rose from the 
worship of the powers of Nature to Theism, and then declined into Scep- 
ticism with the learned, and man-worahip with the vntgar. 

‘The doctrines of the Sankya schoo! ‘of philosophers seera reflected in the 
i Biddbs, while the horo worship of the common Hindus, 
it veneration for reliyious ascetics, are much akin to 
nts among the Banddhes. We ere led, therefore, to 
suppose the Brahmin faith to haye originated in eurly times, and that of 
Buddha to have branched off from it at a period when its orthodox tensts 
aad reached their highest perfection, if not shown a teudenoy to decline. 


Perhaps one of the strongest proofs in fayour of the position 
we are maintaining, is the statement of all Buddhist authorities, 
that all the seven Manushi Buddhas were of Brahmin and 
Eshetria descent.* 

Buddhiem had gained s firm footing, and numbered its thou- 
sands of disciples, when Guadama died. Kassyapo was then 
chosen to be the leader of the party or the sect. What were 
his peculiar functions, we are not told; they could not have 
been those of & sovereign pontiff, for the system was too popu- 
Jar in its form, and too hostile in spirit against an catabhe ed. 
hierarchy, to admit of such an office. Probably he was regard- 
ed ag the moat worthy to preside over its communities, and to 


ship alroady ¢: 
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* Hardy nukes the same statement respecting the fwenfy four mortal Buddhas 
‘ho preeoded Gnalama. it may be necvmary to atte, that kriters dita ai to the 
nomtst of mortal who have become Baldlas. 
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guard the conservation of its principles. His influence and 
ability were, however, immediately needed, for, during the first 
Pe after Sakya’a death, it was to call a council at 

ajagaha, the capital of Magadha. The doctrines of Bud~ 
dhism were then defined by the most eminent followers of the 
8 let a the Sutto-Pittaka, sesiben | to Guadama himself, 

1e" led two supplementary ese compose the most 
valued Buddhist ee for ‘te eouneil is suppored to have 
been divinely inspired, that they might tranemit the system, 
pure and authoritative, to future ages,* 

About a century after the death of Guadama, a second coun- 
cil was held, in the year 443 B. C., at Wenali, in dha, to 
suppress some heretical opinions which were held. After the 
degradation of the heretical, the orthodox, in order to check the 
recurrence of schismatic opinion, revised the existing sacred 
writings, and lent them the weight of their authority and influ- 
once. 

Another, and a yet more important, council was held about 
220 years B. ©., at Pataliputra, in the reign of Asoka, who 
used his great influence to spread Buddhism in India, It seems 
to have mot, not only to check a perverted form of the religion, 
but also to suppress the hostility of a party, who had taken 
alarm at the rapid spread of Sakya’s opinions. On this, as on 
the former occasions, the most eminent Buddhists revised the 
formulas of their faith, and, not improbsbly, modified them to 
meet tho wants of an enquiring and a refined age.t 

Buddhism had all along displayed « strong proselytizing ten- 
dency. Beneath the force of that tendency, Hinduiam had been 
obliged to give way, ropuleed, if not defeated; and not onl 
in Magadha, but among numerous Hindu kingdoms, the fait 
of Sukya proseed on with all the prestige of o youthful, 
vigorous, and successful assailant. This tendency was intensified 
and developed by the third council. It set in operation one of 
the most remarkable proselytizing offorts the world has ever aeen. 
‘Missionaries were despatched not only into various parts of India, 
but to Gandhara, the uppor part of the Punjab, to Cashmere, 
to Thibet, the various regions to the north and west of the 
Himalayas, and to Ceylon. 


* The Buddhist age of inspiration is said to have continued for four bundred 
ears. During this period a laige mass of reputed sacred writinga were given, called 
By the Sioghsleso’ the “ Pataladaye, or ‘the three Pittakay, called the Wineyo, 
‘Abtidhamino, fad Sutto-Prtako. these, Buddbiem recognises en immense, 
maazs of sacrod lteratare. 

t Geo Turnour’s Ixiroduction to the Makawanso. Tic fixes the date of a third 
council in 309 B.C, 


LL 
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‘What ied to this extraordinary movement, so unlike what 
might have been expected from any Indian system, is a matter 
of diepute. Landresse and others would lead us to sup) 
that it was rather the resalt of flight from perseoution than 
of spontancous zeal. There is, however, good reason to believe, 
that until several centuries afterwards, no persecution, at least 
of an organized nature, disturbed the Buddhist community. 
‘There was undoubtedly no dubious blending of the proselytizing 
and martial spirit in this movement; not only has the genius 
of the syetem been pre-emincntly peaceful, but widely aa 
it has spread, in no instance has it employed force, Even 
political intrigue has had lees to do with its diffusion than 
with the diffusion of Brahminiem, Mohammedaniem, and even 
Christinnity itself. Whether it was the result of rivalry, leading 
the followers of Guadama to aim at a geographical and numerical 
superiority over their Brahmin adversaries—or, whether it was 
that love for proselytizing which stimulates the religionists of 
every crecil, save the caste-bound Hindu—or, whether it waa 
the j}romptings of an clevated and Lenevolent sentiment—or, 
whether it was the result of one of thoso capricious, sudden, 
mysterions movenients, which occasionally impel the people 

Asia to wake up from ihe lethargic sleep of ages, like the 
forces of naturo when the earthquake heaves, and to perform 
deeds of daring and of energy which are foreign to their ordi- 
nary nature, we profess not to decide. Account, however, a8 
we may for this remarkable™outbreak of religious energy, 
remarkable chiefly for its disinterestedness and peacefulness, 
it stands recorded as a fact on the page of history, al- 
though its causes are hidden amidst the shadowa of n dim 
and distant antiquity. As with modern Christian missions, 
the efforts to diffure abroad the principles of the faith 
were attended by corresponding efforts to spread it through- 
out the land of its birth. These efforts wore attended 
with eignal success, Mr. James Prinsep has attempted to 
show, from the testimony of coins and inscriptions, that in the 
age of Alexander of Macedon, India was under the ralo of 
Buddhist kings. Colonel Sykes speaks atill more positively— 

With reapeot to the general prevalence of Buddhism in India 

from the seventh century B.C. to the seventh century A. D., 

the personal testimony of Fa Hinn, that when he was in India 

there was not a single prince eastward of the Jumna who was 
notof the Buddhist faith, and that it had continued UNINTER- 

Ruprep from the time of Sakya Muni, would seem to render 

further testimony unnecessary, up to the beginning of the fifth 
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« century A. D."* These views, we think, require modification. 
They give a somewhat too wide and too early sway to Bud- 
dhism. It docs not follow that because it was dominant, when 
Fa Hian was in Indis, about the year 412 of our era, that 
therefore it was equally dominant, or equally prevalent, nine 
centuries enrlior, Analogy, as well as facta, would lead us toa 
different conclusion. The testimony of Fa Tian is certainly 
explicit -— As to Hindustan itself, from the timo of leavin; 
© the deserts (of Jeyselmir and Bekanir) and the river (Sumna 
* to the West, all the kings of the different kingdoms of 
«India are firmly attached to the law of Buddha, and 
« whon they do honor to the ecclcsinstica, they take off their 
* diadems.” We aro quite willing to believe the worthy 
Chinese, ix relation to what he actually saw, though he does tell 
ug his own eyes boheld a veritable shadow of Buddha kept as = 
relic by the priests! But like Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and 
other old travellers from the West, he is evidently not a very 
reliable authority when he writes ancient history, or tells us of 
things about which he had only heard. There can, however, 
be no doubt, that Buddhism was very popular in the reign of 
Asoka. Tt was the religion of the monarch, his kingdom was 
vory extensive, and all the vast power he wielded was employ- 
ed to protect and propagate this vigorous faith ; nor can thore be 
any reasonable doubt that it was cither dominant, or exten- 
sively diffused, not only in the North-west of India, but nleo 
in Bengal, Behar, Orisea, Guzerat, and Southern Indin, The 
vast and remarkable antiquarian remaine, found at Ellora, 
Carli, at Amravati in Behar, Rajputana, the Mysoro, and on 
the Malabar Coast, would sufficiently prove this, were other 

roofs wanting. Tho precise date wo shal not presume to fix, 

ut it was somewhere between the second century B, C., and 
the sixth century of our era. 

How waa it that the faith of Buddha thus rose up by the 
side of Hinduism so rapid)y, and attained n vigour 60 great as 
to endanger the existence of its great rival? ‘The reasons must 
be sought both in the now and in the ancient superstition, for no 
great moral revolution hes ever occurred where the causes lay 
entirely cither with the party which triumphed or the party 
which suffered defeat. “Wesce good reasons for supposing, that 
about the time when Sakya Sinha lived, wns, what the Ger- 
mans would call, the age of the developmont of Hinduiem, 
It had emerged from the Pantheism of the Veda into a 
form of Polytheism, different indeed from the hideous conglo- 


® Notes on the Religious, Moral ans Politic & State of India bey \omumedan 
Invasion} hy Cloud Sten ips Melia is ee 
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meration of the present day. yet equally false and almost as per- 
nicious. Along with thisdevelopment, innovations hadtaken place 
as repulsive to the sensibilities of a virtuous man, as they were 
chafing to a Philosopher and offensive to a patriot. Priest. 
Jy power and pride hadgrown up, like the gigantic titheoco 
around the nunagéch, and had left the body-politic, a leafless, 
eapless, lifeless thing, which yet remained only that it might 
sustain the hateful parasite which had brought it to decay. 
"The growth of an idolatry, characterized equally by sical 
groseness and unphilosophical peculiaritics—by an hereditary 
Briosthood—by. the vilest ruperstition, and the consequent 
preciation of the rogal dignity: the exclusion from sacred 
service of many who coveted its honors and its immu- 
nities, nnd the tendency to crush anything in the shape 
of political freedom and Popular advancement, might well 
excite a large amount dissatisfaction and hostility. 
Prince Sidhanto was well fitted to lead a popular move- 
ment, Of royal lineage, benevolent, profound, bold, lent, 
and enthusiastic, he could casily gain the confidence of 
his disciples, and retain that confidence becauso of the plausi- 
bility and comprehensiveness of his views. The retention in 
atem of many essential tencta of Hinduism preserved 
him for a time from open hostility, and not improbably from 
death itsclf, As before stated, he began by being a reformer 
of Hinduism; although probably, like Mohammed, Luther, 
‘Wesley, and others, ho was forced, by circumstances he could 
not control, farther, and still farther, from his original position, 
like a vessel exposed to strong winds and currents when her 
e is bad. Jt is, however, both vain and unnecessary 
to attempt to trace cither the history of his own mental deve- 
opment, or the growth of the system which bears his name. 
Of two Sunes however, we may be sure. Its various dog- 
mas were adopted, either with a view to the conservation and 
consistency of the system; or, that it might present a formi- 
dable front in all cases of aggression. At present we havo 
to consider the causes why it so rapidly spread, in spite of the 
‘powerful system to which it was 
Zt wa favorable to the exaltation of princes and of hing. 
Tn this respect it was politically opposed to Brahminiam. 
The latter system tolerates kings, it doea not exalt them. 
Though monarchical in theory, it is oligarchical in fact ; and 
cligarchical in the worst form—that of an hereditary priesthood. 
The Brahmins rule through the king. The terrible and deci- 
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sive struggle, which there ie reason to believe, once took place 
between the Kshetrias and the Brahmins, sufficiently indicates 
that the Hindu mind has not passively submitted to this 
absorption of power on the part of the priesthood. And the 

eniua of Buddhiem was a revolt against the same odious 

lespotism. It declared that no third party should come be- 
tween tho people and the prince. It left the lattor free.* No 
wonder then that “all the kings of the different kingdoms 
* of India were firmly attached to the law of Buddha!” fe was 
to them what tho appeal of the monarchs of Europe during 
the middleages was to the free towns and people of their 
realma, an effort to become free from & powerful band of no- 
bles, by calling into existence a new power. 

Another feature favorable to the progress of Buddhism 
was ita repudiation of caste. It must have taken ages to 
enable one-half of a nation to make the other half believe 
that they were in ev tespect inferior. It was a doc- 
trine too monstrous to be broached at once—that ono class 
were born slaves for the ial behoof of another, and could 
never by any possibility be anything elee. Even the Hin- 
du mind, yielding oa it is, has shown a disposition more than 
ones to throw off this galling bondage; and never had it 
eo neatly succeeded as when Prince Sidbanto proclaimed 
that all men were alike and equally free. No wonder that, 
Jike the gathering cry of many a patriot leader, it drew around 
him the more thoughtful, the more bold, and the more injured 
of the kingdoms of Northern India! 

The intense individuality and self-consciousness created by 
Buddhism was favorable to its diffusion, It freed men not 
only from the thraldom of caste, and the evils of priestly 
domination, but it quickened the individual energica by its 
opposition to a deadening Pantheism. Each Buddhist was 
thiown back upon himself, and must have felt that he was not 
so much @ helpless unit of a system, as a person posscssed of 
capabilities of the very highest order. 





Tho following possages from the Codo of Mane will show how much the king: 
‘was under the coutrol of the Brahmins :—" To one learned Brahmin, distinguished 


‘ AERE them aX Jet the King his momentomy counsel” (Chap. nage) 
A king, desirous of inn j procoodings, must enter his court of justice, 
‘compossd and sodate in his drtreancts, ith Brahmoina and councillors who 


together wi 
{]kn0w bow fo give advice” (Chap. vid. 1), nt when be cannot iupectsnch airs 
+ in person, et 3 for the of thom = Brahmin of eminent iearning, 
‘Lal that ‘Chief Sade) soso reo amgessorg fully consider 

‘brought before 7 « ng, 
Se, respect atten: a Rrabinine and by thelr 
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Buddhism then waa intended to be popular, and it was so. 
Powerful monarchs delighted to honor a faith which so fully 
recognised their supremacy. Magnificent temples illustrated the 
wealth and influence of its votaries. A new era in literature and 
history was the effect of its diffusion, and the vast multitude of 
ite adherents proved how thoroughly it was welcomed by the 
people. It was not, however, to be expected, that its prosperity 
would be allowed to fow uninterrp ly on. It was too flexible, 
too latitudinarian, and too su |, to commit overt acts of pe 
secution ; but its powerful rival could not be expected to look 
passively on, whilst its temples were being deserted and its tenets 
impugned. By what gradations Buddhiem drew off more, 
and still more, from Hindaiem, and by what events the two were 
brought into collision, we know not; this only do we kuow, 
there was a long, a relentless, and an exterminating: struggle ; 
but the guilty, unscrupulous, jealous priesthood of India have 
taken good care that few remains should exist to witness against 
them ; like a murderer, who, after a deadly struggle with his 
victim, carefully removes every trace of the strife, that no proof 
tay be found to discover his guilt and reproach him with his 
crime. 

The first record of this persecution is in the Kumarica Chan- 
da, which says, that in the 3291 of the Kaliyug, or 196 
A. D., the King Sudraca destioyea the workers of iniquity.* 
‘This, however, could have been but a partial outbreak of reli- 
gious hostility, for Fa Hian as though Buddhism were 
Teposing in prosperous tranquillity at the very commencement 

the fifth century. There seems good reason for concluding, 
that not long afterward, the final struggle commenced. Kuma- 
ril Bhatta is said by Mshdeva, a commentator on the Vedas, 
who wrote about 1300 A. D., to have been the chief leader in 
this persecution, for it was at his instigation that King Sidhen- 
ma issued the terrible decree which breathed nothing less than 
extermination to the Buddhists :—* Let those who slay not be 
« slain, the old men among the Buddhists and the babe, from the 
* bridge of Ram to the snowy mountains.” Kumarila accom- 
lished his purpose, not only ‘by means of the civil power, but 
Ny presenti rabminism in a form at once plausible and for- 
idable. The recognition of the Vedas, ne the basia of all 


© The following passages from the Bhagavat Gita, in the prophetical style, give the 
Winds ides of the cames of the Buddhist schism :—* ‘Thea’ at Ure oommensrant of 


‘be to the Buddhe toe delat eS dl Di : words, 
* ro are ir oa and Dengwas,"—* By his 
“as Duddhes Vide beludes the heredies One cb 
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religious troth, enabled him to give an appearance of system 
and definiteness to Hinduism, such as, for at least some 
time, it had not possessed; whilst his professed intention 
of seeking out the meaning of the sacred writings, gave him 
the opportunity of offering sucha signification os he pleased 
to these dubious statementa which best suited his designs. He 
certainly missed no opportunity of controverting Buddhist 
doctrine, and of denouncing its adherents.” 

The existence of severe persecution abont this period is 
strikingly confirmed by the records of several nations now 
professing Buddhism. Driyen from India, the followers of 
Guadama sought refuge in lands where their fuith bad already 
eon planted, or carried it with them to nations who were 
willing to give them shelter, At the end of the fifth century, 
the hicrarch of the Buddhists left India, and sought in China 
an asylum where he might preside in peace; and shortly after, 
at the boginning of the following century, Dharma, the son of 
an Indian monarch, eaid to have been descended from Prince 
Sidhanto himsclf, entered Chins, and by his zeol and in- 
fiuence did much to consolidate the Buddhist faith. From 
China it acoms to have spread to Japan, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
and the remote islands of the Lastern acas. About 530 it was 
introduced into Corea, Toward tho end of the century, a large 
number of priests and idols arrived in Japan from India. 
Buddhism was introduced into Java during the sixth and 
eevonth centuries, when multitudes of Hindu emigrants arrived 
there, and in the various islands of the Indian Archipelago.t 
Like a strong adversary, however, whose menus of defence are 
not speedily exhausted, and who, though driven from one 
strong position, yet retains the power to turn back to another, 
and bravely renews the conflict there, Buddhiam, no Jonger 
caressed by kings ond honored by millions of their subjects, 
yet lingered in several parte of India. Al Edrossi mentions it 
as professed in Guzerat in the twelfth century. About the same 
time, » Buddhist dynasty reigned in Bengal, whilst in the Dec- 
can it lingered until the ninth, or perhaps three hundred yeare 
later. And now, throughout the whole of Peninsular tadin, 
not a single Buddhist remains! Not only hes its existence 
ceased, but the very memorials of that existence are almost 


© ‘The Corala Uttpatti, written about A. D. 800, chiefly relating to Malabar, states 
that Kumarila visited tut country, and succeeded in entirely expelling the Buddhiste, 
Other secomnts affirm his earnest real to suppress Buddhism. 


+ The Asiatic Rewsarches, vol. vi, p. 261, 
} Hafilcs History of Java. 
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lost, and we who seek to construct its strange history from 
the broken fragments that are left us, are like travellers amidat 
the mysterious ruins of the cities of Central America: we 
tread with uncertain steps, surrounded by the ruins ofa people, 
whose place of glory has been utterly overthrown, and whose 
only memorials in the land over which they once proudl: 
reigned, are the wrecks of their former greatness, to whicl 
even a strange people lay clai 

But what are the rrinow es of this system, which thus 
rose up side by side with Hinduism, until, too formidable to be 
tolerated, it was cast out from the place of its birth, like Ish- 
mael from the tents of Abraham, and found a habitation 
nmong nations which comprise one-third of the population 
of the world? Religious error is always difficult to define. Cha- 
neleon-like it varies with the change of circumstances. It is 
controlled, not by principle, but by expediency, and therefore 
its faithful delineator ofttimes has to re paradoxes and 
contradictions which it is vain to attempt to combine in one 
homogeneous system. Wo believe it is in the writings of 
Archbishop Whately, that we have met with the remark, that 
before the introduction of Christianity, excepting among the 
Tews, no people bad over thought it wos absolutely necessary 
that the dogmas of a religion should be believed on the simple 
ground that they were true. Had this obvious principle beon 
acted on, how much of the ancicnt forms of Polytheism would 
never have been dreamt of, or if dreamt of, rejected at once, 
and for ever, Man, howover, is no ardent lover of pure religi- 
ous trath, and is therefore easily led into error. “The people 
imagine a vain thing,” and are too ignorant, or too indolent, or 
too superstitious, not to believe their own lie, Tho priest 
winks at the delusion, for religion is not with him a thing that 
is true, but a thing which is profitable. The philosopher cares 
not to correct the error, as long as it cherishes a false tranquilli- 
ty. And thus every false system has been liable to endless 
mutations, which, whilst indicating the weakness and ignorance 
of man, as really show that he feels his need of something more 
divine than he has yet attained. The classical scholar need not 
be reminded of the difference existing between the Polytheism 
of the ages of Romulus, of Augustus, and of Julian ; nor of its 
diverse aspects as viewod by the peasant, the politician, and the 
priest. Still more variona have been the forms of that inde~ 
seribable thingcalled Hinduism. Nor is this surprising! A reli- 
gion which comes not to man with the lofty demands of divine 
Tight, requiring absolute and unconditional submission to its 
claims, because founded on truth; instead of moulding wan’s na~ 
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ture, according to ita own abstract form and it, will iteelf 
be modified and changed in obedience to the capricious will of 
ita adherents. Duddhism illustrates these remarks. The prin- 
ciples taught by Sakya, twenty-three centuries ago in North~ 
enatern India, have been singularly developed during their 
cheqnered history of conflict, defeat, and triumph. The most 
detnving polytheinn, the most, subtle philosophy, positive 
athciem, servile hero-worship, and the grossest pantheism, have 
become identified with Buddhism in the various states where 
it is paramount, Neverthelces, there aro certain idens which 
lic at its basis, whatever form it may have assumed; and 
to thesc, rather than to the discrepancics and minutie of 
the aystom, wo ehall now address ourselves. 

Adi-Buddhy ia the supreme sclfexistent god, He ia in- 
finite, eternal, without members or passions, dwelling in un- 
broken peace and boundless happiness. The relation of Adi- 
Buddha to the universe, it is not so casy to define, for whilst 
yomo eny “he delights in making happy every senticnt being, 
* he tenderly loves those who serve him;—his Majesty fille all 
with reverence and awe. Heis the assuager of pain and grief ;” 
—there are others who tell. us that he dwells altogether apart 
from mundane affairs, and has never awoke from the rofound 
Teyoso in which ho ever exists, but to perform one single act 
of creative power. 

It is onc of the peculiarities of Buddhism and Brabmiuism, 
that, whilst acknowledging a Supreme Being, they practically 
ignore his existence, by recognising others na the crentors of 
the universe, the objects of worship, and the awarders of 
inan’a destiny. Brahma has not a temple in India, He is 
two abstract—perhupa too great, to be worshipped by those 
who delight in contemplating the moro palpablo qualities of 
Ram, Krishna, and Shiva, Adi~Buddha is equally 9 sub- 
lime, impalpable, undefined creation of the oriental mind, ima- 
pact rather than conceived of; the apex of a grand re~ 

ligiona theory, but too abstract a conception of the human in- 
tellect in its most eubtilo development to be either devoutly 
fenred or deeply loved. Some philosophical systems, indeed, 
divest him of all sentient qualities, and attribute to tho material 
universe those active endowments and forces which devclop the 
varied phenomena which we see around us.* Even those who 





* ‘Though popular Budihiam fe certainly theistic, there can be no doubt that, 
prdaso i EB instance the Swebbnvha Futons Grsared by i rete 
fr auhontie and peatkese, ihe doual of tamaterainys the that matter 
is the sole substance; the attribution to matter of tho qualities of activity, intelli. 
gence, and ation, can caly tend to one conclusion. Yet the pant 
Philosopher, who believes that matter thinks, possesses merit, resolves to devalap 
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believe him to be the self-existent one, take very different views 
of the relation subsisting between him and the creation, although 
the orthodox generally agree in regarding him as the primal 
cause of existence to all things. Sambhu, or the eelf-oxietent, 
was before all, andalone; he conceived the desire—Prajnya— 
of creating ; that desire at once led to the thing desired.* 
Thie creation, however, was not ultimate, but the first step 
of a series, which was to result in the gilt of existence to 
iuferior intelligences. The desine of Adi-Buduha brought 
into existence five Dhvani-Buddlas, or divine intelligences. 
So inherent ix the conception of listleas repose to the ori- 
entol idea of divinity and happiness, that even the Dhyani- 
Buddhas must delegate the tuxk of creation to others, Each 
one therefore pretluced, by means of bis divine energy, 
another being called his con, or Buidhbisatwa. According 
to one theory the Buddhisatwas were the actual crentora of the 
universe, each one Wing the framer of a certain mumber 
of worlds; but the more popular view is, that four of theso touk 
no active part in the production of nature, being absorbed in the 
worehip and the contemplition of the Supreme; and that the 
work of creation was accumplished by the fifth, named Padinn 
Pani. But here agnin a difference of opinion prevnils, for it 
is alleged by some that Padma-Pani was only the creator of 
the creators, having called into eaistence Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva, to whom he delegated the task of creating, pre- 
serving, and destroying the universe. 

It does not fall in with our design, neither does it accord 
with our inclination, to enter fully on the enbject of Bud- 
dhist coamogony. Our readers certaiuly would not thank us 
for our pains in endeavouring to enlighten them on a subject 
bo confused, elaborate, nnd worthless; to those who have a 
taate for such knowledye, we recommend the firet chapter 
of Mr, Hardy's Manual of Buddhism. Tho creation is 


itaclf In all thous forts of beauty snd of harmony, which our world dinplayn, may 
speak of Adi-Bnddhn—supreme intelligenco—as ‘as the most dorout of ‘Bon 
4268, but they do not mean the same thing. 

* A diffcrent theory ie taught Ly some, Bnddbs—intelligence, operated upon 
‘Dharma—matter, which led to the production of Saugha—the actual creative power 
‘hich devclops ‘all the phenomena of the existont unverso. This triad, of Intel- 
ligence, Matter, avd an nfivenco produced by the former upon the latter, oF 
‘according to some, by tbe iatter upon the former, bas no resemblance to the Hindn, 
triad. It is a much wore profound conception ; and whilst it ls more philosophi- 
cal, it is at tho same time more dangerous ; for in the caxo of Buddha—by which 
Joie wth attr Selng regaried en the frat ofthe Wi or woleney i panels, 

Joined with ma any a8 4 ‘one 
ule, whew Dora, hel te be ‘Ache i key to De tbe Charybdis 
‘wpon which the refined speculator ‘a whacked. 
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composed of a great variety of worlds or mansions. The 
highest, called Agnishtho-Bhuvana, is tho abode of Adi- 
Buddha. Next to this arc ten, (some say thirteen,) Bud- 
dhisatwa-Bhuvanaa, into which, according to their merits, the 
followers of Buddha are admitted when they die. Ranking 
noxt to thota aro eightcon mansions, called collectively Rupya- 
Vachara, ‘These belong to Brahma, and his devout worship- 
pers are eventually received into them," 

Below these are six mansiona, called Kama-Vachara, subject 
to Vishnu, and prepared to receive his followers. Next to these 
are the three mansions called Arupya-Vachara,over which Maha- 
deva prevides, Aftertheae aro the Wiavanne or mansionsof Indra, 
Yama, Surya, Chandra, the stars, the plinets, Agni, Vayu, and 
the earth, the physical features of which are much the same 
as those descrilied in the Hindu Puranas, Lclow tho earth are 
the infernal regions, called Patalss ; six of these are tho abodes 
of various suprrnatural beings, chicfly of a malignant nature 5 
whilst the eeventh is divided into cight parts in which punish- 
ment ie inflicted according tu the demerits of the condemned. 
These punishments extend throngh periods of incrteulable 
duration, and are of every variety. Dinte even might have 
guthered from thom conceptions of horror aud of agony, which 
would have deepened the gloom of his Zvferno, Four of the 
great hells are intenecly cold, ani four intenecly hot: and some 
of the vietins will alternately cuduro the agonies of both. To 
be torn to pieces with red hot irons, ground to atoms between 
fiery mountains, transfixed on iron spikes, to Le cut and torn by 
tho swords and spears of demons, and wove yet more unendurable, 
are reserved for the guilty. These punishments, as might be 
expected, are not always iuflicted on the principles of rigid jus 
tice ; sometimes actions of the most diesimilar kind are pu- 
ed in the same degree, and frequently an offence of a very 
ing nature is visited with tortures of the severest kind, 
whilst deeds of moral delinquency are passed elighily by. 

The following catrect illustratcs this, as well as other observa: 
tions we have made:— 

Tho infernal days and years differ from thore on enith for every day 


in the great hells 1s equal tee thourand toncetial seas; while iy seine. 
of the small hells it cquals GOO years. 1 otters 700, and mn titer 4 KOO, Lab, 
























* Tt will he remmhed how cstensively the mythology of trdia iw infer ite 
+ into Budeiisne. pmple our business to slcte such avernaties as Brahe a and 
his worshippers having supernataral abodcs amidst the beavaus ul Buddlaem, not to 
explain then, 
 Hodsvon's Mastraions of the Eiteratre and Religion of the Duals, A, vary 
anluute ond evteusivo deseription of the heavens and hells of Burmese Buddhlesn 
vwill be found fu the slxth volume of the Asiatic Researches. On this subject there Is 
considerable uniformity in the descrintions of native authorities, 
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‘Those who are irascible, or eruel, quarrellous, or drunken, who are dishonest 
in deed, word or thought, or who are lascivious, will, after death, in tl 
great hell Seinzi be torn to pieces with glowing hot iro: 
to the col fter @ time their limbs will agai i 
be torn agander, and exposed to the cold ; and this alternation 
endure for 600 inferual yoars. 2ud?y—Those who, either by action or epeech, 
ridicule their proper parents or magistrates, or Rehans, or the old men, or the 
studious of the law; those who, with neta or snares, entrap fieh or other 
animals; all those will be pnvished in the great hell Chalafot for 1,000 in- 
fornal years: ona bed of fire they will be extrnded, and like so many 
trauka of trees, with barning iron sews and hooks, they will be out into eight 
or ten pieces, Srdfy —Thoso who kill oxon, swinc, goats, or other such ani- 
mals, and who are by profession hunters: warlike kings, jisters and govor- 
nore, who oppress the people; all auch will,in the great holl Singato, he ground. 
between four burnmg mountains for 2,000 years 4thly.—Those who do not 
mutually assist their neighbors, and who, on the contrary, deceive and vex 
them ; those who kill animals by immersing them in boiling onl or water 
thove who are drankards. or who commit indorent and foi bidden actiona ; 
those who anor others ; all such will have their bowels consumed by 
fire entering their mouths, This punishmout will last for 4,000 infernal 
yoars.” ("On the Religion and Literature of the Burmans,” Asiatic He- 
searches, vol, vi., p. 219) 

‘The punishments of the guilty, though long, are not eternal ; 
there is hope even for him who suffers for s period far beyond 
our powers of calenlation. Ie may, by the commission of new 
guilt, extend the period of bis doom, or sink info a place of sut- 
fering yet more terrible; or by submission, penitence, and the 
cultivation of a devout nature, he may rise to worlds of suffering 
Jess and Jess abhorrent; nay, he miy not only purge away 
the stains of his pollution, but ultimately acquire an amouut 
of merit which will entitle him to all the bliss uf Nirvana iteelf. 

Like Hinduism, Buddhism teaches the snecessive destruc- 
tion, formation, and existence of the world through periods of 
immense duration. Fire, water, and wind aro the material cau- 
ses of these changes; but the Burmese say that there are 
three evils, luxury, anger, and ignorance, which induce tho 
operntion of these three agencies. 

“ There are three modes of destruction” says Mr. Iardy. 
“ The sakwalas—the space to which the light of a sun, or moon 
extends is a sakwala—are destroyed seven times by fire, 
and the sighth time by water. Every sixty-fourth destruction 
ia by wine 

When the destruction is by the agency of fire, from the period 
at which the fire begins to burn to the time when the destruc- 
tion is complete, and the fire entirely burnt out, there are twenty 
antah-kalpas.* 

































* To convey an idea of the immense of these periods, the following illustra 
tion fs used :—"-Raghty autal-Kulpas make a mabs-lolps. There is u species of clot, 
"fabricated et Bousres, of oottom that is unequalled in tho dclicuoy of ite Kure: 
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From the period at which the fire ocases to burn, to the fall- 
ing of the great rain by which the future world is to be formed, 
there are twenty antah-kalpas, 

From the first falling of the seminal rain to the formation 
of fies sun, moon, rocks, oceans, &c., there are twenty antah- 

ag. 
fter the lapse of twenty kalpas more, a great rain begina 
to fall. 

"Thus there are four great cycles of nuniane revolution: 
1. Of destruction, 2. Of the continuance of destruction. 3. Of 
formation. 4. Of the continuance of formation, These aacn- 
Kya-kalpas make a maha-kalpa. * 

Besides the beings we havc named, thero is a large interme- 
diate cluga between the dii majores and maukind. Tike the 
fanciful creations of other pooplex, they are very varied in their 
attributes; some of them preside over particular worlda, and 
possess anazing power ; others of them are fallen beings who 
yet retain some of their original brightacss; some are the at- 
tendants of the Buddhaz, and not a few resemble the elves and 
fairies of tho western world; generally, however, they aro 
manele akin to the asuras, ghandarvas, and giants of “IJin- 

luiam, 

We now come to the distinguishing peculiarity of Buddhism 
-—the finite nature of nan may develop itself into the infinite 
nature of God. Besides the divine Buddas we have mentioned, 
who form but a part of the speculative theory of the system, 
there is another class, the mortal Buddhas, who oceupy a much 
more prominent and important position, Their number is vari- 
ously stuted, although only seven are partioulurly named ; and 
of these Sakyn was the laet.f ‘This state is only to be attained 
nfter the practice of rigit virtue, extremo self-denial, and pro- 
found meditation for innumerable ages. Sakya Sinha, before he 
was born as Prince Sidhanto, had been a Buddhisat, or candi- 
dato for the supreme Buddhaship, through many a tranemigen- 











Ita worth, previous to being used, ix nnspoakahle ; after tt lis houn used, it 1s worth, 
80,009 nila-harsha» (of the value of tacuty or thirty small siver colus); and even 
when ult, it in worth 12.000 harshas, Were a mew to take a piece of clath, of thhi 
most deheute texture, and therewith to tonch, in the slightest possible manner, once 
ina hundred years, w sulid rock, free frum earth, sixteen miles high, and os many 
bron, the thae would cove mheu it would be nara down, by this imperceptible tritu 
ration, to the sixe of a mung of utniu-sceil, This period would be immotue In its 
duration, trut it tus beon declired hy Buddha that it would not be equal to a inka 
kalpu."—Hardys Manual of Buddhism, y. 1. 
* Hordye Maxual of Buddhism, p. 5. 
‘These have reached their high dignity during the muccersivo yugn of tho existin 
wolidsancther has to appeas beloved cud oF the Kaliyug. “GY provlows ‘worlds 
numerous beings became Buddha, 
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tion; and the legends of the superstition are full of stories of 
the various events which occurred, not only during the eighty- 
three times he was an ascetic, and the fifty-eight times he waa 
a king, but whilst he wasa thicf,a pig, a devil-dancer, and 
afrog] It must, however, be remembered, that many of these 
states of existence were not essential to the attainment of 
supremo beatitude, but assumed as the necessary result of 
demorit ; for oven the Buddhisate are not free either from guilt 
or its penal consequences. 


‘The following paseage will give an idea of the various steps 
by which alone the eupreme state can be attained :— 


For the space of twenty asankyn-kap-inkshas, that is to say, from the 
time that the Manopranidiana, or resolution to become & Mudulia, was frat 
jaed, the thirty Paramitas by Gnatoma Burldhiset, (1.} Ie gave in alma, 
abarity, bis eyes, head, flesh, blood, eliildron, wile, and gubetaues, 
whether persunul or otherwise, asin the Kadiangara bisth. 
he fulfilled the three kinds of dana, yiz., dana-paramita, dang wpa para: 
mita, and daa parumarthn paramita (2.3 In the Bimsidatta biti it 
others of a similar description, he practivvd the sila para or alise 
of tho precepts, iu the three degrees. (3.) In the Chulia Sut 
other similar birthe, he abandoned vast treasmes of gold aud 
numberless slaves, oatile, buffkloes, and other sources of wealth, and thus 
falflied the vaiskroma-paranita, which requires retirement from the 
world. (4.) In the Sattubhatts, aud other buths, he revealed to others that 
which he enw with his divine eyes, and thus fulfilled the praguya paramita, 
or the virtue procerding from miedo. (5.) In the Malin,janaka, and other 
birtha, he performed things execediigly diffienit to be done, thus fulfilling 
the mirya-paramita, or the virtue proceedmg from determined courage. 
(6). In the Keban-tiwade, and othor births, he endured with an equal mind 
the oppenition of unjust men, rogerdiug it as if it wero the pratile of a 
Deloved child, thus observing the Kubunti paramita, or virtue proceeding 
from forbearance. (7.) ln the Muabasuttagama, and other births, he 
spoke the words of truth, thus exercising the satta-paramita, or virtue pro- 
ceeding from truth. (8) In the Terva, and other births, he set his mind 
to that which is excellent, in the most resaiute manner, never giving way 
to evi] in the least possible degree; thus fulfilling the adbishiaus puramita, 
or virtue proceediug froma unalterable resoiution. (9.) In the Nigrodhani- 
ga, and other births, ha gave away that which he enjoyed to eid the necce- 
sities of others, and took upon Linsself the sorrows of others; thue obsery- 
jog the muitri-paramita, or the virtue proceeding from kindnesa and uffec- 
tion, (10) In the Sara, and other births, he regarded with an equal mind 
those who exercised upon bim the most severe orucltics, and those who 
assisted him and were kind; thus fulilting the upakeha-paramits, or virtue 
proceeding from equanimity,"* 


Negative rather than positive results are the reward of the 
being who raises himeel! to the condition of a Buddha. B 
ineana of his mighty efforts, he attains to @ state in which 
desire, anger, ignorance, and every imperfection becomes 
extinguished. ‘The sorrows of life, and—what ie far moro 








































¢ Pojanulinga-Badhormmsratuakare, cited in Hardy's Mamial of Buddhiom, p. 102. 
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leasing to the oricntal imagination—its agitation and restlesa~ 
Lees ae passed ; an immortality of peaceful repose is the loved 
inheritance of the thrice-honoured and happy Buddha; and 
hia intelligence is onlarged almost to the extent of a boundless 
knowledge. 

Gundainn was the Inst who reached this state of coveted 
dignity. ‘Though practically the supreme head of the system, 
itis nevorthelesy difficult to define the relation he sustains to 
our world, It is true that he is represented as the puramount 
lord of the earth and man; it iy truo that he fills n space in the 
Buddhist mind, which neither his six predcecesor4, nor the 
Buddhisatwas, nor the Dhyani-Buddhas, nor even Adi-Buddha 
himself occupies; but whether they have delegated their power 
and their prerogatives to him; or whether, on tho ancient Hindu 
theory of sacrifices and austeritics being suflicient to secure a 

ower not only superior to the gods, but over them, he has 
Become lord of the ascendant ; or whether an irreversible des- 
tiny, to which both himself aud cen beings more divine must 
bow, has fixed him on bis elevate throne ; or whether his Bud- 
dhaship is a Wovition of honour rather thin of power, we find it 
difficult to decide; in fact, traces of ail these ideas are to bo 
found in the crude mara of Buddhist opinion. 

The bliss to which every Buddhist is encouraged to aspire, 
seems closely related to thatattained by Buddha. Two points 
of difference, however, at once present themselves :—the latter 
maintains an individual existence, the existence of the former 
is werged in that of another; the state of the latter is one 
of influence, that of the former is one of inactivity and pas- 
aivencss, The belief in this peculiar forin of final bentitude 
is based on the idea, that the soul is not a distinct individual 
existence, but a part of the caxence of Adi-Buddha, allied to 
the matorial creation by inisfortune and error, and only awaite 
ing the period when it ehall have expiated its guilt, to become 
free from the thraldom of humanity, and allied again to the 
supreme essence from which, in sorrow it has been separated. 
To become free, therefore, from all the mutations and lapaes 
neocssrily contingent on an imperfect and sinful state of being; 
to vanquish those sympathies nnd associations which ally the soul 
toearth, and provent its rieing upward, is the highest aim of eve: 
devotee, and the hope of every follower of Guadama, The pri- 
mary elements of Nirvana are, deliverance from tho perils and the 
sorrows of transmigration, and absorption into the divine essence. 
But the precise nature of this coveted state of existence— 
or non-exietence, it is difficult to ascertain. “In its ordinary 
* seceptation it means ‘ extinct,’ asa fire that has gone out. 
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* Ita etymology is from va, to blow as wind, with the preposition 
* rir used in a negative sense. It menns calm and unraffled. 
* Tho notion which attaches to the word is that of perfect apa- 
‘thy. Other terms distinguish different gradations of pleasure, 
« joy, and delight. But a heaven of impesturbable apathy is the 
© ultimate blias to which the Indians aspire; and in this the Jains, 
* a9 well as the Buddhists, concur with the orthodox Vedantista.”* 
“ Tho nature of Nirvana, or cexeation of being, 7 says one well 
able to give an opinion, “is obvious from this; it is not the des- 
© druction of an cxistent heing, but the cessation of Ais existence. 
© It ia not an absorption into a superior being, aa the Biahming 
* teach; it is a retreat into a place of eternal repose, free 
* from further transinigration ; it 18 not a viofent destruction of 
« being, but a complete and final co-sation of existence." Most 
Buddhists, however, do not attach the latter idea to Nirvana. 
Tho following definition by a Burmese chicf pricst gives the 
more popular interpetation of the term:— When n person is 
* no longer subject to any of the following miseries, namely, 
* to weight, old age, discace, and death, then he is said to have 
* attained Nirvana. No thing, no place can give us an adequato 
* iden of Nirvana; we can ouly say that to be free from the four 
« above-mentioned miseries, and to obtain salvation, is Nirvana. 
© In the ewme manner, as when any person labouring under o 
“ sovere disease, recovers by the assistance of medicine, we say 
* ho has obtained health; but if any person wishes to know 
¢ the manner or canse of his thus obtaming health, it can be 
* anawered that to be restored to health, siynifiea no more than 
* to be recovered fiom disease. In the same manner only can we 
« epenk of Nirvana, and after this manner Gauduma taught.” 
The extinction of cxistence can never become a popular be- 
lief, much ics can it become tho object of strong desire and 
devout hope. From the dark unfathomable abyss of anvihils- 
tion, the epirit turns abhorrently away. But the Buddhist 
does not turn away from Nirvana; on the contrary, he antici- 
ates it as a delightful repose from all the ills of life, and aa the 
fappy Tecompense of meritorious effort. It is a prize worth 
struggling for, not a gulf to he shunned. Annihilation, there- 
fore, though a correct definition of the word Nirvana, is not of 
the thing itself. But separate existence is lost; yet that loss 
ia not the cessation of enjoyment. In what way the individua- 
lity of the soul can cease by being merged into the higher life 
* Colotrocke’s Essays on the Philorophy of the Hindus, sce v., chap. v. 
alate Bee aan ths Append ‘to Leo’ Translation of Ribeyro's Ceylon, 
2 Aniatic Researches, London Editon, vol. v1, p. 268. 
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of the Supreme, and yet its perfection and bliss be enlarged, is 
one of these fino imaginings which can delight and eatisfy the 
highly apeculative mind ; but how many minds there must be, 
which find no firm footing on euch a refinement, and are forced 
downward into the abyss of adarkcold Atheism! Perfect and 
unaseailable repose, then, is undoubtedly the chief element in the 
conception of Nirvana; yet not auch repose as may be illustrated 
by the calm peace of the soul, when the truth is known and loved 

ter many # weary effort to find it; rather it may be compared 
to the effects of some strong opiate, when, in a state of pro- 
found apathy, the mind, incapable of vigorous thinking, indulges 
in vague day-dreams and fitful imaginings, which cost it not 
an effort. 

The attainment of Nirvana is delivcrance from the eddying 
vortex of transmigration. That, like most oriental opinions, has 
both a popular and a philosophical aspect. It is the general 
notion, that the same soul through an indefinite number 
of births, the nature of which depends on the moral qualities 
of the one immediately preceding. Another view differa come- 
what from this, The state in which any soul may be at pre- 
sent, it is said, is not necessarily the result of what happened 
in the state just before it, but it may be the consequence of 
some actions performed in a state long since paseod.* Specu- 
lative Buddhism is much more refined than evon this. “The 
« general mass of the Buddhists of Ceylon,” says Mr. Gogerly, 
are not orthodox in their view of transmigration, as they be- 

lieve that the same soul migrates into diftarent bodies. “But 
this is contrary to the teaching of Buddba, and of this 
the Jearned priests are fully aware; but they do not at- 
tempt to correct the error, regarding the subject ns too difficult 
to be understood by the unlearned, His—Buddha’s—doctrine 
iy that of a series of existences, which he illustrates by the 
metaphors of a tree and a lamp. A tree produces fruit, from 
which fruit anothertree is |, and so the series continues. 

‘The last tree ie not the identical tree with the first, but it is 

a result, eo that if the first tree had not been, the last trea could 

not have existed. Man is the tree, his conduct is the fruit. 

‘The vivifying energy of the fruit is desire, While this con- 

tinues, the series will proceed: the goud or evil actions per- 


* The Cambojans havo on opinion somewhat different from this, When the soa? 
ita the body, they eay, that it departs into hear. according to Its earthly 
Guatlien ator it at enjoyed. tmnaot of happecse eg mat has 


nN 
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formed give the quality of the fruit, so that the existence 
springing from these actions will be happy or miserable, as the 
quality of the fruit affects the tree produced from it. Accord 
ing to this doctrine, the present body and soul of man never 
had @ previous existence, but previously cxistent being, un- 
der the influence of desire, performed virtuous or vicious actions, 
and in consequence of this, upon the death of that individual, 
a new body andsoul is produced. ‘The metaphor of the lamp 
is similar. One lawp is lighted from auother, the two lamps 
are distinct, but the one could not have been lighted had not 
the other existed.”* Itis unnecessary to point out the injustice 
of this theory, or the irresponsible position in which it leaves 
every individual, 

‘Vague and mysterious as Nirvana may be, the means by 
which it is attained are more definitely made known, nor are 
those means without such qualities a» the mind complacently 
contemplates after the dreamy abstractions and useless specul 
tions we have been considering. The heart, as well as the 
eye, is gratified with the verdant beauty of the oasis after weary 
travel over the barren dicary desert. Voluntary povorty, chas- 
tity, knowledge, energy, patience, humility, and self-sacrifice for 
the good of others, were characteristics of primitive Buddhiam. 
These characteristics still exist in the five commandments and 
ten eins of its moral code—From the meanest insect up to 
man, thou shalt kill no creature whatever. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not commit cither fornication or adultery. Thou 
shalt tell nothing false. Thou shalt drink neither wine nor 
anything that will intoxicate ; nor eat opium, nor any inebriat- 
ing drug. These are its ove prohibitions. Ita ten sins 
are cognates of these—to animals, to steal, to commit 
adultery, to lie, to quarrel, to use harsh and indignant language, 
to indulge in idle talk, to covet the property of another, to en- 
vy the prosperity ofothers,to rejoice in their misfortunes, andto 
worship false gods. Besides these, various precepteare inoulcated. 
Covetousness, scepticism, gambling, idlenes 
frequenting places of amusement, are forbidden; kindness on the 

of parents, obedience on thepartof children, are commanded; 
Foncur and deference must be paid by the pupil to the teacher; 
the husband must act so as to promote to the highest degree the 
happiness of his wife ;t the master is to be kind and forbearing to 
the meanest of his servants; friendship must be characterised by 


© Lee's Translation of Ribeyro's Orylon, p. 348. 
‘The f¢ feom a Singhslese work affords a pleasing view of the social 
telaraces of B eo, 8 and sontrants favourably with the Rentinents of nda oo, 
‘Moslem imotalists on the eame subject :—“ There are five weys in whioh the husband 
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the utmost generosity, candour and confidence. These pre- 
cepta are enforced in every variety of manner:—“ As the jipa~ 
© nese ia the chief among flowers, and as the rice called rat-hal 
* is the chief among all ‘iptions of grain, so is he who ie free 
* from evil desire the chief among the wise.” They who ab- 
stain from these sins, and practise these virtues, will increase in 
virtue, until at length purified, elevated, and enlightened, they 
are worthy of looking on the face of a Buddha, “ of hearing 
his voice ;” and at length fitted for Nirvana, they shell never 
feol the miseries of life again, but young and immortal exist 
for ever in the untroubled calm of the highest heaven. 

The superiority of this morality to that of Mahomedanism 
and Hinduism, is very manifest. There is an elevation, com- 
pleteness, and purity characterising it, which is no where sur- 

essed in the east. Even if contrasted with the ethica of the 

endavesta, it will not suffer. None will deny that the Koran 
gives utterance to sentiments of great purity and righteous- 
ness, and that even [induiem is not without its pure aphoriams, 
though they are few and fecble in their influence, as are the 
stars in na dark and stormy aki nevertheless, the morality of 
the former—if, indeed, it should be honored by that name,—is 
cold, atern, and incomplete; whilst to speak at all of the moralit 
of the latter seems to be but burlesque. But we can speal 
of the ethical system of Buddhism. Its uuiform utterances 
on the subject are gentle, benevolent, and pure. But it is 
destitute of life and warmth, It is mild, cold, and fair like 
the moon It lacks both spirit and power. Our observations 
in succeeding pagea will shew, toa great extent, how its moral 
tendencics are neutralised ; but it is proper here to remark, that 
man noeds something besides correct moral precepts to cheok 
his pagsionate tendency to irreligion and to vice, nor docs Bud- 
dhiem supply the want. It is destitute of neurly all those 

jualities, which lead to obedience. It docs mot work power- 
filly either on the love, the fear, the hope, or the gratitude 
of the heart. “Its cold philosophy and thin abstractions,” 
prevent the exercise of a strong and active faith, Neither the 
Intellect nor the heart is at all likely to find in it anything 


{ QuUht to aaaat the wife:—1_ He mastepenk to her pleasant, andy tober, Motier, 
« Twill present you with garments, and ornamenta’ 2. He must. spank to 
« hor respectfully, not using low such ou he would use to auervantor slave, 3,He 
* must nut leave the woman whom he posseases by giving to ber clothes, ornament, §o., 
¢ and go to the woman whois kept by another. « ie 


ance of food, wh 3 3t be properly 
«Shall sey be prevemned Tut give her ornaments Lon oot sacller a. 
‘ to his ability. ( ) (Hardys Maxual of 
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which can powerfully affect the sympathies of the one or the 
convictions of the other. “ In confiding all to the mere strength 
* of the human intellect, and the enthusiastic self-reliance and 
determination of the human heart, it makea no provision for 
defence against those powerful temptations before which 
ordinary resolution muat give way ; and it affords no consoling 
support under those overwhelming afflictions by which the 
spirit ie proetrated and subdued, when unaided by the influence 
ofa purer faith, and undustained by ite confdesce in a divine 
power. From the contemplations of the Buddhist, all the 
awfal and unending realities of a future life are withdrawn— 
his hopes and his fears are at once mean and circumscribed ; 
the rewards held in pi by hia creed are insufficient to 
incite him to virtue 5 its punishments too remote to deter 
him from vice, Thus, insufficicnt for time, and rejecting 
eternity, the utmost triumph of his religion is to live without 
¢ fear and to die without hope.”* 

The philorophy of Buddhiem is to us, nt preacnt, forbidden 

ound. To treat it as briefly as were consistent with literary 
Justice, would occupy more pages than wo have alroady done, 
‘Our readers, therefore, we doubt not, will complacently acquiesce 
in our silence. Suffice it then to say, that the grand and 
solemn mysteriens which have ever engaged the attention of 
the most tl oughtfal and devout intellects, seem to have preseed 
heavily on the mind of Guadama himself. He stiompted to 
spell out the meaning of the dark oracle, whose voice we all hear, 
but cannot understand. His religion vainly essays to popularise 
mapy of these mysteries, and its genius ia well fittedto stimulate 
speculators, like the fallen ones of Pandemonium— 


Of provid Torpseeowtedge wil, an fats 
“idence, ill, ant 4 
Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute ; 


‘And find no end, 15 wandering mazes lost. 
‘Of good and evil much they argued then, 





Of happiness and fnal misery, 
‘Passion, and apathy and glory snd shame ; 
‘Vain wisdom all and futse philosophy. 


It is indeed astonishing that so much should have been writ- 
ten on professedly philosophical questions, and written too 
with such acuteness and labour, yet be 2o worthless and per- 
plexing. The complaints of Remusat over the prolixity, ob- 
sourity and uselesencss of Mongol Buddhist philosophy, may be 
taken up in relation to that of Nepal, Ceylon, Tibet and Burmah 
aswell. From causes which we cannot now stop to explain, it haa 


* Christianity in Ceylon, by Bir J.B Tennent, p. 297. 
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taken a thoroughly negative direction. Even the abstractions 
it professes to establish cannot lead to any positive or beneficial 
regult. Its tendency to deal with questions of pure opinion 
where certainty cannot be attained, and if attained, would be 
worthless, inducea a habit of ecepticiem and indifference which 
is fatul to all devoutness of heart and earnestness of purpose. 
Tta necessary course is to nihilism in philosophy and disbelief in 
religion. 

We now come to the TENDENCIXS of this system. One of 
the most striking of these is its exaltation of human nature. 

Tt recognizes no just and philosophical distinction between 
the human and divine. That which Hodgson distinguishes as 
ona of the most diagnostic tenets of the Swabhavika school of 

dhilosophy, ia rather one of the most singular characterietics of 
Buddbler generally—* man ie capable of enlarging his faculties 
* toinfinity.” All souls, it is believed, both by those who hold 
the principles of materialiem, and immnterialisin, are portions of 
the divine cesence; separated, it may be, for 2 season from their 
great source, but destined ultimately to be absorbed into it 
again; unless, like the mortal Buddhas, the divinity within 
assumes @ more individual manifestation. Now this idea 
cannot but invest every man, in the view of the devout dis- 
ciple of Guadama, with a peculiar form of sanctity and dignity. 

‘0 are not now, be it remembered, giving our opinion of 
human nature, else we might put its claime to dignity on 
very different grounds from those we haye mentioned; but as 
expounders of a faith far different from our own, we state, 
that he who believes that any man, however vile, may ulti- 
mately become absorbed into the easence of the Infinite One, 
nay, that he is a part of that Infinite One; and beyond thia 
even, who believes that the spirit which will become the next or 
eighth Buddha, is now, it may be, inhabiting his own frame, 
cannot be indifferent to all the claims which humanity haa on our 
reverence ; hence the scrupulous regard inculcated by the system 
for every form of life: and hence the following tendencies, 

If between the divine and human nature there be but a dif- 
ference of degrec, then that nature, even under its lowest form, 
should be revered. Such a dogma, it is true, degrades our con- 
ceptions of God, justin the proportion that it invests man with 
a dignity which is not his own. But when did a people, with- 
ont the light of revealed truth, manifest any jealousy lest the 
peculiar prerogatives of the Supreme One ehould be questioned 
or denied? ‘To come minds, which admitted this postulate, 
Atheism would be inevitable; to others Pantheism ; to others 
Lamaism; but in all cases, the essential distinction between 
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God and man would be lost, whilst the latter would receive a 
reverence which was as dangerous as it waa falae; for who can 
know, the speculatist might suggest, how fur any mind may 
bave advanced toward the divine nature! If Guadama, in 
passing through five hundred and fifty states of existence, was 
a dog at Benares, a cuckoo and a fich in Oude, and thinge 
yet viler still, who can tell the destiny of the spirit which now 
abides in some poor wretch who performs the meanest offices 
in our house? May not even the soul destined to become the 
eighth Buddha, now inhabit the frame which lies before us 
stricken with disease and sorrow ! 

If all souls are emanations from the soul of the universc, 
and equally capable of restoration to their great original, then 
Brahminical caste is both unirue and unjust. 

For, what is caste but the belicf in an cssential difference 
of nature between the Brahman and the Shudra? No con- 
ceivable changes can enable the latter to become the former. 
‘That which bas proceeded from Bramha’s foot can nover be 
that which came from Bramha’s mouth. The Shudra can never 
cease to be the servant of his proud and sacred master. This 
is not a humiliation to be eradicated by penance, by prayer 
or by pilgrimage. But if the soul, in ite upward and onward 
progress, secs no impassable limit to its development,—if it is 
so akin to the supreme intelligenco, that it may rise through 
all the intervening stages, until it enters Nirvana, then the 
only allowable distinction between man and man is that which 
arises from merit and demerit, from difference of position on 
the pathway which leads from alliance with the earthly to 
alliance with the divine; or rather, we might say, from the 
imperfect to the perfect development of our nature. The 
genius of Buddhism, therefore, has ever been antagonistic to 


caste, 

Neither could the receivers of this first postulate of Bud- 
dhiem acknowledge the claims of an hereditary priesthood. 

For such claims must be founded on the assumption that the 
class thus honoured are the peculiar favourites of heaven,aa with 
the Brahmans; or, that existing priests alone have the power of 
making others priests, as with the Romanista. A denial of caste, 
the aseertion of the principle that all men are naturally equal, 
involved in it therefore a tion of Brahmanical ‘usurpa- 
tion: for, not to speak of the probability—a probability sup- 
ported by facts—that popular reaction would now and then 

lead to resistance of Bra’ ‘ical tyranny and exclueiveners, 
it wes not possible to admit the first principles of Sakya, 
without denying the right and the necessity of pricetly 
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interference. For, was not every true worshipper a priest ? 
He who himself anticipated becoming divine, surely needed not 
another to aid him in approaching that intelligence which, 
though infinite, was yet but the higher manifestation of himself! 
‘To such an one the services of the priest would bean obtrusion 
andan interruption. The tenets of uo rcligion, save Mahomedan- 
ism, offer so limited a field for sacerdotal influence. It recog- 
nises no atonement in any form. Since one of its principal fea- 
tures ia intense eelf-righteousness, it necessarily scorns the inter 
ference of mediators, both divine and human; and for the eame 
Teason, since it dispenses with the doctrine of sacrifices, it aleo 
needs not the services of a priest to lay the victim on the altar, 
and to pronounce the acceptance of the offerer before God. 
Its vaunted spirituality and intellectualism cannot but lead 
the worshipper to withdraw into himeelf, that within his own 
being he may find the means to break through the obstacles 
which separate him from God, nor could he wish for a third 
party to aid him in that which must be purely an effort of hie 
own intellect and heart. The sacrifice of the priest would give 
place to intense meditation on that which himself was to be. In 
tho monastery, the solemn silent forest, far away from the in- 
terruptions of human society, he could best be the priest of 
his own soul, and alone with the Great Being whom he worship~ 

ed, and in part resembled, attain to yot nearer oneness with 
Bin. Hence the monastic tendency of Buddhiam.* 

Whilst acknowledging © Supreme Intelligence, it denies his in- 
terference with the affairs of the universe, 

It ia like the Epicurean philosophy, in affecting to elevate the 
Deity far above the care of interfering in the affnirs of the 
countless worlds which lie at the footstool of his throne; 
but that philosophy fixes the abode of its supreme intelligence 
in gome bright and blessed rogion of the universe, where con~ 
scious pleasure, almost approaching to sensnal delight, flows 
toward him from the various objects of beauty and of joy 
which ara around him 

— As thick as dew-< 
On the felis of hares 
and in this they are unlike. Adi-Buddha is imngined by the 


‘© Ita ministers are “ an order of devotees,” rather than a “caste of priests.” Since 
fm greed ithe iy been prices iu Se See seugion Lave 
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people, who call him god, yet never worship him, as dwelling 
mysteriously in boundless space and endless time, absorbed in 
a felicity eo profound, spiritual, and impalpnble, that it is altoge- 
ther independent of volition, neither is the slumber of his pro- 
found repose ever broken even by a dream. Whenee then came 
the universe? By what power were its palaces and empires 
built up ? What influence is that we see at work wherever 
‘we may cast our eyes and direct our thoughts; marehallin, 
the stars of heaven into auch glittering forms of grandeur and 
of harmony ; covering the earth with endless manifestations of 
life; and conducting all things, from the mighty worlds of the uni- 
veree, to the spirituelized ether which dwells in flowers and lowly 
planta, through all the stupendous revolutions of renovation, 
austentation, decay, and destruction, which etern destiny dooma 
them to undergo? By the power of Adi-~Buddhe, once exerted 
to set in motion the machinery of the universe, say some. By 
Swabhave, says the Swabhavika echool of philosophy in Nepal, a 
plastic power springing from god, yet acting withoutany eo-opera- 
tion of will or design on his part, by which the universe perpe- 
tually revolves between Pravitti Nirvritti, or creation and 
anuihilation. By Kusalakusala—merit, including ite privative 
demerit—say others, which, us an effect existing before a cause, 
produced through » moral quality all the phenomena of the 
material universe.* By Podma-Pani, say others, who derived 
his existence from the Dhyani-Buddhas, who derived their 
being from Adi-Buddha, and who, after the creations of three 
Buddhisatwas, have been successively created and destroyed, 
called forth by means of Dhyan—divine efficacy—the exist- 
ing system of creation, which, in its turn, will pase away and 
be replaced by the creation of Visu-Pani, the next of the 
Buddbisatwas. 

It is obvious that the followers of a system, which admita of 
auch conflicting opinions on the question of creation, must be 
wanting in reverence and attachment to the Creator, whatever 
name he may bear ; indeed, it is clear, that the tendency of such 
diverse speculations must be toward practical Atheism, Mr. 





* This mods of reasoning, however opposed to the principles of western phiingo- 
phy, not Conded to Badlhinm Tn the Senknya: Rasika, a Hisde work of tome 
it 1s written— Effects subsist sntecedently to the operation of causes, for 


* whnt ozista not, oan by no opcration of cause bo it into existence.” Th fe 

sa foreign to Enropean reasoning to ‘merit as m power sufficient 
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contemp! a j May, even spheres of existencs, and abodes as 

lorioos as thosa in Bofitenta, have boom ‘by the power of merit for its happy 
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Todgeon says, that “ the epithet, D! i, as applied to a class 
‘of ‘Buddhas, is obviously capableof pepe Pleerpretation i 
and that this interpretation is attached to the idea of Dhyani. 
Buddhas and to Adi-Buddha as well, may be shown in various 
ways, Buddha is without qualities, cince his proper and original 
state is one of quiescence. He is not to be conceived of as doing 
any thing. “ Rest is not so much his attribute as his essence.” 
‘Human language can only describe him by negative terms. Now 
ifthe Buddhist sage aek himeelf—* What is this I attempt to 
* conceive of ? It has no qualities and no positive attributes. 
* It is a pure abstraction. Te exists not save in a state of pro- 
‘ found unconsciousness. It has not revealed itself to us by 
< any works of grandeur or of goodness, It is known only by 
* name and by the conception of the mind, and it is altogether 
«incomprehensible. Can it then be any thing—his reason 
“ing may euggest—any thing but the dreamy conception 
* of the imagination? Is it @ thing, or a being, or only an 
* idea?” Here then is Scopticism, and with & system so 
wanting in the dogmatic and the proven, Scepticiem will 
usually result in positive unbelicf. To ordinary minde, the 
result is likely to be substantially the same. Evon were 
there no difficulty in conceiving of an abstraction like Adi- 
Buddha, the ordinary tendenoy of our race to render h e 
to tho presens divus would lead the multitude to forsnke the 
shrine of the Supreme, that thoy might render homage to the 
Buddhas, whom they believe to be the more immediate rulers of 
the earth’s destiny, and especially to Guadama Buddha, who is 
now lord of the ascendant. For if creation—the government of 
the world—the emanation of law—the oxccution of judicial sen- 
tence on mankind, be attributed to others, and not to the Great 
God, thon must these others come to be regarded as the proper 
objectsof worship; or agitated by conflicting claims, the mind will 
sink into a state of indifference with regard to the attributes and 
claims of any super-human power whatever. For what is Adi- 
Buddha to the poor Singhulese, d down by the weight of 
earthly want sorrow? Adi-Buddha did not make him, he 
does not care for his distresses, and he is perhaps unconscious 
even of existence. Adi-Buddho does not hear his prayer, 

10r Te} his worship. Adi-Buddha has not given him a law 
by which he may guide his life and shape his destiny; nay, 
even if he ehould ever become a part of Adi-Buddha, it wijl 
be purely an accomplishment of his own. Adi-Buddha can be 
to him but little more than a name. In fact all beings above 
Guadama,——Buddhisatwas, Dhyani-Buddhes, even Adi-Buddhs 
himuelf, though of importance in speculative Buddhism, are 

090 
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practically excluded from any share in popular religious wor- 
ship. The State of Chins illustrates our remarks. Dr. Medhuret 
writes—“ No first cause characterizes all the sects, and the 
aupreme self-existent God is scarcely traceable through the 
entire range of their metaphysics; and yet the Chinese man- 
age to combine the apparently irreconcilesble privciples of 
Atheism and Polytheiem. Gods many and lords many are adopt- 
ed by every sect, and it is more easy to find a god than a man 
in China, Though they account no divinity to be eternal, yet 
they discover a god in every thing, Their temples, houses, 
streets, roads, hills, rivers, carriages, and ships are fall of 
idols. Every room, niche, corner, door,and window, is plaster: 
ed with charms, amulets, and emblems of idolatry, that 
while they acknowledge no god, they are over-run with gods, 
and find it their greatest burthen to support and worship their 
numerous pantheon.”* 

Whilst teaching the doctrine of fate or necessity, it cherishes 
a feeling of enthusiastic self-reliance. 

The difference between mental, moral, and material laws and 
operations is not recognized by Buddhism. It assumes that 
there is a principle at once mental, moral, and material, which 
equally operates in the production of the elements, the forma~ 
tion of worlds, and the development of organized life. Our 
world and all other sphercs pass through the great Kalpas of 
duration, sabject toa law of inevitable re-construction, progress, 
and decay. Nor is this law the result of the dirccting controul 
of the Supreme, but an indestructible, inherent property of 
matter. But the mind and the moral tendencies are equally 
subject to ite controul ; for there is a productive power in mat- 
ter, which, when developed into being, constitutes the merit of 
that being, or inother words, thatquality of matter which is called 
productive power, when viewed in relation to being, ia called 
merit. This productive power or merit, from the time it is 
developed in conscious life, is ever undergoing @ series of refin« 
ing changes, whilst passing along ite course of endless transmi- 
grations ; so that that which ie now, is not absolutely that which 
twas, but a refinement of it. The progress of being thus originat- 
ed seems to be traced in the follewing manner by Guadams to ita 
final destiny :— Absence of knowledge—The want of power 
* to comprehend the sorrows of developed life, permits the free 
* action of material power, which in reslized existence we call 
* merit or demerit ; thue a consciousness ia produced ; this neces 
* eitates a bodily frame ; ¢hat develops organization ; that neoes- 


* China, te State and Prospects, by the Bev. Dr. Medhurst, p. 319% 
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« sitates amin organic action and impulse 3 these sensibility of 
* pain or pleasure; that desire of enjoyment; that attachment 
* to beloved objects, and his leads to various states of existence.” 
Allforms of animation therefore, are regarded by the philosophy 
of Buddhism as the result of a common principle, and passing 
onward through different stages toa common goal. The identity 
of all life, therefore, whether of insect, man, or God, necessarily 
follows from the doctrines of the system. The Buddhist ascetic, 
therefore, who cherishes a tender love and reverence for all 
living things, manifests but an appropriate consistency. 

The great design of Sakya’s system was not to teach 
cosmogony, nor philosophy, but how to obtain final deliverance 
from the sorrows and imperfections of our present state, In 
developing the moans by which this great end may be con- 
aummated, it was necessary to refer to various other mat- 
ters; but they are all the accidents of a great idea—an all- 
absorbing thought; just as Homer’s deecription of the sword, 
the shield, the casque, and the greaves of his warriors, though 
no parts of their personal qualities, are yet given to enabl 
his readers to form an adequate conception of them, Wis- 
dom and virtue constitute Ausalakusala—merit,—and by ita 
possession alone can the vicissitudes of being come to an end, 
and the peace and perfection of Nirvana be secured. Nor does 
personal merit tend merely toward a state of mental and moral 
exaltation and power: if is equally efficacious in conferring 
supremacy over material agencies, A highly advanced class of 
persons, therefore, are srid to be endowed with « miraculous 
cuergy, which can overcome multitudes of physical obstacles, 
even invest its possessors with vast physical etrength, and ens- 
ble them to accomplish deeds far beyond the ordinary powers 
of our nature. It is thus that the passivity of Buddhism is 
neutralised, and its leading principle established, that “ the last 
* refuge of mankind is man.” He must tread alone and unaided 
the interminable pathway of being, and though destiny forces 
him on his course, it is himself only who can make that path- 
way to lead directly to untroubled rest, or tortuous as the laby- 
vinth in which Theseus wandered dangerously. He is the 
framer of his own destiny. The god ‘whom he acknowledges 
cheriahes no loving interest in his well being, nor will come 
forth at the voice of his piteous cry to succour and to eave, 
His creed recognizes neither forgiveness nor atonement. “ An 
* eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” will be exacted with 
relentless severity. If he offends, thera is no eacape from 
the inevitable penalty of tranagression, and in vain will he 
cast his eyes around, searching for one to bear his heavy 
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load of guilt; the prison-house he must enter, and there is 
no escape “till he bas paid the very last mite.” No kindly 
influences from superior beings will visit him in the hour of 
weakness and of Narkacen, like the pleasant dews which the 
heavens drop on the earth; for, from the fountain of his own 
being, not from that of another, must he draw the water which 
will renew and invigorate his powers, or the poison which mad~ 
dens him to despair, Even Guadama Buddha is to him only 
an example of what human nature is capable of achieving. It is 
not eurprising, therefore, that the Buddhist mind falls back upon 
iteclf, and seeks in its own native powers, the strength and the 
wisdom which are to fit it for its solitary walk through the 
mysterious pathways of transmigration—pathwaye dark, diamal, 
and dangerous as the valley of the shadow of death, through 
which poor Christian tremblingly went—or he ainks into a state 
of hapless Rog and fataliam. 

The pee lar and latitudinarian characteristics of this system 
cannot fail to strike the careful observer. 

It was originally the revolt of the intellect against the lofty 
intolerant assumptions of s pricethood, which sought to pi 
tuate and strengthen its power by the most impious and sin- 
gular of claims; and so strong has proved the law of antego- 
nism, that the lapse of twenty-three centuries has witnessed 
‘no approach in this respect of the two systems, one to the other. 
The reazon for this immutability on the part of Buddhim is 
easily explained. It denies that men are naturally unequal, and 
consequently it repudiates the exclusiveness of a class. If Nirvana 
be attainable by any one, then surely any one may becomo a 
priest, neither can we expect that the priestly office under such 
Yeatrictions will boinvested with circumstances either of splendour 
or power. Any one free from bodily infirmity and disease, who has 
arrived at twenty yeara of age, and who is willing to submit 
to the rules of the priesthood, may become a member of the 
order. But he oan relinquish the clerical character at pleasure ; 
and even whilst he retains it, his office much more resembles 
that of the regular than of the sccular priests in a Roman 
Catholic country ; and let him choose to renounce hia vow of 
celibacy, or take the life of any animal,* or even “ axtol himeelf 
* axa oaint, or a person endowed with any preternatural gifts,” 
and his priestly character ia forfeited. ‘The priest who, 
‘ prompted by ambition, falsely and impudently pretends to have 
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* obtained the extraordinary gifte of Zian and Meipo, or to have 
© arrived at Nirvana, is no longer a priest of the divine order, To 
* what can he be compared? In the same manner ass palm- 
* tree, out through the middle, can never be rejoined, ao as to 
* live, in such manner shall this ambitions priest bo unworthy 
* of being esteemed as belonging to the aaa order."* Aga class 
they are influenced by none of those selfish motives which in- 
fluence the Brahman in relation to the Sudra, and the priests 
of a purely catholic country in relation to the Inity. The priest 
is from the people and of the people. No broad line of separa- 
tion is drawn between the two; he has no strong motive to 
stand by his order, because his order have little to stand by ; 
and whenever interest or inclination prompts, he can, without 
dishonour and without sin, abandon the tonsure and resume 
his place in secular society. Buddhist countries are at least 
free from one of the evils which more or leas has troubled the 
peace of most civilized and semi-barbarous nations—the un- 
rearonable and ambitious pretensions of the priesthood. 

OF all false creeds, this is the least jealous and bigoted. Never 
has a sacred order guarded its usurped powers as have Brabmans 
against Kshetryas, Vaisyas and Sudras; nor ever has its iron heel 
been withdrawn ; although fierce and frequent have beentho con~ 
teats between the rival castes and rival creeds of Ilindostan, Mo- 
hammedanism, whenever it has come into contact with another 
faith, has given indications of a strongly defined intolerance; 
and that intolerance is seen in the hostility of Suanite to Shiite, 
as Teally asin the Jaw which dooms to death the Persian or 
the Turk who darca to exchange the faith of the Crescent for 
that of the Cross. And Romish intolerance has seldom fore- 
gone a favourable opportunity of pressing forward its proud 
claims, even to the extent of conquest, imprisonment, and death. 
But Buddhism is essentially tolerant and mild, Evenia the 
days of its youthful vigour, when it could command the power 
of Hindu kings, its thirst for propagandism was displayed 
only through the medium of embassies and preaching; nor 
ince then, in its diffusion amongst the numerous nations 
and tribes of South-castern Asia, has it resorted to violence 
or shed blood. Its internal variations give rise to none of 
that party spirit and virulence which too frequently disgrace 
the sectaries of other creeds, nor is it inclined to mect ag- 
gressors with the stern hostility of Moslemism, or the compact 

ivity of Hinduiam. It is true the Chinaman will re- 
ject Christianity, but his natural exclusiveness has much 
more to do with the act than either his strong love for hie 


* Tho Kammusa, a Burmese book, releting to the ordination of priests, 
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own system, or his abstract dislike of the religion of the 
foreigner. Qn this account, we feel convinced that, if political 
jealousy could be overcome, Buddhist countries would offer the 
most favourable spheres for the exertions of the Christian Mi- 
sionary ; and we should see the lofty principles of our holy 
faith received with a facility, compared with which all modern 
enecees would seem to be insignificant. 

This latitudinarianiam, we must remark, is far removed 
from high-principled liberality of sentiment. The Buddhist 
is eo tolerant, because he is so indifferent, Te earcs little 
about opposing other religions, or the scctaries of his own, be- 
cause he is destitute of all strong convictions and sympathies for 
the faith of Guadama, It does not como to him as a revelation 
of unspeakable love and mercy, as a much needed message of 
peace from the Sovereign of 2il worlds; it is rather the ‘beliof 
‘of certain facts in relation to invisible beings and the theory 
of the universe, with which he has little or no concern; it 
excitea his dread, but it cannot call forth his love. Vague, 
dreamy, ungenial, and dreaded, it is like poor Genevra :— 

‘Wild, pale, and wonder-stricken, even as ono 
‘Who staggers forth into the mr and suv, 
‘From the dark chamber of @ mortal fever, 
Bewildered, and incapable, and evor 

‘Fencying strange comments in her dizzy brain 
OF asual shapes, till the familiar train 

OF objects and of peisons passed lke things 
‘Strange as a dreamer’s mad imeginings. 

The intense individuality induced by this faith neoessarily 
leada to selfishness, 

The Buddhist has no strong inducements to love any beings 
in the universe, or to sympathise with them. There is no 
connecting link, either of love, gratitude, or duty, between him 
and superior intelligences ; whilst not one eloment of his creed 
tends to identify him with his fellow-men. It reveals no 
grand and comprehensive truths to awaken the hopes or the 
feara of the world. It is a thing not for humanity, but for man. 
It ignores society, much in the same way as though we werc to 
think of the world, not as a wonderfully beautiful combination 
of parts forming a perfect whole, but as a maas of distinct 
atoms; and just as mach s view anew indicate the want of al 
appreciation of what is pl ‘ical, beautiful, and compre- 
hensive, does Buddhism display ite inability to understand 
humanity, either in relation to its wants or its aspirations. Its 
only attempts at generalization are when ounstrncting theories 
of the physical universe; and here it is as absurd and false as 
Hinduism. But it deals not with any broad views of truth, 
and the application of truth to the existing conditiona of man- 
kind. We might, indeed, almost say that it makes no pretension 
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to be an authoritative revelation from God to man, and that its 
only claim to be called a religion springs out of the fact that 
each individual man feels it abeolutely incumbent on him to do 
something, not because it is morally right, but necessary to 
secure his own happiness. It teaches nothing of the relations 
subsisting between God and man,—the designs of creation— 
the principles of the divine Government—the manner in 
which all events must ultimately work out the highest glory of 
the infinite God, and the amount of good to His crca~ 
tures ;—and thus it necessarily follows that some of the truths 
most calculated to elevate the mind, to enlarge its conceptions, 
to teach it to think worthily and lovingly of God, to draw out 
ite sympathies toward whatever is holy, divine, and true, are 
altogether ignored by this cold and selfish system. It follows 
of course that the Buddhist is as destitute of benevolence to- 
ward man as he is of love toward God. There is nothing in 
his creed to call forth strong sympathy in their behalf. It 
forma in him the pernicious habit of Viewing himself exclusively 
ag an individual, and thus it induces a frigid calculating selfish- 
nese, most prejudicial to oll that is kindly, generous, and expan- 
sive in our nature. 

‘We know nothing so admirable as the manner in which a 
gracious Providence prevents man reapin to the full the 
effects of wicked and false principles, Whilst such principles 
most certainly indicate by their consequences, that the; 
‘under the ban of divine justice, the way in which the Moral 
Governor counteracts their worst effects is no less indicative of 
his pity and love. The ideal of IJindu socicty could not be 
realized, The communistic arch formed on sucha model would 
fall to pieces ere it were finished. The necessary conditions of 
human society are incompatible with entire and universal wick- 
edness, A large amount of the good man does to his fellow- 
man, springs out of motives in no respect characterized by bene- 
volence. The Buddhist abstains from evil, not because it is 
evil, but lest his entrance on Nirvana should be retarded. His 
faith is ever appealing to his self-interest; and therefore we 
find that it is negative rather than positive ; it tells him much 
Jess of what he should do than of what he should not. And 
thua it happens that Buddhist society is characterized neither 
by great virtues nor great vices, It is a stranger to that benevo- 
lence which produces the former, whilst ite self-interestedness 
leads to the latter. It is moderately bad, because it cannot 
be magnanimousely good, and dares not be recklessly wicked, 

The peaceful tendencies of this system are among its most 
striking characteristics, 
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For centuries there has been leas war in South-eastern Asia 
than in any other part of the world. The terrible strug- 
gles which have disgraced and devastated, not only Africa, 
America, and Western Asia, but even civilized and profes- 
sedly Christian Europe, have no parallel in the farthest East. 
Among such a asrety of nationa, continual peace of course 
is not to be expected. We, in India, who live under a Govern- 
ment which is almost always at war, and yet always wishing 
for peace, may well understand how various events may 
Presipitate hostilities among nations who delight not in them. 

at is to be expected then among euch nations is, that 
wars will be infrequent and speedily brought to a close; 
and this wo find to be the case, The menses of a 
reignin, sty, the oppressions of a cruel tyrant, the 
mmiling” verdure’ of a well-cultivated provines, wrong un- 
repented of, and inenlt followed by haughtiness, will of course 
tempt tho powerful, the ambitious, the needy, and the down- 

len, to take up the eword and the spear ; and yet the com- 
parative infrequency of war can only be accounted for by 
admitting that there is some strongly counteracting cause, 
A creed which, more than any other, holds all life to be sacred, 
cannot but discourage the shedding of human blood, 

The mildness induced by Buddhism leads to this peacefulness, 
and the “love of order” peculiar to it, tends in the same direc- 
tion, It is esyentially conservative, and therefore inclined to 
mould society into auch a form, as that it shall exist freefrom vio- 
Tent shock and change. China affords the best illustration of this, 
Its philosophers assert, that a principle of “order” is every where 
discoverable in the arrangements of the world ; and that this 
principle should he the object both of our reverence and of our 
imitation. And the operation of this idea is seen everywhere, 
Even the conception of Government and society is based on it ; 
the emperor profeasedly sustains a closer relationship to his peo- 

le than any other Asiatic prince. Ile is the head of the state, 
for its sake, not for hia own; and throughout all the departments 
of Government, and all the orders of society, it is manifest 
that a principle, rather than a will, presides. 

The tendency of Buddhism to deaden the intellect demands « 
more extended notice than we can now give. 

It represses the mind within a very limited range of ideas. 
It is favourable neither to strength nor energy of thought. 
Subtle speculation, the dreamy play of the fancy with mota- 
physical abstractions, contemplationa which lead to no practical 
reault, are what the Buddhist delights in. His faith acts upon 
him like a strong narcotic, half-deepsiring, indolent, 
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vensuous Junguage of Tennyson’s “ Lotos Enters” is strikingly 
expressive of the Buddhist’s aspirations :— 

‘Lot us alone. ‘Time driveth onward fast, 

And in  littte while our lips are dumb. 

Jat ns clon, What is it that will lest ? 

‘All dhings are taken from us, and hocome 

Portions and parcels of the dreattiul past. 

Tet us alone. What pleasure can we havo 

‘To war with ovil? Jy there any poaco 

In over climbing up tho climbing wave ? 

AIS things have rost, uad ripou towards tho grave 5 

Jn silence ripen, fall, and conse 5 

ivo us long vest, oF death, dark death, or dreamful onso, 

Under auch influences, the intellect could not be expected to 
flourish. It has never been creative and suggestive. Genius 
has not been one of its attributes, This faith has produced 
fewer great minds than any other. Even Llindwism can boast 
of no mean array of poets and philosophers, whose names have 
lived long, and will survive through many a futnre age; but 
Buddhiain has hardly a single namo which sugyests aught that is 
great and good. Verivhable as the vegetation of an Indian jun- 

le, its generations have successively eunk into oblivion, leav- 
ing no memorial behind them. ‘They present to the sad pee no- 
thing but a dead level of mediocrity. Since nearly all onward 
movements are Ied by supcrior minds,which alone seem to have 
the power of originating and directing them, we find that Bud- 
dhist nations, being destitute of such minds, have made no pro- 
gress. Their civilization bas becn both peculiar and limited, nor 
will they cvor be able to stand conspicuous among tho great 
family of nations, until they discard the dreamy sceptical faith 
which has so long been their bane. 

The facts we hnve just stated will be all the more striking, 
if wo remember the manner in which this faith glorifies the 
intellect. Tho one infallible diagnoatio of Buddhism ia 
* a belief in the infinite capacity of the human intellect.” 
Tho very signification of the name it gives to deity is“ Suprome 
Intelligence.” And yet it has not caused the intellect to grow. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is there less intellectual life than where it is 
dominant ; it is like the enchanted prince of the Arabian Niyhts, 
“ « dead man among the living, and a living man omoag the 
dead.” Whilst it is incompatible with a state of barbariam, it is 
clenrly incapable of efovating maukind toa high state of viviliza- 
tion. The nations who honour Guadama, whose chief charac- 
teriatic is intelligence, have for centuries made no progress, 
Perhaps one great reason why the King of Heaven has permit- 
ted this system to exist for so many ages, is to give o fresh illus- 
tration of the fact, that “ the world by wisdom knows not God.” 
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Arr, IL—l1. The Administration of Justice in Southern India, 
By John Bruce Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Madras, 1853. 

2. A Scheme for the Administration of the Government of India. 
By George Campbell. 

8. Selections from Public Correspondence, published by the Go- 
wernments of Bengal and Agra: by the Home Department 
of the Government of India, and by the Board at Lahore. 


Enatanp isa great country. She ia groat not merely in what 
ehe has done, but even in what she has left undone; great in 
warlike traditions, historical associations, commercial enterprise, 
and penceful triumphs, She is great too even in her very faults, 
and in the vices which have inevitably been generated by a 
Tong course of progressive civilization. Every genuine Eug- 
Tishman lins settled down into a comfortable belief of this kind, 
An axiom which has been repeatedly thundered forth on the 
hustings, within the walls of Parliament, and at convivial 
entertainments, which has been transmitted over the whole 
world by the press and retniled by tho fireside, is not likely 
to be nesniled, in its main pointe, by any one but 2 discontented 
or factious demagogue, The true greatness of England, her 
unbounded wealth, hor social system, her well-balanced co: 
tution, the reverence of her citizens for law, order, and d 
Pline, the liberty blent with obedience, and the equality which 
3s not incompatible with privilege—all this, within the nat five 
years, has repeatedly drawn forth the undieguised admiration 
of statesmen in and out of place, of chiefs out of war, and of 
stranded exilea, There can be no reasonable doubt in the 
minds of all educated Englishmen of a fact 80 gratifying to the 
mitional pride, as the mornl and social greatness of England. 
Stil, for a captious observer, who wished to prove all our 
grandeor a sham and a delusion, it would be no difficult task 
to make such « selection of national blots and fundamental 
errors, of gross vicea in the very frame-work of the machine, 
of moral diseases tainting the very atmosphere and poisoning 
the life-blood, of crimes created by the legislation or by that 
Jaw of society which is more powerful than any written code, 
as should fill the mind of every politician with apprehension, 
of every calm and observant Christian with awe. A Ledro 
Rollin, a Louis Bianc, even # quiet and dispassionate writer, 
‘with property in the tires per cents, in no anxiety for either his 
personal couforts or his daily meal, would have not fer to cast 
© giance, ere ne woutd find ample materials for the composition 
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of along work on the moral and political evils of England. 
Some such reflections as the following would, we think, nata- 
rally occur to euch an enquirer. The boasted representative 
system of England, beridca being founded on no reasonable 
principle, is productive of the greatest debasement of the 
electing body. Not an election occurs which is not marked 
in some parts of the kingdom by intimidation, false swearing, 
open bribery, and drunken revelling ; in others, by outrages on 
roperty, bloodshed, and loss of life. At Elections a perfect 

andemonium of evil passions is let loose on earth, Turn to 
the Laws, and you fing the Court of Chancery one tremendous 
machinery of oppression, for the enrichment of lawyers, the 
ruin of widows and orphana, and the impoverizhment of fine 
estates, Novels have been written to show ™p this frightful 
oppression, and it ia only after a century or so that any remedy 
has been provided. As for the boasted order and legality that 
prevails in the streets of the metropolis, and the good spirit 
which regulates the morals anil mnnors of the lower ordors, 
it is well known that no body of men, brought together for any 
purpose, have been capable of such unreasouable acts of folly, 
such capricious vengeance, such savage Vaniatiam, as nn English 
mob: nor is it lees certain, that no polico annals in the world 
can show such instances of brutality exercised on weak, help- 
Jess, and unoffending women, by their husbands or their para~ 
moure, as those of the London police courts, Duelling, a prac- 
tice condemned by human and divine laws, and utterly un- 
known to the classic nations of antiquity, ha just sunk into 
disuse, and that more from the dread of ridicule than 
from any reasonable abhorrence of the crime; while prize-fight- 
ing is still maintained, and even patronized by mon who affect 
to read of the combats of Gladiators with undisguiccd pity, 
and who would not go ton bull-fight in Spain. Dut legisla 
tive evils, the severity of the criminal code, the game laws, the 
Court of Chancery, defcotsiu representation, degrading pursuits, 
and occasional frantic out-breaks of violence, all sik into 
nothing when we cast a look on the vice and misery, the filth 
and destitution, which infest our great citics, and most of all, 
the metropolis. In no age of history, in no country in the 
world, have luxury and wretcheduess, low vieo and elegant 
cultivation, ignorance and learning, grandeur and dviasenent, 
been brought together in such fearful, such undisguized, auch 
Reriious Lpromsoalby Within half an how’s walk of the West 
End of Town, where civilization is daily prodigal of ite choicest 
gifta and its latest discoveries, there exiet to thie hour dene 
of misery and nurseries of vice, which the pure breath of 
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heaven never ventilates, on which the bright sun never shinca, 
where the voice of useful instruction is never raieed, where 
the rudiments of moral and religious education have never 
bean set forth, With tho exception of a fow philanthropic 
individuals, whom no difficulties can daunt, not a tenth of 
the upper classes have the faintest conception of the loathsome 
atmosphere which hundreds of their poor countrymen aro 
breathing, of the vile food they are condemned to live upon, of 
the moral contamination to which they are hourly exposed. 
Theae poor creatures haye been cradled in want, nurtured 
in pollution, and at last introduced into the world by infnmy. 
The powers of language may be taxed in vain to re-produce, 
in its true colours, this startling antithesis. It gives the lie to 
our civilization: it contradicts the story of our greatness: 
it stands foremost in the catalogue of national sins: and it will 
be sure, in the end, to bring a tremendous retribution on tho 
heads of those who, generation after gencration, can look idly 
on this hateful inequality of Dives and Lazarur. 

Any candid reader will easily anticipate the reply which 
would be made to a tirade of this sort. It is simply this. Groat 
events, great syatems, must be Jooked on as n whole. All partial 
and distorted views are to be shunned. If the results of tho 
Jast century of our national history prove that civilization has 
made sure and solid progress in all material subjects—if social 
evils are no longer kept ont of sight, but are enquired into, 
analysed, and, in part, reme'licd—if statesmen feet conecien- 
tiously, that though much has been accomplished, much 
more remains tobe done, and that the probleme of education 
amongst the poorer classes, and the purity and clesnliness of 
great towns, are to be boldly grappled with—then, we eny, the 
verdict to which tho England of the nineteenth century ie 
entitled at the hands of posterity, will be one not merely of cold 
and formal acquittal, but of undisguised admiration and praise. 

And the same candid readers, who will turn from the 
spectacle of England’s greatnessto that of Engiand’s most eplen- 
did dependency, will, by the same reasoning, arrive pretty nearly 
at the nme resulta, ‘The rule of the Company must be judg- 
ed of asa whole. If thut rule has been attended with in- 
crensed agriculture, commerce, and’ traffic—if there have been 
no periodical outbreaks and no deep under-carrent of disaffec- 
tion—if the science of governing a huge ulation of aliens 
has been better understood—if administrative talent haa push- 
ed its enquiries into most branches of the public service— 
if private epeculation has been more freely encouraged—if, at 
‘east, one or two Presidencies can point to successful results in 
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almost every department of the etate, to which the history of 
other dependencies can supply no parallel—if taxation is light, 
education is encouraged, free discussion not prohibited, aid re 
forma are gradually introduced, we submit that the Government 
of India by the Great Company must, in gpite of delays and 
blunders, be spoken of, not in terms of qealifiel praise, till less in 
thoee of violent censure, but in the language of positive pane- 
pre. And we venture to maintain this position, though juatice 

e btill tardily or imperfectly administered,though communication 
or postal arrangements be still far from satisfactory, though we 
eat salt under a monopoly, and see all posta of emolument or 
eminenes reserved for an exclusive service! Take any admi- 
nistration in the world, hold up its errors, declaim on its sins 
of omission, carefully exclude all mention of the difficnlties 
it has encountered, the chasms it has bridged over, the perils 
it hae shunned, and those it has boldly met, and the result will 
be a picture of hideous administrative deformity. A very mo- 
derate acquaintance with the art of vituperation will do thie 
But we shall hope in this paper to look at things as n whole, 
and to advert to some of the main points in the Government 
of India, which are fairly the objects of censure and of praise, 
‘The judicious and dispassionate reader will then form his own 
conclusions. 

A glance at the past external relations of the Indian 
Government may not be ill-timed here. ‘Tho various wars, 
in which wo have been engaged since the passing of the 
Yast Charter, the argumente on which they are to be justified 
or condemned, the reasons for which they were undertaken, 
and the results to which they have led, are too tamiliar to 
every reader to require any prolonged discussion. No one 
now doubts that the little war in Coorg—Lord William’s solo 
warlike undertiking—was a necessary nnd just measure, or 
that the Affghan campaign wasa gigantic error from begin- 
ning tocnd. Liven the Scinde spoliation is not without its 
defenders, while the moderation of Lord Ellenborough, in the 
campaign of Gwalior in 1843, from whatever motive it emana- 
ted, has left us morally and politically little or nothing to regret. 
The Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns can be spoken of by the 
soldier with approval, by the statesman and administrator 
with exultation, and by the severest moralist without one 
condemning word. We may say in short, that all the wars 
undertaken within the last twenty ycars, with one excep- 
tion, have been cither politic, or imperative, or just. The Affghan 
expedition alone, to use the fine metaphor of Burke, hange 
like “ one black cloud” in the distance, on which present and 
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fnture generations may gaze with awe. No one can have read 
the two picturesque andanimated volumes on the War in Afgha- 
niatan without feeling that he has perused the account of oneof 
the mont solemn and instructive retributions that the world has 
ever witnessed. No such event has inspired the historian, with 
the exception of the Moscow expedition of Napoleon, sinee tho 
days of Roman supremacy. Thoeurrender of Stanhope at Bri- 
huega, of Burgoyne at Saratoga, are nothing to the impressive 
moral of the Khoord Kabul. That eatastrophe comes upon us at 
a distance ag the slaughter of Varus and his three lepions in the 
forests of Germany must have come on the Court of Augustus, 
Tn ail that history there runs a decp and solemn fecling of an 
impending Nemesia, like that which pervades so much of the 
delightful narrative of Ierodotus, the most simple-minded, the 
most truthful, and not tho least moral of ancient writers, It 
would have formed a grand subject for a Greek Trilogy, in the 
handa of those who were the preachers, as wellas the poets, of 
antiquity. Tho first play, we think, would have onded in 
amoke and exultation, in the capture of citadels and the occu= 

tion of towns, amidst the pwans of elated soldiers, and the 
lamentations of a chorus of helpless women. The second 
drama would have been the Agamemnon of the Trilogy. We 
should have had the deccitful calm before the outbreak of 
the tempeat, the smoothness of the torrent beforo it dashed 
itself over the precipice, the stillness that precedes the 
conflict of two mighty armies, The opening scenes might 
have suitably been marked by the ill-grounded vaunts of the 
conqueror, and by the Cassandra-like denunciationa of some 
prophet of evil, who could discern, in the bight calm of a 
aummer’s day, the blnck whirlwind forming on the horizon, On a 
sudden the storm cloud would have burst, the vengeance would 
have been exacted, and the curtain would have fallen on macsacred. 
Jeaders, a soldicry perishing with frost, triumphant barbarians, 
and women and children threatened with hopcloss captivity. 
The third play would, of course, have bronglit with it the aalve 
to national vanity, and the standard of the invading army would 
heve been planted once more in honorable triumph on the 
enemy's towora, Tho whole Trilogy might have concluded 
with its appropriate moral, written in such large letters as 
that he who runs should read, and the messenger who recited 
at the City of Palaces the particulars of the long expected 
vietory, would conclude with a prayer to Heaven against the 
recurrence of any more such triumphs, so dearly pure! , and 
280 long delayed. 

Wo live too near the scencs about which we are writing, and 
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in too unpoctical an age, to enter fully into the spirit with which 
the old tragedy would have infallibly dealt with euch a sub- 
ject. But the moral to statesmen and administratore, to Boards 
‘and Presidents, to directors and councillors, should be as plain 
as that of a child’s story book, or as one of /Esop’s fables, As 
however, the Honorable Company have been acquitted of all 
participation in the origin of the war, and tho onus thercof 
has been taken by one of the former Presidents of the Board of 
Control, we have no wish to linger any more on this subject ; and 
weturn readily to those points on which the success of the in- 
ternal administration of tho country cannot be denied. 

It is casy to point to o dozen different things which the 
Company have not done: to a judicial system which stands 
jn need of much improvement, to ronda which have not ‘been 
laid down, to bridges unbuilt, to citics unpurified, to life and 
property left insecure, to an absence of vigour or of celerity in 
the adminiatration, to the want of any well-organized system 
which, etarting from a central point, might ramify and extend 
itself to the furthest limits of the empire. Tosome of these nc~ 
knowledged deficiencies, we shall advert in this paper; but wa 
shall commence first with a brief enumeration of the subjects in 
which the Governments of India have, beyond all detraction or 
gaingaying, managed mattera wonderfully well. 

The direction in which our observation is first turned, ia 
that of Agra. It haa of late been customary to point to this 
asa sort of moilel-farm in the Enst. And certainly, no large 
landed proprictor, desirous of showing off ono of his best-ma- 
naged ostates to come inquisitive foreigner, could make a more 
fortunate salcotion. Whatever hns been done in this quarter, 
it is the work of the Company's servants alone. No third-rate 
statesman from England, no superannuated diplomatist,ten years 
too old for hia work, has been striving, in the stereotyped plirase, 
to develop the resources and to promote the welfare of the coun~ 
try. A Governor, who has rison from tho ranks, if we may we 
the expression, has for nearly ten years been quietly and steadily 
prosecuting his enquiries in every departmont of the servioa, 
and following up enquiry by immediate and vigorous action. 
To say that a revenuc eettlement has been completed, that 
boundaries have been adjusted, that records have been care- 
fully arranged, is hardly to convey an adequate idea of the 
extent to which a great measure of this kind binds up together 
the interest of the Forerned and the rights of the atate. It 
has freed a host of small proprietors and tenant cultivators 
from uneasy fears; it has, in the agency of Putwarries or 
village accountante, provided checks against the frauds of the 
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dishonest or lazy cultivator, and the oppression of the nascru- 

lous landlord; it hae given the population some interest 
in the apportionment and the realization of revenue, which 
is not self-aesessed, because voluntary taxation is a thing of 
which Orientals have no possible coneeption; it bns shot the 
door against a vast deal of illegality, and has shortened liti- 
gation; it bas recorded just rights, curtailed unfair privileges, 
gnd substituted for chance or uncertainty, regularity, me- 
thod, and plan. At the same time, and under the same aus~ 
pices, a determined attempt has been made to improve indi- 
genoua education, to supply better books than the existin; 
vernacular literature poascescs, to send qualified visitors to lool 
after the village Dominie, and to carry out, what we believe to be 
a sound maxim, that, in order to clevate 2 whole population, you 
must visit them in their bute, epeak and write in their language, 
cast up with them their primitive accounts, observe their un~ 
polished modes of mutnal mtercourse by letter, and practically 
acknowledge that the system of education to which thousands 
of ryots and ainall farmers have for gencnitions been accustomed, 
cannot st once bo summarily displaced for a cultivated litcra- 
turo and a forcign tongue. 

Asrogarde public worka, the Jumna canala, the grent Ganges 
canal, and the Grand Trank road, aro monuments, of which 
any Kuropean Government at this day might be proud; and 
in every district, communication has been facilitated, partly 
by a fair expenditure of the public revenne, and partly by 
an improved working of the Ferry Fund Committees, The 

ital arrangements, hitherto perhaps the weakest and most 
Frulty branch of the Compsny’s system, have, ia the North- 
west Provinces, been placed on as satisfactory a footing as the 
resources of the department would allow, and the whole of 
the administrative machino bas been repeatedly overhauled, 
repaired, oiled, and act a-going under the practised cye and 
the strict scrutiny of a Governor, of whom it has well been 
said that he can tell at a glance the particular daty of every 
officer subordinate to him, can mark in m moment the often 
imperceptible Jine which separates one departinent from an- 
other, and can say what is reasonably due respectively from the 
Commissioner and fcom his head clerk, from the Collector and 
from hig Tabsildar, and from the Magistrate and from hie Thanna- 
gar. A revenue settlement, to which those of Shir Shah and Ak- 
wero dmicrior an care f eau wilun, in {¥ 
and ia breadth of design—a Spoteanar a aktneas of nsseemne Dy 
at the night end—a liberal expenditure in remunerative and be- 
worke—communication between distant parte gradually 
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improving—a police which has totally eradicated some crimes and 
severely checked others—a supervision which detects evil only 
to remedy, and merit only to reward. If these things are not 
indications of a wish to govern every part of this empire 
with a view to the real good of its inhnbitants, or for India 
heraelf, ag the phrase is, we do not know what form it ia t= 
ed those indications should assume, or how they should be 
practically shown in action, Admitting that there is yet 
much to be done even in the North West Provinces, especially 
in the departments of civil and criminal justice, will any dissatic-, 
fied individual, or Association, or Committee, or general philan- 
thropiet, pretand to say, that he or they would have governed 
akingdom any better than Mr. Thomason has governed Agra? 
‘And will any candid third person aay, that thoy would have done 
it one-tenth part a3 well? ~The obvious inference to be drawn 
from the abovestatement, every part of whichis capable of instan- 
taneous proof, and which, by all dispassionate persons, hasnever 
been doubted, is, that when the other presidencies shall be placed, 
as faras their relative circumstances will admit, on the same foot- 
ing as Agra, shall be presided over by similar ability, and be 
backed by the same support—the results in each case will bo 
those gratifying ones which we have endeavoured briofly, but 
deci , to sct down above. 
A atill more gratifying task,a more expansive theme, awaits 
the writer, who should attempt to chronicle the administration of 
the Panjab, In our Number for April, while relating the 
events of 1852, we endeavoured to review a few of tho meaaures 
by which the defunct Board at Lahore havo provided for the 
security of life and property, for the realization of the revenue, 
and for the increase o! culfivation and tho security of traffic 
in that naturally fruitful land. At come future date we 
may describe, with greater detail than has as yet been 
attempted, the remnants of the system which Bunjit Sing 
had established, and the introduction of another, by which 
‘the old regime haa either been improved ot supplasted. Wo 
are renzible, too, thatan account may be reccived with distrust, 
which is confined to assertions, which takes the facts for granted, 
which deals not with long statements of figures, and exhibite no 
statistical returos, But in estimating the character of the Com- 
pany’s administration, it is i: ible not to give a very pro- 
aminent place 49 the Rand, Unto thelial qrecal four eats 
have been crowded « variety of reforms and improvements, which 
in other presidencies have sparingly scattered over 8 quar- 
terof acentury. All the errors of administrative experi- 
ence have been avoided: all the lessons learnt by practised. 
aq 
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dishonest or lazy cultivator, and the oppression of the unseru- 

ulous Iandlord; it has given the population some interest 
in the apportionment and the realization of revenue, which 
is not sclf-nasessed, because voluntary taxation is a thing of 
which Orientals have no possilile conception; it haa shat the 
door against a vast dcal of illegality, and has shortened liti- 
gation; it has recorded just rights, curtailed unfair privileges, 
and substituted for chance or uncertainty, regularity, me- 
thod, and plan. At the same time, and under the game aus 
pices, a determined attompt has been made to improve indi- 
genous education, to supply hetter Looks than the existing 
vernacular literature possceaca, to send qualified visitors to loo! 
after the village Dominic, and to carry out, what we believe to be 
a sound maxim, that, in order to cleyatea whole population, you 
must visit them in their huts, speak and write in their language, 
cast up with them their primitive accounts, observe their uo- 
polished modes of mutnal intereourse hy letter, and practically 
acknowledge that the kystem of education to which thousands 
of ryots and stnall farmers hase for generations been accustomed, 
cannot at once be summarily displaced for a cultivated litera- 
ture and a foreign tongue. 

As regards public works, the Jumna canals, the great Gangea 
canal, aud the Grand Trunk road, are monuments, of which 
any European Government at this day might be proud; and 
in every district, communication has been facilitated, partly 
by 8 fair expenditure of the public revenue, and partly by 
an improved working of the Ferry Fund Committeca, The 

oatal arrangements, hitherto perhaps the weakest and most 
Taulty branolt of the Compiny’s system, havo, in the North- 
west Provinecs, been placed on ae satisfactory a footing as the 
resources of the dcpartment would allow, and the whole of 
the administrative machine has been repeatedly overhauled, 
repaired, oiled, and ect a-zoing under the practised eyo and 
the strict scrutiny of a Govornor, of whom it has well been 
uaid that he can tell nt a glance the particular duty of every 
officer eubordinate to him, can mark in a moment the often 
imperceptible line which separates one department from an- 
other, and can say what is reasonably due reepectively from the 
Commissioner and from his head clerk, from the Collector and 
from his Talwildar, and from the Magistrate and from his ‘Thanna- 
dar. A revenue settlement, to which those of Shir Shah and Ak- 
bar wore interior in care of execution, in lightness of assessment, 
and in breadth of design—s eyetou of education which commences 
at the right end—a liberal expenditure in remunerative and be- 
neficial works—communication between distant parts gradually 
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improving—a police which has totally eradicated some crimes and 
severely checked othors—a supervision which detects evil only 
to remedy, and merit only to reward. If these things aro not 
indications of 2 wish to govera every part of this ompire 
with a view to the real good of its inhabitants, or for India 
herself, as the phrase ia, we do not know what form it is expect- 
ed those indications should assume, or how they should be 
Practically shown in action. Admitting that there is yct 
much to be done eyon in tho North West Provinces, capccially 
in the departments of civil and criminal justico, will any dissatis- , 
fied individual, or Association, or Committee, or genoral philan- 
thropist, pretend to aay, that be or they would have governed 
akingdom any better than Mr. Thomason has governed Agra? 
And will any candid third person say, that thoy would have dona 
it one-tenth part as well? ‘Ihe obvious inference to bo drawn 
froin the abovestatement, every part of whichis capabfe of instan- 
taneous proof, and which, by all dispassionate persons, haenever 
been doubted, is, that whon the other presidencies shall be placed, 
as faras their relative circumstances will admit, on tho same foot- 
ing as Agra, shall be prosided over by similar ability, nnd be 
vackod by the same support—the results in each caso will be 
those gratifying ones which wo have endcavoureil briefly, but 
coisively, to set down above. 

A atill more gratifying task, a more expannive theme, awaits 
the writor, who should attempt to chronicle the administration of 
the Punjab. In our Number for April, while relating the 
events of 1852, we endeavoured to review a fow of the menaures 
by which tho defunct Board at Lahore have provided for the 
wocurity of life aud property, for the realization of the revenue, 
and for the increase of cultivation and the security of traffic 
in that naturally fruitfel land. At somo futuro date we 
may describe, with greater detail than has os yet been 
attempted, the remnants of the system which Runjit Sing 
Jind established, and the introduction of another, by which 
the old rogime has either been improved or supplanted. We 
are rensible, too, that an account may be received with distrust, 
which is confined to assertions, which takes the facts for granted, 
which deale not with long statements of figurea, and exhibits no 
statistical returna, But in estimating the character of the Com- 
pany’s administration, it is impossible not to give a very pro- 
ininent place to the Punjab. Into the brief space of four ycurs 
have been crowded a variety of reforms and improvements, which 
in other presidencies have sparingly scattered over u quar- 
terof acentury. Allthe errors of administrative experi- 
ence have been avoided: all the lessons learnt by practieed 

ae 
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hands, in the earlier stages of oar ascendancy, have been acted 
on; all the latest appliances, all the standard maxims of good go- 
vernment, have been widely and unhesitatingly introduced there. 
What has beon the goal only just attained, aher long and cau- 
tious plodding, in other provinces, has been the starting place in 
the country of the Five Rivers. Whatever had been laboriously 
devised in order to simplify justice, to quell crime, to improve jail 
discipline, to facilitate the collection of revenue, to anticipate die~ 
utes, to record rights, to unite distant tracts, to provide againat 
.future emergencies, whether arising from material or moral 
causes, has been at once, in its integrity, adopted in the Punjab, 
Matters such as resnmptions, which in Bengal or Agra had been 
allowed to lie ovar for half a century, have been promptly en- 
quired into at once, Such questions, which from never being 
agitated, havo in other provinces lulled Inndholders and teunnts 
into a deceptive security, and when agitated at length, have ex- 
cited great discontent and not unreasonable apprehension, have 
been taken up already, and ruled on broad, comprehensive, and 
atatesman-like principles, ‘Trees have been planted, new canals 
have been dug, old ones have been cleared out, boundaries havo 
been surveyed, ininoral resources explored, rent-free tenures 
have been roleased or resumed, old scrvants of the Durbar have 
been paid up and discharged with gratuities, thecrimesof Dacoit; 
and Thuggee have been hunted out aud well nigh extirpated, 
order his been cstablished, the crook and the coultcr have 
literally displaced the spear and the sword. We give every one 
of the above assertions as ahsolute facte. We know not where else 
to look, in order to find a parallel to this metamorphose, from 
riot to tranquillity, to peace from misrule, that has taken place 
in India, before our very eyes, over the plaina of the Punjab. 
All the dreams of the fondest enthusiast have been well nigh 
realized, all the practical results anticipated by the clearand com- 
prehensive glauce of “ Economist,” have been more than attain- 
ed. It is in truth a marvel to see how a population, national in 
ita sympathies, proud of its associations, and endowed with thews 
and sinews, with stout hearts and warlike hands, have quietly 
aettled dawn to plough brond acres, to draw water, and to how 
wood. The winds and waves, after the famous guos eyo of 
Neptune, were not moro suddenly pacified; the angry becs are 
not quicker nppeased jactu pulveris exigui; the Highlanders, 
with sword shd target, lining the living side of Bonledi, sank 
not down more rapidly at the mere bidding of their chieftain. 
‘We shall not hesitate to apply to the tranquillization of the 
Punjab, the lines familiar to ua from infancy, with this differ- 
ence, that we trust the warriors of the Panel have suok down 
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never again to rise. The population was disarmed, as well by the 
Titeral fulfilmont of a command to that effect, as by the tendenoy 
of the popular and just measure of a liberal assessment, devised 
with skill and applied with honesty of purpose. Lord Dalhousie, 
we gay, had but, as it were, to wave his hand, and immediately—~ 
‘the dis i . 

‘Buch worror toate whos he seed 

In broom or biatken, beuth or wood : 

Suk brand aud spear aud bended bow, 

In aniors pale and capes low. 

Ht acemed av if their mother earth 

Had swallowed xp her waz tke bu th, 

‘The wins Inst breath luul toswd in aft 

Ponnon and plaid, and plunage fair 5 

‘The next bnt «wept a foue hull side 

‘Where heath ans} fern were waving wile, 

‘The sun's last glance was gintod back 

‘Frum spear and glaivo, from targo and jack,— 

‘Tho next—all nutcflected—thono 

Ou bracken grec, and cuhl groy stone, 
We hope to take an carly opportunity of comparing the 
past and present state of the five Doibs which consolidate 
our ewpiro on the North West Frontier, and of supportin 
our assertions by statements ol’ figures and gronter details 
of facts, We sliall endeavour to show how favourably si- 
tuated was the Punjab for the reception, not of new- 
fangled theorics, but of all that hal been thoroughly tested 
by experience; how the absence of all aystem, and of all 
those complications which a regular or peaceful rule inevitabl 
brings with it, enabled our administrators to commence worl 
unfettered, on a clear and open field, For the present we 
shall conclude our remarks by eaying, that such a great work ag 
the pacification and settlement of the Panjab prover, to our 
thinking, not merely the expodiency, but the absolute neccesity 
of having a body of men, regularly and oxclusively trained 
in the service of the state. A short time since one of the 
Calcutta papers pointed to the satisfactory state of things in 
the Punjab, 8 proving that a great measure, in » new coun- 
try, could be easily carried out without an exclusive Civil 
Service, that is to say, by the aid of the superfluous or redun~ 
dant talent which is supposed to be everywhere secking for 
@ competence, or for an opportunity of distinguishing itself, 
To those who know who have been the men to work out the 
wise measures proposed by the Head of tho Government, or 
who have originated sound and wise prodeote themselves, such, 
a remark will only excite a smile. No doubt, thore are such 
officers as extra-assistants in the Punjab, either natives or 
qualified Europeans, or Eurasians, who, under proper drill and 
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supervision, have done very useful service. No doubt, such men 
asthe late Mr. Carne and Lalla Mithun Lall arc not to be 
gotevery day. But it is well known to any one who knows 
any thing at all of the subject, that the main and primary 
duties, the labour of organizing the eubordinate departments, 
the drudgery of setting the machinery in action, of starting 
this plan, of guiding that reform, of drilling that corpa of 
native functionaries, of controlling this agency—have been 
entirely the work of civilians or military men, who from long 
training have learnt the trade and science of civil business. 
The administration of the Punjab affords a clear and indisputa- 
ble proof of tho necessity of having a regularly graduated ser- 
vice, dedicated to one set of duties. In a dozen instances 
which we could mention, the civilians selected for the Pun- 
jab have had not merely to perform the common work of 
deciding civil and criminal suit4, of assessing the revenue, and 
of looking after the police, but they have had to drill raw 
policemen, to cducate hwlf-educated thannadars, to make 
selections from hosts of eager but unqualificd candidates, and 
to turn these unpromising sclections into ablo and useful 
ministerial officers. There is no doubt that the Punjab work 
has been well done—and who have dono it, but the civilians and 
soldiers sent there, in and since 1849? Thus, without intending 
to cast any slur on the uncovenanted branches of the Com- 
pany’s eervicc, who in their several departments have been of 
much use everywhere, and are now actively employed in the 
Punjab, we have only to ask whether it is probable that chance- 
bestowed talents, if deprived of the appui and support of highly 
educated men, trained to their business, could have done what 
has been done within the laet four years? We think not. We 
are of opinion, that without the energy and the talent which has 
characterised the exertions, eepecially in the scttlement do- 
ent, of euch officers aa Messrs. Davies, Prinsep, and 
'Temple,—without the experience in the management of districts 
and jails, and the admirable method in police and conservane: 
matters, which has marked the labours of Messrs. Campbell, 
Saunders, Cust, and others,—without the enorgy and judgment 
of Lienta. Becher and Lumsden, and Major Niooleon,—-witb- 
ont the practised pen of Mr. Christian,—without the cautious 
supervision exercised by such commissioners as Messrs, Mont- 
gomery, M'Leod, Barnes and Edmonstone, and Majors Macke- 
son and Ross,—and above all, without the indomitable zeal, the 
eympathies, the extensive knowledge, the fertile re- 
sources, and the honest perseverance of the two brothers, the 
Lawrencea—without something of this sort, we say, all the 
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chance medley of talent, all the unemployed game in’ India 
that could be got altogether by vice-regal proclamation, would 
have been as little competent to organize and carry out an 
effective system, ns the British Indian Association is able to 
regenerate their countrymen, or the diatribes of party spirit 
are likely to deprive the Company’s administration, in the 
jadgment of posterity, of the praise and admiration really its 


Ine. 

‘When we look around at independent native states, or at 
states with which we interfere as the paramount power, the 
moral effect of the Company's administration is more marked 
now than it ever was at any provious period. There is not a 
native prince internally independent, who docs not seek 
as his primary object to secure the guarantee of the British 
Government for his recognition as the lawful representative of a 
Mehratta or a Mohammedan dynasty. The contrast between 
the internal administration of Onde or Slyderabad, and even 
the worst governed presidency under the Company, is too 
obvious for any detailed exposition ; nor, indeed, considering the 
frightful misrale and anarchy prevalent in the former state, 
could any Indian administrator take much pride to himself for 
bearing away the palm in such a comparison. The petty states 
in Central India, while they collect their own revenues and 
punish their own criminals, owe to the British Government, in 
some cases, the preservation of their independence from the 
encroachment of some powerful neighbour, and in others, the 
retricval of their credit from utter ruin during the minority of 
young and inexperienced chief. There are dozens of small 
principalities in Indis, which, but for the strong curbing arm 
of the Company, would be ewelling the train of adherents to 
some energetic ruler, or be wasted in cudlcss warring with come 
aggressive neighbour. In Rajputans is sccn the remarkable 
spectacle of a set of chieftains, who, though fallen in some ree- 
pecta from their pristine dignity, etill exhibit much that com~ 
mands sympathy, or excites admiration, adjusting their mutual 
differencea at an International Court, and paying a tribute to 
the influence of reason and of law. The wildest and most 
savage races, neglected, persecuted, or ridden down, owing to 
the proud indifference, or the exterminating policy of Hindu 
or Mohammedan, have, under the guidance of Britiah officera, 
enlisted in our armies, endured our discipline, and learnt the arta 
of civilized life. "What has been done by Cleveland in the Inet 
century for the hill-men of Bhaugulpore, and by Outram for the 
Bheels, and by Dixon for the irs in this generation, is not 
easily appreciated by those who look for the first time on the 
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mere resulta of their labours. If there is a set of savages 
to be civilized, 9 state that claims tho fulfilment of engago- 
ments by another state, an old family to be saved from tha 
tTaoney lenders, a young prince to be snatched from the hands 
of unprincipled hangers-on, an endless boundary dispute to be 
adjneted, a road to bo laid ont through several distinct princi- 
palities, merchants to be protected from the exactions levied on 
tho wealthy caravan by each robber chieftain at a dozen dif- 
ferent toll-houses, if any one great moral or material work is 
to be executed, the Company Bahadur must take the initiative 
and lend its aid, or that work will not be done. In a 
dozen instances within the Inst few years, from Scindin to Ifol- 
kar, from the edge of the sandy deserts of Jessulmere to tho 
atates bordering on the Nizam, the aid and interference of the 
Britich Government has beon sought and sued for on behulf of 
helpless infants, defrauded creditors, and injured queens. 
There is not n rich merchant, who has two or three small 
native states deep in hia debt, who would not gladly eubmit all 
his claims to the arbitration of the Company, nor a dying 
toler who would not joyfully make his infant heir the ward of 
the British representative, nor a wise minister, if auch there 
be, who would not cull in the eurveyor and the settlement 
officer, to guide and assist him in the aasesamont and manage- 
ment of his litile realm, The good that has been effected, in 
@ quict and unostentatious manner, by Residents and Agonts 
at native courts, all over Central or Upper India, with their 
subordinates, in preventing exactions, in mediating between 
belligerents, and in protecting those who cannot protect them~ 
selves, is not half known at tho Presidencies even in Indian 
circles, It may be fear on the part of native princes, it may 
be only that feeling which induced Attalus to make the Roman 
Senate his heir, it may bea simple tribute to thegood faith and 
integrity of the British officer, it may be the force of circum- 
atances, or “ the force of character,” but the existence of a feeling 
amongst native princes, which makes them have recourse to Bri- 
tish protection on all occasions of moment, is a fact which ie un- 
questionable. It has been the fashion with some writers of late 
to point to the absorption gradually of all independent states asa 
desirable consummation to the progress of our power in the East. 
Evon the generally~calm pod uaprejudiced judgment of Mr. 
Campbell seems to have been somewhat biassed by what we 
must term a fallacy. Arguments to defend such a policy are 
of course readily found. Our title in the Kust, it is said, is 
as valid ag that of Mahratta, Mussulman, or Seikh. Our rule 
any day ise better one. The Paramount Power in every feudal 
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aystem is entitled to all Inpsea and oscheats. Wie'ding the 
universal sceptro, and collecting the entire revenues of all 
India, we should be enabled to remove the burden of taxation 
wherever it may be fount to press heavily on our older eub- 
jects, and to disburse larger sums on great public works, 
‘We should enjoy the additional eccurity derivable from 
the extinction of all nationality, and from the absence of 
any nucleus for tho disaffected; and we should be strong 
with the strength which is conferred by universal supre- 
macy, moral influence, and complete centrlization. All thia 
sounds plausible enough. But thoro are arguments on tho 
other side. Potting aside all questions as ta the political 
morality of such a doctrive, the lust of aggrandixement which 
it would argue, and tho hardship with which it might be 
enforced in particular instances, and without stopping to enqnira 
whether the British Government is really the feudal superior of 
every other state in India, it appears to us open to discussion, 
on the grounds of mere policy and expediency. J.ct ux try 
and conceive the restleys fecling that would he excited ia the 
mind of every native ruler, if it were generally made hnown 
that the Company were quictly waiting to pounce on his ances- 
tral property on the very first pretext! A disturbed frontior, 
a caravan iTnndered, the assemblage of a hundred unruly sub- 
jocta, childless succession, would of course he the signal for 
tuking posseesion of the coveted prize. Thon again, some 
territories are literally not worth the taking, though wo should 
plush to see the question put aud decided miinly by an argu- 
ment of this sort. A good deal may be said, morcover, on 
the advantage of having two or threo native etates nen set- 
off to the Anglo-Sazon rule, for this is tho term which has 
been repeatedly employed whenever an extension is considered 
desiruble. If tho native atates are tolerably well governed, 
they may check the vanity of British administrators, and incite 
thom to improve or perfect their own system; if they ara ill 
governed, as they will be in four out of five cases, tle contrast 
will be gratifying to all real philanthropists, to all, in short, 
except those who resolutcly maintain that Hindu and Mussul- 
man Ryots prefer the kicks and cufts of onc of their own creed or 
colour, to the formal or cold benevolence ofan heretical forcigner. 
Some men may think, too, that before aepiring to universal su- 
premacy in India, we bad better consolidate our system in the 
old provinces; simplify what is complicated, purify what is cor- 
rupt, and infuse vitality intoa dull or inert mass, Of course 
there may be instances when existing engagements, or danger- 
ous proximity, or violence offered to our subjects on our own 
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frontier, may warrant the extension of tha well-known red 
line, But these must be judged on their own merits, and 
meanwhile it may be a subject for congratulation, that there 
are still around us independent principalities, ready to absorb 
many of the restless elements that would otherwise be left to 
ferment within our territories, aud to carry off yearly the 
scum aud raff of « population, in whose eycs plunder is a pro- 
feasion and rapine ia law. 

The comparigon between the Government of natives and 
that by foreigners, which has always been a stock subject for 
Indian writers, leads us to consider some of the points where 
the Company's rule, while it actually lasts, ia never likely to gain 
eredit, A mild and just Government, which subverts, or suc- 
ceeds to an arbitrary or cruel despotism, will be honored and 
respected by the gencration which enjoyed the happy pri- 
vilege of comparing the two. But with the second and 
third generations, there will be, obviously, little credit given 
for what has ot been donc—for the torture that has not 
been wantonly inflicted—for the taxes that have not been 
arbitrarily reiscd—for the justice that haa no¢ been oponly 
bought—for tho privileges that have not been as openly sold. The 
unprejudiced writer, the benevolent sojourner, will draw his 
own conclusions, and, with a greater or less degree of com~ 
placency, will be thankful that his Government is not ono 
of the axe, the rack, and the scourge. But the mass of the 
native population cannot always be expected to acknowledye this 
truth, ond the vain and empty-headed specimensof half-educated 
natives will not. Were the Company’s rule to ceasc to-morrow, 
the suffering ryot, the ousted zemindar, the frothy politician,— 
the last nurtured in English learning which is rarely practical- 
ly applied,—would be the first to raiso the sounds of wailing 
and woe, No one would then question the honest intont of the 
white men from beyond the sea, The inability to enquire with 

atience and to decide with care, the anxiety to w rich 
ty short and obvious methods, the dislikeof accountability, the 
hatred of subordination and the impatience of law, which form 
the characteristics of the oriental temperament, would then 
be seen every where, would guide the minister as they now 
guide the individual, ond would rule in the durbar and 
the court of justice, as they now prevail in the cottage, the 
bazar, and the halls of business. We will exemplify our mean- 
ing by an illustration, not entirely drawn by fancy, nor found- 
ed on isolated cascs, but taken from: numecroua documenta, 
which are authentic and of recent date. 

E-very one knows, that under native Governments it was, and 
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is still, a common practice to raise money by the grant of 
monopolies to individuals, or by farming out the collection 
of portions of the miscellaneons revenue of the state. 
Every one knows, too, that all extra cesses and all vexatious 
exactions for the purpose of ewelling the general resources of 
the treasury, have under British rule been entirely ewept 
away. Yet it is a common thing for petitions to be presented 
in Government offices, up to the present hour, by perzona who 
ray for the revival in their favour of some obsolete tax, or 
Br the establishment of some new duties which they alone shall 
‘be privileged to collect. We have seen repeatedly documents 
of this sort, compiled not by jungly or uneducated natives 
from wild or distant parts of the country, but deawn out in tole- 
rably good English, by men resident in the heart of civilization 
and close to the City of Palaces. The petitioners pray, for 
instance, that an exclusive license may be granted to them 
to collect the old town or transit dues—to catch certain 
birds—to kill certain wild animale—to clear the land of rogues 
and robbers—to transport the public over certain ferriee—to 
sell this or that article of merchandise. In every instance the 
petition is backed by the offer of a considerable bonus and of a 
yearly payment: the stipulations insisted on are that no 
other man living is to be permitted to interfere with the right 
of the grantes, by the exercise of any similar privilege for ten 
or twenty miles round, and the aid of the executive is to be 
freely given to maintain the fortunate holder in the sole en- 
joyment of his purchased righta, It is easy to anticipate that 
the Seoretary, or the Governor, to whom thease characteristic 
papers are submitted, reads them withs smile, and records them 
‘without an order. But what would have been the course follow~ 
ed by a native Government in similar ciroumstances? Hither- 
to we have only dwelt on facts: we may be allowed to presume 
the conduct of a native Vizir or Raj Montri in dealing with such 
a prayer, under the rule of » Mohammedan or Hindu sovereign, 
e course, in all probability, judging from antecedents, would 
have been somewhat as follows. 10 day the Prime Minister, 
having received earnest petitions from some individual, backed 
possibly by the usual sccompaniment, intimates to his royal 
master, that the funds in the treasury are running low—that the 
expense of the last festival, or the latest marriage in the palace, 
has been very considerable, and that he has hit upon an expe- 
dient to recruit the exhausted finances. It is proposed, accord- 
ingly, that to the petitioner aforesaid, who ts a man of some 
substance and note, be conveyed the sole privilege of estab- 
lishing a fish market within a certain space of some eight or ten 
gE 
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miles, The " entsio and fet i pee then skilfulh 
unfolded. 8 lent ly supplied wit 
fish—the pri of this Deonseary article of food will of course, 
fall with the abundance of the eupply—the designs of interested 
or oppressive individuals who compel the poor to bay in 
remote from supervision, will be frustrated—population will be 
attracted to the spot—order will be preserved by the police— 
and in addition to all the above advantages, the royal treaeury 
will receive a good round sum in hand now, and an annual 
increase heractior’ The king, too anxious to receive the 
money, and too careless to forosee or weigh the consequences 
of the measure, consents to grant the request. A royal firman 
or sunond ia drawn out, stamped and sesled, and duly deliver- 
ed. It purports to empower the holder to bave the exclusive 
privilege of eelling fish to the native population, and exempl: 
punishment is threatened to all who eliull venture to rell a fis! 
of the size of a eprat anywhere elso, to the wrong of the farmer. 
For some little time things go on tolerably well The popula- 
tion grumble little, but the police arc on the side of power snd 
possession, and no great inhumanity is practised. Atlength how- 
ever repacity is increased by euccese—intimidation and oppres- 
sion are freely resorted t retainers and agenta of the far- 
mer, on pretext of loss to the bazar profits, commence plunder- 
ing boats, dragging helpless Ryots from their houses, and com- 
poling all who attend the bazar to buy fish at extravagant rates. 
fot a day pases without fraud and violence. For a time the 
population suffer and submit. One or two outbreaks of feelin; 
place, but these are quietly put down by the agency oi 
& police, purchased by the grantee or directed by the minister; 
and the matter is dexterously represented to the king, as one 
where some disaffected individuals were conspiring to defraud the 
patentee of his just and lawful dues. At length oppression be- 
comes unbearable: the  Peaple assemble en masse: and one fine 
day, the courtyard of the palace is filled with a muiti- 
tude, excited almost to frenzy, and clamorous for redress. 
The minister, uuable to a) the disturbance, or to explain 
its cause, stands epcechlesa and terrified: a private enem 
comes boldly forward, and exposes the iniquity of the whole 
transaction. The king rouses himself, once acts with 
decision and vigour, and learns the whols history of the case 
from the mouths of the sufferers. Then comes one of those 
wtrokea of yoann which, falling like a thunderbolt, das 
xles the mob, sets forth the majesty of justice and the omnipo- 
tence of royalty, and appears to atone for months and montha 
of previous oppression and cruelty! The unscrupulous farmer 
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eent for, and summarily 
‘ ulavi, as the case may 
be, gives vent to some pithy eaying from the Hitopadesh or 
Grlistan as to the duty of a sovereign: conviction followa on 
arraignment, and punishment on conviction. The head of the 
farmer is speedily taken off, and thrown out to the wondering 
multitude ; half-a-dozen of his most nefarious agents are mutilat- 
ed or imprisoned ; the wicked minister is disgraced : and patents 
and patentees are at a discount for the next few years The 
pop disperse, eulogizing the great and unsparing justice 
of the sovereign: all the events of the previous months are 
ignored: and tortured ryots, defranded fishermen, boats ran~ 
sacked, and | apap houses, are one and all forgotten in the 
decapitated farmer and the gracious king, 

The probability of o series of events, such x3 we have just 
described, will be readily allowed by all readera of oricn- 
tal history, as well as by all who have had an opportunity 
of looking into the details of a purely native regime, Whether 
the knowledge be derived from the “cold medium of books,” 
or from ocular observation, the same truth will be apparent to 
a discerning mind. But what is the moral which we would 
derive from such a tale? Not certainly that the British Go- 
vernment should have recourse to similar expedients for re~ 
plonishing or augmenting the treasury, or that it should 
thus incautiously place power in the hands of natives eager 
to grow rich. The lesson which euch tales should teach is that 
of the necessity of enteri hly into Asiatic feelings 
and Asiatic maxime regarding the delegation of power, the 
consequent abuse, and the inevitable result. The native minie- 
ter or king, who overlooks the probable consequences of some 
financial measure, in order to reap its immediate fruit, will 
care little to apportion the degree of punishment to the 
amount of the crime, and will hardly enquire how for the evile 
which are to be remedied spring from his own neglect and 
carolosentee. It is the essence of mative role that rewards 
shor disproportionate, penalties arbitrary, lon capri- 
cions, and juste vag e. It is the enaeitbere native 
population to remember more keenly the retribution that falls 
on the evil-doer, than the evil deods which ealled that retribu- 
tion down. One example of severity seems to wipe out a hun- 
dred crimes. The capture of » notorious free-booter, the 
execution of some Daooit who has long been the terror of the 
country, will outlive the remembrance of the cattle that were 
harried, and the barns that were burnt. We have it om the 
very best authority, that the rule of General Avitebile in Pe- 
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shawur—a rule characterized by barbarities almost unknown to 
the Seikhe, and auch as the pen refuses to chronicle—ie still re- 
membered there with admiration and awe. To govern a peo~ 
le actuated by these feelings, all thie must be taken into 
account. We do not of couree mean to recommend a resort 
to the quick and expeditious mode of dealing with criminala 

ractised under Nawabs and Emperors; but in comparing the 
Som ny’s rule with that which preceded it, we must bear in 
mind thet the generations which dreaded yearly invasions from 
the pirate Mugs of Arracan, or from the Mahratta cavalry, 
have long passed away ; that while the mass of the population 
enjoy immunity from irregalar or arbitrary taxation, they are 
not in the habit of witnessing those rapid strokes of justice, or 
those undoubted evidences of a hand which is Prompt to pursue, 
detect, and avenge; that in the districts round the metropolis, 
there ja much normal crime to be dealt with; and that the pre- 
dominant feelings amongst un agricultural population teach 
them, in ary eceltamrents to kao. no paell but stat, of ae 
passions, and in the day of oppression to welcome with blin 
and admiring ignorance, the rapid visitation that avenges them 
on their tyranta. 

‘The consideration of these points leads us, not unnaturally, 
to the relative merits of the two systems established, in what 
are familiarly known aa the Regulation and the Non-regulation 
provinces, It is a melancholy truth, that some of the best spe- 
cimens of successful administration are to be found, not in the 
districts longest under our rule, but in those to which the bulk: 
volumes of our code have not been made applicable, and which 
are governed by a few comprehensive, clear, and simple rules. 
‘We would desire to speak with caution on this point, becanse 
it will never do to assert sweepingly that justice is fully 
done, and law ia well administered in all territories not under 
the Regulations, and that the more refined and complicated 
system, where circulars are issued monthly, and constructions of 
the law have swelled to volumes, has in every case been a dead 
failure. Thia style of rash assumption, this reckless generalizing 
from epecial instances, has of late been frequently and mischie~ 
vously employed. The truth is, that precedents can be quoted on 
either side with much reason, The Government of Agra may 
be held up as the most successful specimen of the administra- 
tion of a large country under tion law. The Punjab, on 
the other hand, will be pointed to by the advocates of « simple 
and unfattered system, as a proof of what can be done by it in 
four short years, The freedom of Mysore from crime, the 
growing prosperity of the provinoe of Arracan, are instances on 
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the same side. But we could name two extra regulation 
provinces, where the miachiefs of jus vagum aut incertum, under 
young officers, deciding civil and criminal cases on their 
own notions of equity, bave been worse than any caused 
by the technicalities or crochets of any Sudder Court or Board. 
A decision based on the law such as it is, but without com- 
mon sense, may be not worth much; but a decision which 
has neither law nor common to recommend it, and which 
is directly opposed to another decision just passed on the aame 
subject, ina neighbouring court, by another officer, is worth 
nothing. Yet of this kind have been many of the decisiona 
passed in provinces not under the Regulation code, and dignified 
by the name of “natural law, law stripped of its technica- 
* lities, law springing from natural equity, and the good senso 
* of plain-spoken men:” for it is by euch deceptive reasoning 
that blunders and ignorance have been attempted to be veiled, 
‘We have known of one complicated case, in which no less than. 
forty different orders, each one as irreconcileable with its pre- 
decessor as it could be, were passed by various functionaries in 
the course of ten or twelve years. And this was in s Non 
regulation province, presided over hy ono of the most active 
and snecessful administrators that the ranks of the Civil Ser- 
vice could furnish. 

‘The truth is, that the two systems are dealing with two dif- 
ferent statea of things. The non-regulation district presents 
simpler and more primitive features. Interests are thera less 
complicated, and righta less prone to clash. A great deal has 
been done by personal conference and local enquiry. There 
has, perhaps, been less of correspondence, aud much has been 
effected by the influence of the Commissioner or Agent, and hia 
stat, Yet it would be absurd to say that a province under 
the Regulations, with all the licated machinery of civil 
courts which increase and protract litigation, is not in a more 
advanced state than one where the revenue and the civil courts 
are almost identical, where justice is dealt out on a small code 
of rules, and where there is hardly euch a thing as an appeal 
to the Sudder Court. It may be a very melancholy fact, that 
there is so much litigation in Bengal, that so much property 
is ruined, and 20 many fine fortunes are impaired, owing to 
endless civil and criminal euite. But is there uo evidence of 
wealth and power in the were fact that there is eo much pro- 

erty that is worth contesting, and so many fortunes thet can 
Bear great expense? Again, take the outward aspect of the 
country. In many a Non-regulation province, the ery is for 
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ea] and pioneers toclear away the jungle, for the wood-msn 
aud the Dack-settler, who, 7 Se sane 


Silvestrem flammis et ferro mitiget agram. 


Nothing can be done, the local authorities will say, till 
rewards are offered for the destruction of wild beasts, 
and the district officer can hardly visit particular localities, be~ 
cause be is not certain that he will find two days’ supplies 
for the followers of his camp. On the other hand, many dis 
tricts of Bengal and Agra, our readers will hardly require to 
be told, do not contain one single un; uctive acre, and 
no individual can remember the time when a tiger waa last 
seen or heard of. Then look at education, which after all 
is no bad test of real advancement, and sce what is the case 
with nearly every extra-regulation province, Tho nativo officers, 
who are to compose the staff of the civil and criminal courta, 
must be brought from the older provinces. The dominie, who 
is to teach the youth of the locality at the school of the central 
etation, must be summoned from afar. The men who are to 
measure boundaries, write orders, arrange records, take down 
evidence, and furnish reports, are not forthcoming within the 
Jimits of the new acquisition, Placea would remain unfilled 
if we bad to trust only to men born and bred on the 
spot. In time, perhaps, the natives of the now province 
will become capable of giving efficient aid; but for the 
first fow years, recourss must be had to the “ surplue 
talent” of oldor and more settled tracts. And thus men, 
who maintain that a new provinces, summarily dealt with 
under a few comprehensive rules, ia far ahead of the older 
acquisitions in everything, except education: may perhaps forgot 
that this vefly education is one of the surest indications of 
P , and not the least mark of well-being. If education 
is to make better public servants, more useful citizens, more 
enlightened zemindars, then the territory where the demand 
for, and supply of, this valuable article is most abundant, cannot 
be beolutaly etanding still. Ho who has education on his side 
to point to, is not so very far behind in the race, 

‘be truth ap) to us to be, that it is unfair to compare two 
wubjecta which have no points of resemblance. There are many 
things in which a new province stands quite by itself It has, 
probably, an uncleared jungle, asimple and scattered or a barbe- 
roua Population, no great traffic, some amount of normal crime, 
and rights not very much entangled or confused. The com- 
plex and varied state of society in Bengal or Bebar, or in the 
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North West Provinces, growing with the mere growth of 
time, and helped on originally by neglect on the one hand or 
some hastiness on the other, is too well known to require much 
notice. There are many things which we could not give toa 
Tew province, even were the: irable. But there are certain- 
ly some pointe in which greater vigour, or the greater 
simplicity of such systems as that of the Punjab, could be 
given with singular advantage to Agra and Bengal, It isa 
desire of this kind which bas Iced some writers to generalize 
too quickly, and to assert that a non-rogulation province and ita 
system should serve asa model to all others, Taken ata whole, 
9 theory is simply impracticable. We cannot go back to the 
battle of Plassey. But thers are some points, such a8 cimpli- 
city of procedure, the attendance of parties in their own suits, 
the abbreviation of long written procecdings, and charac~ 
teristic vigor in the enforcement of law and police jurisdiction, 
in which the later acquisitions of the British Government in 
India have an undoubted superiority over their older sisters. 
Do we then intend to nssert that there are no serious defects in 
the composition of the Indian Government, that all the fuults 
discernible in the administration are more isolations, having no 
connection with each other, not proceeding from any want of 
system, not refcrable to any general failing, not likely to 
increaso and multiply, and to give coherence and permanency 
to what is radically wrong? Wo assert nothing of the kin 
There are one or two grand mistakes in our Indian system, 
and we intend to devote tho latter part of this paper to the 
enumeration thereof. We have no great faith in the hundred 
and one plans which have been put forth within the last two 
years, with all the presumption of ignorance, with all the in- 
fatuation of conceit, with the well-grounded confidence of 
talent, with all the tenacity of error, with all the honesty that 
love of truth and world-wide sympathies can exhibit, by indi- 
viduals or nseociations, in order to re-conatruct or re-cast the 
entire existing machinery of Government. The greatest op- 
ponent the pany ever bad, who prefaced by a patient 
atudy of years o series of attacks on Indian Government, un- 
rivalled for their aseiduity, their sloqnence, and their zeal, dis- 
tinctly admitted that he would never lend s hand for the destrac~ 
tion of any established Government, which was not absolutely 
incorrigible. Unfortunately men are to be found now, who 
ting this wise and judicious maxim, imitate Burke only 
in his errors, display hia blind zeal witbout his splendid elo- 
quence, adopt hie invective without his enlight- 
ened philosophy, and that the last sixty years, which 
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have taught the East India Company so many instructive lessons, 
ehonld have taught their opponents as many more. Nor have 
we much faith in the capacity of politicians and philosophers to 
draw out permanent constitutions for the Government of any 
dependency or kingdom, without a careful observance of exist- 
ing forma, The events of the last five years in Europe have 
taught all candid persons, that constitutions will not spring up at 
the bidding of some conjuror: you may create a franchise, but 
you cannot create the integrity which is necet to its enjoy~ 
Ment: you may bid councillors assemble at a Board, but you 
cannot command sagacity in counsel and wisdom in debate: 
you may dignify an ill-poised system by titles the most alluring, 
associations the most historical, and precedents the most solemn, 
but you will not vivify an inert and inanimate mase with Pro- 
mettean fire, or recast the oriental temperament in the Anglo- 
Saxon mould. Those who eeek to improve the Government of 
India, had better learn in what the cxisting institutions are sus- 
ceptible of gradual reforms on sound principles, There ia some- 
thing almost amusing in the presumption of men who, blind 
to all that history can teach, would bave us believe that no- 
thing in the prescnt arrangement is worthy of preservation or 
capable of expansion: that time docs nothing to fuse or har+ 
monize clementa originally brought together, perhaps, on no sci- 
entific principles: that the past leaves no inheritance, experi- 
ence conveys no warning, and conteimplation gives no ro- 


w 

The first and most natural subject of enquiry appeara to ua 
to be thie. Are the four, or, we may say, the five, Presidencies 
of India—for tho Punjab is distinct from the rest—governed on 
one and the same principle, or on different ones? If they are 

verned by the same rule and mothod, why are they not at all 
In a similar state of progress? If thoy are not eo governed, 
what are the results in each case? In theory, as far as the 
powers and responsibilities of tha various Governments are 
concerned, they are all on a par. The Governors can ex- 
pend the same eums on their own will and responsibility: 
they are subject to the same checks in every financial, politi- 
cal, or legislative measure: and they stand to the Supreme 
Council of India, with a few very trifling exceptions, on the 
same footing of intercourse by and supervision. Yetitia 
almost universally admitted, that the Government of Agra ie 
ahead of the other Governments in everything that constitutes 
«sound, wise, and efficient administration. Dut if an adminie- 
tration be held to be better or worse, according es it may be 
nearer to or farther from the Supreme Council, then, by this 
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view, Bengal should be far ahead of every other Presidency: 
if, on the other hand, the influence of the Supreme Council is 
baneful, and it is a good thing to be exempt therefrom, then 
Bombay and Madras should be at least on a par with Agra. 
The truth would aeem to be, that to secure a good executive 
system, it is necessary to have a man conversant with the 
affairs he is to direct, from the commencement: not onc who 
spends his two firet years in learning the elements of his duty 
and the routine of business; but a man who shall bring to the 
task a knowledge of the subjects likely to pass before him, ia 
all their great and comprehensive beariugs, if not in every one 
of their minute detaile, To such a man it will matter little 
whether the Supreme Council shall sit at his very doora, or a 
thousand miles off. We are aware that it is a common argu- 
ment with members of the service, and residents generally at the 
other Presidencies, to complain of the distance at which the 
controlling power resides: of the minute and vexatious in- 
terference of what should simply have been a guiding and 
supporting power: of the little regard that is paid to repeated 
and earnest protests against the Tisproportionate attention that is 
lavished on the affairs of Agra Bengal. No person, who has 
held ten minutes’ conversation with any gentleman from Ma- 
drag or Bombay, but will have been half-deafened with a pro- 
test of the above sort. On the other hand, it may be contended 
by the partisans of the existing system on this side of India, 
that the financial control is, after all, nothing more than what 
the Charter Act intended it should be: ons, at least, of the 
minor Presidencies, it will be said, invariably shows a deficit of 
receipta compared with disbursements: in legislative matters, 
the representations of the local Governments are often taken on 
trust, and are not subjected to that minute and severe scrutiny, 
which awaits every proposal for a change of law emanatin, 

from Bengal or Agra: and, finally, it may be hinted, that in al 
great questions of social and internal progress, the written 
productions of Madras and Bombay reformers are not remark- 
able either for luminous condensation, cogent ressoning, or 
unanswerable force. This lest objection may seem to narrow 
the point at issue between the two contending parties, The 
men of Bengal may, perhaps, object with some show of plausi- 
bility to a want of clearness in the statements, of preciaion in 
the narrative, of lucidity in the arguments of the distant Go- 
vernment; while that Government may turn round, and aay 
that nothing oan be clearer or more convincing to persons at 
all acquainted with the requirements of the remote Presidency, 
but that it is lost time and labour to endeavour to impress men 
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ignorant of local wants, terms, and peculiarities, with a vivid 
sense of their great and paramount importance. Without pre- 
auming to decide which party is in error, or who has the best 
of the argument, we may remaik with Mr. Campbell, that one 
of the great hindrances to a compretienstre aystem in India, 
is the ignorance and apathy displayed by one Presidency in 
regard to another. This concentration on local topics, this 
insouciance to the wants of other distant spots, which has been 
vainly imagined to be peculiar to the Mabratta Ditch, exists 
more or lees at every town and station in India. It was per- 
tinently remarked by a gentleman, who wrote an account of a 
winter's stay in India, that every man appeared eo occupied 
with his own district, that he could tell nothing of what was 
passing two districts off ; and the result was, that no person. 
could give a traveller in fault any satisfactory information 
about the road between Agra and Indore. This carelessness 
or abstraction, or pursuit of present objects to the exclusion of 
all others, ie much more conspicuous when we come to the 
revenue system, or the crimmal and civil codes of each 
Presidency, With the exception of a few persons, who 
endeavour to gain a general notion of the system in force 
jn every department in the four Presidencies, the amount 
of each person’a knowledge of anything but his own part of 
India, is literal; noting. Tne may be good reasons for 
this ignorance, but the ie undeniable. Has a Bengal 
magistrate any distinct or adequate conception of the criminal 
laws a5 administered by a magistrate in the Deccan: of the 
powers with which the Intter is vested: of the punishmenta 
which he, or the Mamlutdar, or the Patel, inflicts? Or could a 
collector in the North West Provinces explain the process of 
assessing and realizing the revenue in Coimbatore, or discuss 
familiery the law of distraint there, or talk confidently on 
the modes of irrigntion in Southern India, The style in which 
the subject is entered upon and gone through, and finally got rid 
of, when residents from two opposite sides of India meet and talk 
about the administration of their respective localities, is some- 
what of this sort:—“ The plan of encouraging the formation 
“and preservation of huge estates, or the consolidation of 
¢ village communities, or the ignorin, eof every thing but the 
* actual cultivator, (ae the case may be,) is irably suited 

to your part of the world, but it would never answer with 

us We require one eort of machinery to work with and 

you another; you havea Board of Revenue, we have Com- 

missioners and no Board; or (perbeps) you have s Board that 

in olways stationary, while we bave a Board that travels 
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* about, and we dispense with Commissioners ; you want good 
* roada, we want extensive irrigation; you must hava embank- 
* mente to keep out the water, and we require the same works 
* to keep it in; you concontrate the revenue and the magis- 
* terial in one and the aame hand: it is essential with ua that 
“they should be kept widely asunder; all this, doubtless, is 
« exactly as it should be: what ia salutary in your case, would 
© be destructive in ours: each proyinco has its own particular 
© wants, and they must be provided for in proper time and 
4 fashion, by those who know them best.” There is some deal of 
truth in the last observation. But it is hardly too much to eny, 
that pro-eminent as the Bengal Presidency has been hitherto, 
from its position, productions, roads, or oxtensive water carriage 
supplying the place of roads, and financial importance, 
ignorance displayed by men of note at Madras and Bombay, 
relative to all that pertains to the administration, is something 
almost disoreditable, It ia not uncommon to find men at 
either of the above Prosidencies, ignorant of the fact that 
Bengal Proper is not poverned by the Supreme Council, and 
to hear them tulk of the Governor of Bengal, or the Deputy- 
Governor, being assisted by his Council! All this may be 
artially remedied by Electric Telegraphs and Railroads; but 
in the meanwhile the absence of intercommunication between 
Presidencies, the respectful distance at which Governors and 
high functionaries keep from each other, and the entire want 
anything like hearty co-operation and gonerous rivalry, are 
things which it is impossible to dispute or deny. And this 
brings us tos point, which has been repeatedly discussed by 
Jocal writers, and bas not escaped enquiry before the Committee 
sitting on the Charter—the propriety of maintaining Councils 
on their present footing at Madras and Bombay. We will set 
down the remarks which have occurred to us on this important 
question, without presuming to decide in fayour of any one 
particular course. Now it is indisputable that Councils are 
not required at Agra or Caloutta for the Exeoutive Govern- 
ment there. No one haa ever proposed that Mr. Thomason 
should be hampered with o Council of two respectable gentie- 
men. No one seriously thinks that Bengal would e one 
single stride in advance, by any similar addition. All are 
agreed that the addition of a Council here, or at Agra, would 
only cause increased expenditure and delay, and perhaps 
terminate in unprofitable discussions, The chief of an Execue 
tive Government here should be as free and unfettered as it is 
possible he ehould be, consistent with a due sense of personal 
and moral responsibility. But is it quite certain that Councils 
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are of no use in Bombey Castle or at Madras? On the con- 
trary, much may be eaid in their favour, In the first place, 
though this is no powerful ment, it is contended that the 
‘Members of the Bombay and eervices, being excluded 
from seats in the . So Council, have a right to expect one 
or two lucrative and important posts, as the reward of their 
twenty-five years toil. In the next, it is asserted, that the Mem- 
bers of Council are often of eminent usefulness and assistance to 
anew Governor, lately transferred from some Crown colony, 
and entirely ignorant of the wants of the Presidency which 
he is to govern. This nasistance cannot be so well given by 
a Secretary, as an office of this sort does not vest ite occupier 
with any open, direct, and acknowledged oneibility, A. 
Secretary may advise, it is said, urge on o measure, and 
remonstrate againet an ill-omened one, but the part he may 
have taken ono way or the other, will never clearly appear. Ho 
signs no minutes, he has no right to epeak in debate, he 
can claim no privilege to hia opinion on paper. The 
personal inflnence exerted by him may be such as it ia impos~ 
sible to over-rate ; but no one, removed from the penetralia, 
can appreciate its exact amount, or tell the uses to which it ig 
ut. Every thing about such an officer is shadowy, uncertain, 
iim, A Councillor, on the other hand, stands out whenever 
scrutiny ia brought to bear on any delicate investigation, aaa 
ilar of the state. He may be dumb or obsequious in the 
Connell Chamber ; he may write no long minutes, nothing may 
‘be seen of him, when a portentous Blue Book is published, ex- 
cept bia name ; no indignant remonstrance, no generous appeal, 
no luminous array of facts, no logical deduction from premises 
accurately surveyed, may bear his mark and precede his signa~ 
ture, but still he is there, in his proper place. Whatever 
may have been the measures of the Government, of which be 
is an unit, for good or for evil, he is rightly supposed to be a 
arty tothem all The truth can be sacertained in a moment, 
¥ hia voice bas been that of assent, he will ehare the triumph 
or divide the opprobrium, reap the reward of infamy, or partake 
the favouring gale. If he has been the first to originate, or the 
foremost to fap on s beneficent and wise measure, how great 
the atiafaction | If unshaken and dauntless, he bas resolutely 
contended against e narrow or injurious policy, how honored hia 
name! Moreover, in all ordi deliberations, the experience 
and knowl of detail pometsed by such @ councillor, and the 
cal impartiality which is ex! aman, who bas reached 
the top of his profession and is against petty jealousies, 
wary be of incalculable advantage. The weight of legitimate 
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influence in council of such a man as Mr. J. P, Willoughby, 
shouldnot rashly be fore-gone. On the other band, how could such 
@ man as Sir George Clerk be the better for s Council ? What is 
@ necessary drag, or a fortunate adjunct to some second-rate 
Governor, who comes to recruit his shattered fortunes in India, 
or to some worn-out diplomatist, who ought to have been shelved 
at the passing of the Reform Bill, is a dead weight on the pro- 
gresa of a well-selected Governor, who thinks and matures, 
matures and carries out, conceives and executes, of his own 
hand, The result of our observations will not then justify usin 
asserting much more than this. It is a positive advantage for 
Madras and Bombay, of which the members of the Supreme 
Council naturally know the least, to have responsible councillors 
on the spot whenevor the head of these Governments is a sol~ 
dier, who can know bot little of civil business, or « civi- 
lian, who has never made India his study. It is more than 
uestionable whether the best man of the Presidency, a 
lunro or an Elphinstone, would not find the highest good 
of a Council to be mero harmlcssness, and any activity on their 
part to be positive evil. It is quite certain that Councils are 
not wanted for Agra or Bengal. Beyond this we cannot go. 
But out of the question just reviewed, arises another, It 
has been urged in bebalf of Madras and Bombay, thet they 
are neglected and injured, by having no representative in the 
Supreme Council of India: that an additional member from 
each Presidency would secure respect and attention for the 
claims of the absent: and that the denial of thie reasonable 
Fequest hos placed two portions of the empire at a great 
aad unfair disadvantage. Those who contend for this measure, 
must of course be prepared to give up the four councillors now 
allotted to Bombay and Madras. A full Council at the subor- 
dinate Presidency, anda tation inthe Supreme Council 
at Calcutta, cannot obviously be maintained together. Nothing 
could warrant the increased expense ; nor, if a Presidency has a 
responsible individual to protect its rights, give prominence 
to ite best interests, and back its claims, can the Governor or 
chief of the executive requis anything more. Instead of call- 
ing on hia colleagues at his elbow to support him with their 
influence in any cherished project, he will from Parell House 
or from St. ‘Thomas’ Mount be dispatching earnest missives 
to the representative of his Presidency at Calcutta, in 
order to secure his hearty co-operation and watchful care, But 
he can have no claim to the double help, If then the local 
Councils are to be aboliched, and an additional member is to be 
sent to represent each Presidency at the metropolis, it is easy 
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to conceive that a host of practical difficulties may arise. The 
new membera will of course occupy themselves mainly, if not 
entirely, with their own local ances and rights, and will 
find in them ample materials for reflection and thought. A 
mon of tact and energy, knowing the real wanta of hie Presi- 
dency, lucid in statement, erful in reasoning, earnest in 
conference, untiring in exertion, might in such a position do a 
great deal of good, After a little time, his personal influence 
would, probably, procure the ready assent of the Governor-Ga- 
neral in Council to any thing he might recommend, But what 
2 could result from the presence of a enperannuated veteran 
im such a body: and what harm might not be occasioned by the 
selection, of a professional grievance-monger or a narrow-mind- 
e ore 
Then again, the Governors of Madras and Bombay must 
appear to some extent dependent on the exertions, and inferior 
to the dignity of the representative of their interests in the 
Supreme Council. If the Governor be an English seleotion, 
the success of his measures will be mainly affected by the co- 
operation, or otherwise, of the councillor at Caloutta. If the 
yvernor he a Clerk or a Thomason, the case will be the same, 
or even worse, unless the Calcutta councillor be a Clerk or 
Thomason also. And in any case it will be imperative, in 
order to secure the harmonious working of this new system, 
that the gentleman deputed to the metropolis to bargain for a 
fair hearing for his own Presidency, shall be a man not merely 
of i energy, application, and tact, but shall be 
endowed with an amount of single-heartedness and honesty, 
and a freedom from jealousy and petty-feeling, euch as in men 
of human failings and projudices it ie not always reasonable 
woexpect. If a great measure is carried, will the local Go- 
yernor or the Calcutta councillor reap the credit and reward 
thereof? Will no misunderstanding arise as to the particu- 
lar chore of either party in the business? Will there be no 
secret enmities, no quiet obstruction, no wing dislikes? 
And if good measures are ed, and reforms come to a 
stand still, will not the local nor tax the representative 
with lukewarmness, and may not the representative in histurn, 
unless he be wonderfully free from all Jocal prejudices, depart- 
mental crotchets, and cherished fancies, be likely to throw the 
blame on the Governor for originating measures which deserve 
neither encouragement nor support? It is~not rash to assert 
that difficulties of this nature must arise in such a scheme. 
‘We should much prefer to see enlarged powers conceded to 
such dependencies ss Madras and Bombay: Agra and Bengal 
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being left to depend more on the personnel of their chiefs, and the 
readier agcess which such ‘would have to “the ears of Casar.” 
Or, to carry out a plan which has lately been introduced into 
the Bengal Government, with promise of the happiest resulta, 
why should not members of the Supreme Council, as at present 
constituted, visit each Presidency in turo, and make theme 
selves master of the wants and requirementa of the commu- 
nity? An actiye-minded man, by personal conference, a thing 
unhappily never much in fasbion in India, and local investiga 
tion, might bring away, after a month’s visit, a stock of infors 
mation on what is required for the Deccan, or the Concan, or 
the Northern Circsrs, sufficient to remove all doubts as to the 
necessity of this reform, or the propriety of that new mea- 
sure. There would be no room here for tho indulgence of 
pet fancies and peculiar idols. Neither could there be any of 
that jealousy which is so apt to spring up between men inter- 
ested in the same reforms at the samo spot. The Supreme 
Council could hardly suffer by the occasional absence of one of 
its members, and the member deputed would certainly be the 
gainer by his trip. With sufficient previous experience on his 
own side of Inde to enable him to detect points of resem- 
blance and points of difference in another system, pledged to 
no particular measures, bound up in no class interests, con- 
fined to no one set of views, with no early Prejudices to 
warp, and no youthful partialities to mislead his judgment, 
a man deputed on such an errand might be the means of 
doing an immense deal of good; he would receive suggestions, 
and perhaps make them ; eec with his own eyes and hear with 
‘his own ears ; learn more in this way in a week than he could 
ied the perusal of all tho bulky reports ever written, and be 
giad to forward measuros, in the begetting of which he hed had 
no share, but in the propriety whereof he entertained a well- 
grounded confidence. There may be objections to this plan, 
as to any other, but we think that the fairest chance e an 
improved general administration lies between some such 
measure as thie, and the subordination of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidenciee to the Home Government only, with 
exception to legislation, which would still be reserved for the 
Supreme Counoil alone. 

itreallyappearsto usthat,in order to “do justice to India,” the 
relations bet weenthe Supreme Governmentof India and the four 
Presidencies must be improved before any thing else can be 
done: either the powers of the local Government must be 
enlarged, and their dependence on the Government of India 
be leasened, or the connection between the two must be of 
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a kind to secure from the hi; authority cordial co-ope- 
ration and ready support. ‘@ may condemn and improve, 
alter and reform particular depariments of the administration 
an we may, but the firet grand requisite is a uniform, practical 
and comprehensive scheme of Government for each division of 
the empire. This, to our thinking, will be effected, not by the 
admission of natives to legislative councils, or by chartered. 
debating clubs, but by a selection of real, trained, administrators 
to govern the minor Presidencies, under adequate support 
from the supreme controlling power, wherever that may be. 
‘When provision has been made for this first “crying want,” we 
may then turn to the diffusion of sound education, to the ex- 
tension of intercourse, to the undertaking of great public 
works, to the consolidation_of codes, and to the improvement 
of the judicial system. We shall only be able to notice the 
last of theae subjects in the t paper, our attention having 
been attracted thereto by Mr. Norton’s pamphlet. But be- 
fore saying any thing on this point, which at once attracts and 
repels, encourages and disheartens, we must give a little space 
to Mr. Campbell's scheme for the Government of India, which 
80 many pens bave noticed, and nearly every body has read. 
Mr. Campbell, in a volume which will take its place among 
the standard works on the East, has shown us what we are in 
India at present; he now comes forward to tell us what we 
should be. He has described the events which led the way 
to our ascendancy ; sketched the dissolution of empirea, and 
analysed the component parts of native society ; he has probed 
laid bare a complex revenue system; discussed the 
finances, moralized on the habits, lectured on the Jawa that 
now prevail in the East, A residence of two years at Tome has 
Jed him to view men and measures with an English eye, so that 
with his Indian knowledge still fresh, but with less of Indian 
prejudices, he has been at the pains to draw out an elaborate 
acheme for the future Government of this country, Whatever 
comes from Mr. Campbell, sct forth, as it is, with the greatest 
perepicuity of arrangement, and in a clear and forcible style, 
must be worthy of attention, especially at the present moment ; 
but we rather suspect that most readers will prefer Mr. Camp- 
bell dealin; ‘with Punches, expounding the agricultural ayatem of 
the North West, and setting forth the motives by which native 
officials ara actuated, to the came author when he sata about 
to construct “ Senates” and “ Courta of Experts,” or whisks 
us away, in a breath, to a new capital of the Kast, on the top 
of the Himalayas. Mr. Campbell’s brochure is divided into 
two parta, the first provides for a better Government at Home: 
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the second for a more effective administration in India. In 
all that the author says about the defects of the present Home 
Government; the donble offices in Cannon Row and Leaden- 
hall-street; the voluminous nature of the written proceedings ; 
the obstruction to reforms, which is occasioned by a controlling 
power, which can only control, but never originates any thing; 
the vexation, drudgery, and humiliation through which men 
have now to wade, in order to attain a seat in the Direction ; 
and the exclusion of the best men from the Court as at present 
constituted—in all this, all mon, from Lord Ellenborough 
and the Zimes,down to the last unsuccessful candidate, are 
pretty well agreed. Aa the author intimates, there must be 
something vicious in a system, under which a Governor like 
Elphinstone will not canvass; a man like Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
can have no voice or share in the direction of Indian affairs; 
and an administrator like Mr, R. M. Bird can ait down, after 
the accomplishment of a magnificent work, like the settlement 
of the North West Provinces, with his matured experience 
and his unimpaired energies, to write himself armigero in any 
bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, amongst tho “ obscuro 
magistrates” of the county of Bucks, The remedy for all 
this is, in Mr. Campbell's opinion, for Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to make uominationa to a certain proportion of seats 
ina new Indian senate, from amongst persons of = certain ser 
vice, and of definite Indian qualifications, But here we must 

permit the author to speak for himself. He saya, page 39-~ 
May it not be that, in a feeling of reaction from the abuses of the past, 
we run to the other extreme, of too much distrusting the Government? 
Do we not, in some degree, confound abuse of patronage in the oreation 
of unnecessary offices and emoluments, or the omission of nevossery du 
i for the sake of patronage, with its use in filling, under proper restric 
Alone, fa the Hight of day, and subject to the jadgment of popular opinion, 
legitimate and necessary offices? ‘Though most anxious to eee a radionl 
reform of abuses, am conservative enough to wish for strong Govern- 
ment; and il ja me that Governments of the present duy, far from 
wwe t00 little; that they have, ns i 





















f, too much power, 

little ballast ; that the i ually unpo- 
polar, and the whe more and more speedily. 'p thie view, the 
exercise of legitimate patronage by the Government ia anything but a dis- 
advantage, and is the best safeguard against the creation and abuee of il- 
logitimata patronage. You cannot altogether muzzle the oxen that tread 
out the corn. ‘The ouly question ie, how far the proposed arrangement ia 
Hable to abuse? Now, we must admit that non-professional appointmenta 
~thone to which any one mey be sppointed—ere still, oven if not gromly 
abused, most frequently given away rather by pareopal favour than by me- 
rit; but wherever the choice in limited, and the candidates are known, in 
ail professional appointments, ¥ believe thet publio opinion is now an amply 
sufioient safeguard, and thai grose abuse is rarely toet with, Take all the 
higher legal, and I will even go ¢o far as to say clerieal appointments. Of 
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two qualified candidates for a judgeship, ane on the right side may, no 
doubt, be generally preferred (and even this consideration ie, 1 imagine, in 
some Instances iitile attended to), but the appointment is never made 
matter of mere patronage, and never abused. Is there any reosnt cese in 
which any Ministry have ever been even necused of wilfully making « had 
jndge? Have not even the bishops been generally respectable men, till 
‘they aitained that elevation so dangerous to all human virtue? And 
tat the patronage held by bishops itis by no means indirectly sxercised 
by the Minieiry; bishops use their patronage for personal, but not for po- 
Vitieal objects, “Might not Senators be nominated the same way as judges 
are nominated? From a limited profession, from persons who have served 
& certain time in that profession, and who can produce testimony of their 
sficienoy, I would nominate 9 certzin number of profeesional working 
Senators, and the appointments should be for life—or for 20 long es the 
imeumbents are fit ‘Gr the doties—aud with a rotiring pension. I would 
give two-lbirds of the Senate power of veto, or rather would reqnirs the 
concurrence of one-third in the election of a person named by the Crown in 
a congé-délire, Té would follow that no one Ministry would have the ap- 
pointment of all or of many Senators. When « vacancy ocourred, the par- 
4 in offen would nominate; they might consider politioa as much as they 

fo in aj itp ; ‘but een this is not probable, as Indians ao seldom take 
part in’ po! ‘I bardly think that it would be = disadvantage if there 
‘Wea some additional stimulus to induoe retired Indians to get into Parlia- 
ment, and take # pertthere. Ifa very unfit person were nominated, be 
would be excluded by the Senate. Ido, then, believe that such a made 
of nomination would not be abueed in the present day, and that 
the services wonld be made available of meny distinguishad and efficient 
men, who are now excluded from the Direction. It mast be remembered, 
in addition to other arguments, that, as I would very much reduce the 
‘value of s Senator's patronage, and would not make the selary high, there 
would be much less temptation to job the appointment away. It is urged 
that public opinion would not tell with thesame force on Indian profession- 
al appointments as on appointments from professions in this country— 
no Roubt, the press and the public would vot be ¢o all powerful ; but still 
there is now a very strong Anglo-Indian public, end it would ba araply re- 
prevanted in the preva. I believe, therefore, that it would be euficiently 
powerful to provent any very great abuse in 60 public and important a mak 
far as the appointment of a Senator. I donot euppose that you would get 
only the best men, but J think thet, if the position of a Senator wore at 
the aame time made what it ought to bs, you would have all the mast die- 
tinguished mon, and no very waft ones, Under auch « system, Elphinstone, 
Mackenzie, and & M. Bird, would bave been long ago members of the 
Direction, and between election and nomination, you would have secarad 
a mnfficient proportion of the most fit men. 

Qbjecting as we do to all change in namea without very 
atrong reasons, and having an old-fashioned prejudice in favour 
of the terma“ Directors” and Company,” we think that there is 
& good deal to be snid in favour of this part of the scheme. It 
je clear that, under the preeent plan, few high-minded men 
will have the courage to canvass all the bolders of India stock ; 
it in clear, too, that ministera of the crown cannot be left to 
Rominate men to the Direction from any class, or without 
certain restrictions and testa: and it is patent that the holders 
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of Coepany s Paper, or the officers of the Indian army, would 
be equally unsuited to wield so vast and important a power. 
The remedy then lies in some such arrangement as that of Mr. 
Campbell’a; and the details, on which every man would have 
acme suggestion to offer, might well be left to be settled 
by the Parliamentary Committee. 

We suspect that the second part of the plan will find fewer 
supportera, The remedies for existing evils in India are set 
down as follows, The name of the Crown, but not the reality, 
is to take the place of the Company. The Government is to be 
ons of centralization. The seats of the Supreme Government, 
and of some of the local administrations, are to be changed. Mi- 
nisters are to replace Secretaries, and are to be, in some res- 
pect, responsible advisers and executive chiefs. There are to 

6 Committees for advice and discussion, and Councils for im- 
portant measures. Natives are to be invited to form a sort of 
* Privy Council,” and they are to have the privilege of addrees 
ing written memorials to Government on public matters, 

Now one great objection to any of the above sweeping reforms 
in our opinion is, that Mr, Lamephell bes entirely failed to prove 
that the Perrone system of s Supreme Council works ill, or 
at least that reforms are delayed solely owing to the present 
aystem; or that there is any such necessity for a total re-orga- 
nization, as he has well demonstrated in the case of the 
yernment at Home, But we will go through his reforms seriatim, 
In the first place, the eubstitution of the name of the Crown 
for that of the Company woald, if it were not absolutely perni- 
cioug, surely be something even lesa than nomiual The Kum- 
peni, undignified ae it may be, has by this time become 
a household word in Indis, and has been implanted too deeply 
in the native mind, to be eradicated at the bidding of a Minis- 
ter, or by an Act of Parliament, Change titles as you may, 
the Company Bakadur would still retain that undefinable pres- 
tige which, from the village to the palace, from the shores 
of the Bay to the foot of the Himalayas, has eo long and 
eo powerfully influenced native feclinga and thoughts. The 
Rajput or Mehratta chief would still, we think, acknow- 
ledge that be onal his succession fa, tie sirens of his 
ancestors to the Company's protecting favour. @ Daooit 
and marauder, in came Gstrlets, would etill fear the Com- 
pany’s tribunal. The sepoy would still eat the Company's 
salt. The ryot, with a broken head, or a rifled granary, would 
etill persist on calling for justice on the Company's name. It is, 
indeed, a surpriee to us,that a man like Mr. Campbell, who has 
dealt so long with natives, visited them in their fomes and yil- 
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Jages, and made friends with sturdy Jat cultivators, should think 
that therais nogreat name which conveys “reverence to the ima- 
ginations” of natives, or light to their understandings, and that 
gl this might be easily changed.” The understanding may not 
be enlightened, but we deny that the imagination is not affected ; 
and whatever may be the distinct idea which the name of Kum- 
pani conveys to the half-educated native, whether that of an 
old lady, or of a venerable assenibly, or of some mysterious 
and indefinable controlling agency, we venture te surmise that 
ita prescriptive right of more than one hundred years is quite 
sufficient to warrant its retention, and quite conclusive against 
any violent change. 
in the next place, the aystem of the Supreme Government, 
withits Councillors and Secretarics,has not worked ao very badly. 
‘We are told, indeed, that successive Governors-(ieneral have 
had their time taken up with harassing ware and political 
anxietics, We are reminded that the Law Commission has 
failed to produce an uniform code for the ompire, with the 
exception, perhapa, of the Macauley code, which, as all know, ia 
atill a theory. e are warned against passive Councillors, and 
irresponsible Secretaries, and au immense stress is laid on 
tendency of the climate of the plains to debilitate the energies 
of mon otherwise active and able. With regard to the first 
objection, it may be said that external wars have well nigh 
run their course, and that even if they had not, and even if the 
next ten years were to witness as many campaigns as the laat 
ten, the primary duty of the head of the Supreme Government 
must be to direct such wara politically, and to bring them to a 
rosperous result, War, external and internal, is no doubt to 
te deprecated ; it exhausts the finances ; defera reforms; brings 
improvements to a dead lock ; but we must depend on the fore- 
tight of the statesman to prevent its ocourrence, or on hig 
sagacity and judgment to guide it when it occurs, instead of 
mixing up together defects which arise from natura) and un- 
foreseen causes, and defacts which may epring partly from the 
constitution of the Government. With regard to the legiclativa 
failure, Mr. Campbell says, “It is the most complete of all, 
© Wescem to be no nearer codification than ever. Our laws aro 
© more uncertain, insufficient, and unintelligible than before. 
The way that has becn gnined by partial and patchwork 
amendment on the part of the legi ture, has been more than 
lost by the accumulation of le and contradictory prece- 
denta, constructions and other judge-made laws; and the 
absence of result ia really (I can call it by no milder word) 
disgraceful” Our author can hardly here have weighed his 
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words with his usual care, and he cannot have been aware of 
the vagaries of the Criminal Code at each Presidency before the 
last charter of 1833. That we have not a Code Napoleon for 
all India is admitted: that the Acts of the Governor-General in 
Council are more misty and uocertain than the old regulations, 
we wholly deny. The system of making laws for each Presi- 
dency is, all things considered, as fair and good n system aa can 
be devised. Let us sappose s case where a Jaw is required for 
a particular department or province, the remotest possible from 
Caloutta. Is it to be imagined that the law originates with the 
legislative member of the Supreme Council, and that failing 
this, the head of the department or the local officer sits down 
quietly, contemplating positive evils which should be remedied, 
and devising reforms which onght to be introduced, until it 
shall please the Supreme Government to cast a glance in his 
direction, after all more pressing or important claims have beon 
satisfied ? No, there isa penalty to be enforced; an interest 
to be protected; a right to be reclaimed; a custom sanctioned 
by time and dignified by precodent, to be made permanent by 
law ; a new form of procedure to be sot a-going; a new tax 
to be levied; a new court to be established. The magistrate 
or local officer consults with the Commissioner, or the Commis- 
sioner with the local officer, ‘The evil is pressing, the remedy 
imple, and all parties are agreed. The result is a report to 
the local Government, pointing out the imperative necessity of 
@ new enactment to mect the difficulty or supply the want, 
The eaid report will be accompanied with all the details that 
long experience can furniah, and with all the explanations that 
men living on the spot can supply. A Draft Act may, in soveral 
inetances, be actually prepared by the subordinate officers, and 
will accompany the report. The local Government peruse the 
report ; point out, it may be, several difficulties ; make objeo- 
tions, which are epeedily answered ; and call for additional in- 
formation, which is soon forthcoming, After a little bundying 
about of the subject, and, perhaps, some animated discussiona on 

aper, the whole subject is laid before the Supreme Council. 
73 the matter have been carefully considered, if the reaeona for 
@ legislative enactment be clear and convincing, and the 
whole scope and tendency of the Draft Act be in accordance 
with the general principles of the administration, the proposal 
will mest with entire acquiescence. The local officer will have 
fiven the facts, the local Government the reasons, and the 

jupreme Council will give the law. Thus we are unable to 
eee why a law should be “ uncertain,” becnuse it deals with a 
subject which has been fully discussed by competent persons; or 
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“ineufficient,” if it satisfies the wishes of those who recommend 
it: or “unintelligible,” because we have no law exactly like 
it on this eide of India, This is the plan on which legislation 
manat proceed in a country like India, where there are a0 many 
distinct systems, 0 many various rights, 80 many “ differences 
of form aud of conventional language,” and so many peculiar 
customs, which each require separate treatment. The local 
Officers must give facts and experiences : the legislative councit 
must harmonize the whole. And this mutual dependence of 
the highest department on the lowest, for early and accurate 
information, of the lowest on the highest for the constitutions! 
aid of law, or something like it, must ever continue, until such 
indefinite time as we can get a set of conucillors who shall each 
have wastered all the languages and all the customsof Southern 
and Northern India, who shall have served long enough in each 
department to havo become familiar with its minutest detaila, 
and who shall yct have retained that power of looking on 
mensuros with the broad views and the enlightened policy that 
mark a real statesman. 

With regard to the working of the administration, thera is 
good deal in Mr. Campbell’s argument that is deserving of 
notice, but there is certainly no such proof of inefficiency and 
qwis-government as would warrant the entire changes which he 
recommends, Weshall not, therefore, venture to dissect the new 
constitution,or to speculate on the probable doings of the “ minia- 
ter of the interior” or the “ minister of finance.” But with all that 
‘Mr. Campbell says us to the want of a separate Government for 
Bengal; the objectionable practica of accumulating masses of 
documents in all public offices, without any attempt to condense 
or analyse them: and the necessity for either accelorating pro- 
gross at Madras and Bombay, or allowing those Presidencies 
a froer action for themselves, we cordially agree. There are, 
however, one or two more points in Mr. Campbell's acheme, 
which cannot be passed over. Mr. Campbell would bave a 
native Privy Council to advise Government regarding ourinternal 
administration. As we understand him, he would concede to 
these councillors no real power to carry any measure, He would 
merely assemble them toexpound their views and torepresent their 
countrymen: he would allow them the privilege of addressing 
written memorials to Government on public matters, or he 
would enjoin al! Governors to call for their opinions by Circular. 
But Mr. Campbell must surely be aware that Government 
can and does constantly consult Natives and Europeans resident 
in the interior, through the commissioner, collector, or i 
trate, whenever any measure which affecta local interests is 
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under discussion. And he should have known, and indeed 
it is a matter of wonder to us that he should not have 
known, that the privilege of addressing written memorials 
on any eubject, haa long ago been conceded, not to any 
particular body, but to the humblest native under the Com- 
pany’s Government! There is not a Draft Act published 
in the Gazette, nor a local grievance, nor a permanent want, 
which may not be and indeed is not made the aubject of 
representation to the Executive or the Legisl itive Department. 
The Bengal British India Association have made use of this 
privile, 8 dozen times within the last few montha. Indivi- 
duals, bodies, committees, and societies, of all sorts, high and 
low, have done the same. Itis the commonest thing in the world 
for elaborate or wordy memorials to be laid before Government. 
The privilege which Mr. Campbell would only now bestow 
on “ natives of talent and distinction throughout the country” 
has been long enjoyed and appreciated not mercly by men 
“ placed in euch a position as the Nawab of Rampore,” but by 
the Roys and Chowdaris, the Setts and the Senls of Bengal, by 
Tin Kowri who stcera the humble native skiff, and by Gopal 
who feeds the cows. Substantially then, what the author adyo~ 
cates has Jong heen in force, and if there is no bar to the free 
discussion of grievances, which is the grand object, it would 
seem unnecessary to bestow any particular honorary distine- 
tion, withont real power, on any peculiarly constituted native 
council. 

Another point, on which Mr. Campbell appears to have 
written rather hastily, is found in page 61, where he gives as 
® reason for substituting the Crown for the Company, on 
which we have already made some remarka, the respect which 
the change would command on the part of native states, 
and the power which it would give us to settle on a definite 
footing the real position, rights, and liabilities of such states. 
All the vagueness, in our relations with Hyderabad aud Holkar, 
with Scindia and with the Rajput princes, we are given to 
understand, emanates from the w ified charactor of the 
Company. Put the Crown in its place, and we shall have a 
feudatory chain linking together the pettiest native princi- 
pality, the Hindu or Mobammeden dynasties which are yet 
unsubyerted, and the Paramount Power. Each chief will then 
have the power which he ought to have, and will loge that 
which be ought never to have possessed. If, by the above, 
we are to understand that the Crown might step in and 
treat as inferiora those with whom the Company treated 
as equals; that Her Majesty's Minister for India may dia 
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regard whatever was guaranteed by twenty-four Directors or 
their Governor-General in Council ; that treaties may be ignored, 
stipulations be forgotten, and pledges be shelved—we must at 
once demur to his doctrine. Yet this is the conclusion to 
which his premises must infallibly lead, if they lead to any 
thing, Mr, Campbell is much too good a lawyer not to 
know, that if the Crown were to assume the functions of the 
Company to-morrow, it would assume them with all the “parts 
and pendicles” appertaining thereunto; it would continue to pay 
the interest duc on Company's loans; it could not swerve one 
hair's breadth from the line laid down by the Wellesly of 
Mysore or the Wellesly of Assaye; it would maintain good 
faith towarda the Punica fides of the Mabratta; it would respect 
the sandy principality of Bikanir ; it would not take one 
more rupee from the Nizam, nor levy one additional eol- 
dier from Scindia, There is not ono of the chiefs of Cen- 
tral India, for whom Mr. Campbell would create « 2) 
cial Chicf Commiasioner or Licutenant-Governor, that 
not his righta and duties in regard to the Paramount Power 
defined with exactness and precision, under the solemnity 
of troaties duly signed and sealed. These provisions may 
be various in each case. They may have been laid down 
at a time when our position in India, our pretended 
claims to dictate to, interfere with, or to overawe every 
body, may not have been clearly understood ; they may be 
favourable to chiefs on the one hand, who had gained their em- 
jire by the sword, with no better title than the adventurers 
Rom an island in tho German ocean; or too unjust to 
Thakurs on the other, whose origin is lost in the very twi- 
light of history ; but thoy stand recorded in black and 
ite, linked with the good name of noted captains and etates- 
men, aud based on the proverbial honor and good faith of the 
Company. Colonel Low must deal with the Nizam in one fa- 
shion. Sir H. Lawrence must manage the Rajputs in another ; 
and the Minister of the Crown, who should rashly undertake to 
eet the British Government on a pinnacle as lord paramount, 
and to make every other native prince a mere feudatory baron, 
in spite of hie treaties, would almost deserve a penalty, once 
repeatedly threatened, but one almost out of fashion now, a 
icmn Parliamentary impeachment. 

The laat point in our author’s plan is the situation of the 
eupreme and of the subordinate Governments. For this, ag man: 
of our readers are aware, Mr. Campbell has been guided al- 
most entirely by the choice of good climate and a pleasant 
Tetreat. No doubt, it would be a charming thing to work with 
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the thermometer in the months of May and June at 64° in- 
stead of at 96°: to look on gushing cataracts, green pines, 
and wild raapberry bushes, instead oF. dusty plains, or flooded 
rice fields; but with due deference to Mr. Camphell’s opinion, 
he ia going the wrong way to work. First, let us have the 
European colony in the Deyrah Doon, and then we will 
think about spending a million sterling to found a capital at 
Mussoorie Deyrah, A great capital was certeinly founded, 
at a vast expense, by a Roman Emperor, on a site designated 
by nature for that end, but in most other cases the choice of 
a metropolis has been determined by a dozen difforent causes, 
How fow of the European capitals are central | And es regards 
India, it seems beyond @ doubt, that the plicc where thore is 
most intelligence, wealth, real cultivation, aud refinoment,— 
where society is composed of the most varied clements constant- 
ly on the inorease,—where there is most to ran counter to or 
to expand the narrow views which men shut up in one emall 
circle, wherever that may be, invariably contract,—where ara 
most bustle and activity,—where thare isn focus of religion 
and acience,—should be the scat and centre of the Supremo 
Government. That Calcutta has all the above, more than any 
other place in India, is doubted by no one who bas had an op. 
portunity of comparing it with the noxt largest cities in India; 
and as to colerity of intercourse with other pluces, we shall 
leave all this to the wires of Dr, W. O'Shaughnessy and to tho 
sleepers of Mr, Stephenson and his staff. An lectric Tele- 
graph and a Railroad will, in the course of a few years, unite 
the inoat dietant bounds of the empire, and Madras will * launch 
forth” to meet Calcutta, interchanging thought and vying 
with it, we hope, in gencrous emulation. Moreover, a3 to 
the climate, of whioh Mr. Campbel! thinks so much, “ the 
Miniater of the interior” and “the Minister of justice,” 
roust take their chances of that like ordinary meu. No 
one has ever seriously complained that tho absence of a cold 
climate is one of the main obstructions to reform and progress in 
India. On tho contrary, amazement has repeatedly been excit~ 
ed at the amount of Jabour which is got through, at the volami- 
nous reports that are compiled, at the physical enorgy displayed 
by men who never quit the plains for years. As to the unheal- 
thiness of Calcutta itself, we have heard medical men of amplo 
experience testify to its ealubrity in no measured terma, and 
expatiate on its unfailing ice, lofty houses, and ventilated halle. 
And the trath is, that Mr. Campbell’s scheme for epabling the 
Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, the legislative 
un 
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member of Council, and the of other Presidencies, to 
exchange the pingue solum is Ferenti, for a celses nidum 
Acherontia, can hardly be looked on as other than the ingenious 
speculation of a really able man, whose origins? views on the 

inistration of India have experienced a little deflection 
during his two-and-a-half years’ residence at home. It cannot 
eurely be concluded that Hoshuogabad,e wild and not important 
district of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, could be more 
suited to the political Commissioner of Central India as 6 resi- 
dence, than Shugor or Jubbulpore: or that the Government of 
Madras and Bombay ought to be administered by men perched 
upon the hills far off from their Capitals; and, indeed, Mr. Camp- 
bell (pago 144)seems internally convinced that such an arrange- 
ment would be inexpedient, As for Caleutts, we believe that 
the metropolis, or the commercial capital, by whichever title it 
is to be designated, is of fur more importance to the members of 
the Supreme Government, than the members of the Government, 
individually or collectively, can be to Caloutta. In any case we 
venture to think, that one of the recommendations of the 
committee sitting on the Charter Question, will not be for 
the formation of a new Nefelecocyggia in the mist and clouds 
of the Himalayas. 

We must take leave of Mr. Campbell, differing with him 
in some reepects aa to the real wante of India, Whatever 
this clear and forcible writer takes in hand, will be found always 
worthy of attention ; and we may predict that a highly ‘uefa 
and honorable career will be open to him whenever he may 
return to India, with renovated health, expanded views, and 
a fresh stock of administrative measures drawn from the pur- 
est and most untainted sources, 

Though rather late in the day, we proceed to give a little 
attention to the pamphlet by Mr. J. B. Norton, of the Ma- 
dras Bar, on the administration of justice in Southern India, 
‘We do this not for the purpose of wading through a number 
of decisions in company with the author, which, to say the 
least, are worge than anything we have read or heard of on 
this side of India, and are quite inconsistent with a good 
administration; nor for the purpose of palliating or excusing 
any rt class of cases, nor for that of throwing doubt 
on the purity of intention by which the outhor of the pam- 
phiet has been actuated. We have no doubt that Mr. Nor- 
ton is most anxious fo see the judicial syatem of Southern 
India, not merely patched up, but reformed, and we place 
the greater confidence in his statements, because he has 
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broadly stated his opinion, that the remedy is not to place 
barristera as judges in the Mofassil, but to improve the 
syatem, to train the members of the Civil Service specially 
for the Bench, and to combine in their education these two 
things, which as yet have been kept widely asunder—a know- 
ledge of native habite and of the revenue system, and a know- 
1 of the first principles of the science of law. Taking 
all Mr. Norton’s statementé for granted, we think that there 
is much food for deep reflection in all the remedies which he 
Erber in order to secure his reform: in the reasons which 

6 gives against the introduction of the jury system: in those 
for the abolition of useless Pundits and Monttis, or Hindy 
and Mohammedan law officers: in his suggestions for the 
curtailment of pleadings, the regent of a general code, 
and the education of the mass of the people, But our paper 
is s general one on the administration of the Company, and we 
have not space enough to analyse the working of one epecial 
branch in one particular Presidency. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to general views. 

‘Whence then, we ask, is it, that the judicial department is 
confessedly the weekest point in the Company’s Government? 
‘The aim of this branch is to do justice between one man and 
another, to discover the truth, to protect property, to reward 
the innocent, to punish the guilty, to secure the poor man from 
the contumely of the proad. In simple  piraseato y these 
are the objects, more or lesa, of sll civil and criminal justice. 
Why is it that they ara not attained? To do justice and to get 
at truth are equally the objects of other departments of the 
service, but in those other departments truth is got at, and 
justice is done. For these, the revenue or the settlement officer 
1 8 new province expends all his energies with the happiest 
results, He has to find out the rightful owner of the land, to 
decide endless disputes about boundaries, to watch the en- 
croaching neighbour, and to fix the lawful dues of the state. 
He has to do all this, and he does it, in spite of fraud, in spite 
of corruption, in spite of all the artifices and all the conceal- 
ment which natives can so easily practise when their interests 
and their passions are excited. ery ope who knows any- 
thing of the subject allowa, that in making » settlement of 
the revenue, the great efficiency of the Company’s servants has 
been proved beyond a doubt. ia, however, no department 
where the phrassology is 0 peculiar, the customs so strap, 
the temptations to over-reach #0 manifold, the necessity 
e close and searching investigation so paramount, the objects at 
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stake eo important, the results so widely felt. But here, we 
say, justice is well done between the state and the tenant-pro- 
prietor, betweon the landlord and the cultivator, between one 
peasant andanother. Thereare no complainte, or comparatively 
few, of uncertain or arbitrary decisions; of rights misinter- 
preted; of customs misunderstood; of long-winded and unin- 
telligible decisions; of suits repcatedly remanded ; of justice 
delayed. Yet there is no doubt, that a sound and good settle- 
ment of the revenue demands, on tho part of the officers en- 
gaged in it, from the settlement officer to the commissioner, 
not morely the activity, the assiduity, and the tact of executive 
fanctionaries, but the exercise of some of the qualities which 
belong to the judge; a careful sifting of conflicting claims; 
an anxious and unwearicd zeal in tle discovery of truth; 
an attention to forms; a familiarity with what we ehall term 
the common law of the country—all this is looked for, and 
it ie certainly found in revenue officer Why is it not 
fonnd in the judge? The reasons for this marked and 
painful discrepancy are variously given. Some men tell us, 
that, after all, in questions of real property, it ia more easy 
for men on the apot to discover the truth. ‘Natives, it ia allow- 
ed, when their passions are excited in some village feud, or 
their cupidity is appealed to by some powerful agent, or their 
talents for forgery and perjury arc to be put in request for 
somo great and unscrupulous landlord, in a ponderous civil 
suit, will lie like the truth without fear of detection and without 
restraint. But this is not the case, it ie said, when on officer 
goes to the estate or the village and makes his enquiries in 
open bazar, or under the shed of the great banyan tree or the 
mango grove. The presence of rival claimants will hero act os 
a restraint, and that of dozens of impartial witnesses will af- 
ford instantaneous means of detecting falachood. Interested 
fartice will here lie with more caution, and some of the vil- 
lagers will perhaps not lic at all. This isone reason why 
truth can be got at more readily, and whon the trath is got at, 
tho law is simple, and justice is soon done. : 
‘Then, again, we are warned that the best officers are invariably 
drafted off for this sort of work, The interests of Government 
sre mainly concerned; the well-being of the population, thetran- 
quillity of the district, the preservation of the public peace, 
binge chiefly on broad, equitable, and carefully deviaed setile- 
ment. Give us, in the j line, the same amount of talent, 
ths same rewards held out as incentives to exertion, the same 
close and effective supervision, the same power of dealing with 
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principals as in their villages and their home-steads, and we 
shall soon have the same reaults, But when itis considered that 
men distinguished as “ orack collectors” are rewarded by com- 
missionerships, seats in the Board of Revenue, important 
places in the Secretariat, and high positions in newly ceded 
provinces, what talent, it is finently asked, remains to adorn 
and elevate the Bench? The picked men of the service find 
other spheres for their energies, and the judicial line is lucky if it 
got a few hard-working and paine-taking individuals, with here 
and there a man of note, amongst a brigade of incapables, or 
a get of drones. 

Finally, we are reminded, that, after all, the revenue depart- 
ment requires, it ia true, great talent, familiarity with native 
customs, attention to procedure such as it is, and sound common 
sense; but it demands no knowledge of law as a science: it ar- 
gues no convereancy with the main elements of jurisprudence, 
Though it may teach young and clever officers when a native 
speaks truth and when he is telling a falsehood, it docs not teach 
them what is Jegal evidence and what is not. Thus, it is main- 
tained, erhaps with justice, that the very best revenue officers, 
if seated on the Bench, would, with all their previous experience, 
find out their deficiency in accurate legal training. ‘They 
would hasten no doubt to supply the omission; they would 
study law; they would, by individual exertions, counteract the 
defects of the syetem; but an original defect would still be 
there, and it would have to be remedicd. Common sense can- 
not make a man a lawyer, and without law, amongst an acute 
and litigious peoples there will be no justice. It is iny 
tive that we should depend for our supply of justice and law, 
not on the energies of conscientious individualy, or on happ: 
accidents, but on eystematic and general training to one parti- 
cular end. 

In our humble opinion the defective administration of juatice 
moay be sufficiently accounted for all over India by the above 
three causes, There are greater facilities for getting at truth 
in reyenne and settloment matters; there is a larger amount of 
talent secured for this particular branch than for others, and a 
consequent denial of the same talent to the judicial branch ; and 
it is certain that, though common sense may doa great deal in the 
ealt, the revenue, or the opium lines, may there detect falsehood 
and make trath conspicuous, it will not supply the want of law 
on the Bench. It is on the Bench that men need the aid 
of fixed | principles, without which all the experience, and all the 
knowledge of natives in the world, will no more conduct judges 
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invariably to a sound legal decision, than energy and activity, 
without seamanship and navigation, will invariably conduct 
® stout-hearted man across the ocean, from Liverpool to 
New York, from the Cape to Pl. th. 

No doubt, amongst the ae “crying wants” of India, the 
simplification of judicial proceedings, and the special training 
of judges, are the foremost. But we much question the will or 
the capacity of Parliament or of any Select Committee to legie- 
late on this important enbject. That Committee may do a 

‘eat deal to secure a more effective administration for all In- 

‘ia, and a better Government at home; it may and will no 
doubt provide for » moderate of centralization, which 
ahall bestow a free action on the distant Presidencies, and leave 
8 due amount of supervision with the Supreme Council ; it will 
possibly arrange for a more liberal disbursement of public 
money, either in the shape of a per centage on revenue, or of 
annual fixed sums within the competence of the local Govern- 
ments, to facilitate intercouree and extend education; it may 
modify the constitution of the Supreme and local Councils; but 
it will bardly plunge headlong into the mysteries of the judicial 
eystem, with its strange phraseology, its admitted difficulties, 
and its complicated evil, To hear some men talk, it would 
seem as if the defects in the administration of justice were 
entirely owing to want of capacity in the judges, and not in 
any way, to the utter want of truth and the absence of all 
scruples which characterize natives of any rank whatever when 
pursuing their private ends, A rich native does his best to 
toake a judicial court a pool of iniquity, and then talks com- 
placently about the pollution of the courts! But the fact 
ia, that an Act of Parliament will not make a whole people 
speak truth, nor will it banish forgery, nor check « litigious 
spirit; and the proper way to set to work at this necessary 
reform is to urge its importance on the local Governments 
in India, We are well aware that the spathy of the In- 
dian Governments will be pleaded as a reply to this; but 
apathetic or not, there is more chance of improvement being 
carried out by temperate agitation on the spot than by 
wild clamour at the doors of either House of Parliament, 
All the reforms in Ferenne: al social or Sateen improvements, 
and nearly ev ilantbropic measure, hava originated in 
Todia. Bat 7 oa 8 certain class of natives, who, as Mr. 
Campbell traly remarks, have the lesst possible claim to be 
regarded as " natives,” to see themselves in print as the repro- 
sentatives of India; and it gratifies the genuine Anglo-Saxon, 
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to talk about his deep knowledge of the requirements of India, 
his long familiarity with the customs and languages of the 
natives, and his unselfish sympathy with their wants, 

Tt has been the fashion lately in several of those petitions, which 
we noticed in our last issue, and which have stamped theyear 1852 
with ita own peouliar mark, to j every good or honorable mo~ 
tive on the part of the Indian Government and its servants, and 
while briefly adverting to benefits which it is impossible to 
conceal or deny, to attribute them, as we underetend it, to 
* the force of character” or to some natural cause. This may, 
after all, be a covert tribute to the honest zeal and ayatematic 
efforts of scores of public servants in India. But at first sight 
it reads as if India had been ameliorated in spite of herself, 
had been duped into wealth and deceived into aggrandisement, 
by the agency and operation of men who wereunconscious minis 
tera in a splendid work, unwary servantsof the great cause of pro- 

a, heediesa tupporters of the best purposes of philanthropy. 

t might be as well to enquire what this same “force of charac- 
ter” has done for the dependencies of England in other parte of 
the world. It was then no doubt the “ force of character” alone 
that disgusted our American colonies in the last century, and 
drove them into rebellion. By the “ force of character ” were 
Canada and Jamaica driven into excesses, which were only ap- 
peased again by “ the force of character” in a chosen Company's 
servant producing the very opposite results. Disaffection at 
the Cape, disgust at the Mauritius, a rebellion in Ceylon, elmost 
in the very sight of the Company’s territories, are due not to 
any mismanagement, but solely to the “ force of character.” 
It is this eame mysterious and inexplicable cause that in 
India has tamed such savages as the Bhils and tho Maire, 
that put down an emente last year in the very stronghold of 
Hinduiam without the shedding of a drop of blood, that has 
attached Hindu sepoys to their officers by unconquerable fide- 
lity, that has half-subdued the fierce intolerance of Mussulmans, 
that has wholly conquered the national feeling of the Seikh. 
Under the same strange “force of character,” the servants of 
Government in the Punjab often commence work at day-light, 
continue it through the heat of the long summer’s day, and 
complete it or leave it unfinished, wearied and jaded with 
their exertions, only at ten o'clock at night. The “force of 
character,” and nothing more, is making out of Scinde a prow. 
usand productive province, has made the North Weet 
wines what they are, has sustained Mr. Thomason in spite of 
himself, and is transforming the Punjab from a field of battle 
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into a garden of delight. We envy not the disposition of those 
men who can look on what hag been done for India without 
some feelings of admiration; with a determination to see 
nothing but barrenness, with no generous feeling for the 
past, with no hopeful anticipations of the future.* The 
most earnest advocates of the Company, the most zealous 
partisans of Government, know best how much there is yet to 
be done to fix the foundation of England’s greatness in India, 
on “that noblest basis, the amelioration of social institutions.” 
Such men are, we believe, the most anxious to profit by the 
lessons and the errors, by the warnings and hopes, by the 
failure and the auccess disclosed in the administrative experience 
which has spread over the better part of a century ; such men, 
while they would welcome with approbation and eagerness 
any carefully devised project, from ‘thatever source it might 
emanate, will only regard with calm indifference or undisguised 
mistrust, that violent partisanzhip which mistakes driftless 
clamour for cogent reasoning, oxaggerated representation 
fee impartial narrative, and reckless innovation for judicious 
reform. 


* It In to be observed that by the 0; the statements of the petitions 
Gers andled tap geste Seale, Lodeed, Ge Ging wer br nomen. pokiis beyoad 
a joke: and the editors, who have the miyfortine to livo cutirely under the 
Company's shadow, and really know »omething of the defects aud benefits of our 
administration, spoke ons lise men, and treated mero queralousuoss as it deserved, 
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Anz. IV.—1. The Biblical of Asia Minor, Phenicia, 
and Arabia. By E. F. C. iiller, D. D., translated 
into English by the Reo. N. Morren, A. M. (Biblical Cabi-~ 
net, vol. HL} Edinburgh, 1841. 

2, Essai sur L’Histoire Des Arabes avant L'Islamisme, he. Par 
A. P. Caussin de Perceval. (In three volt.) Volume First. 
Paris, 1847. 

3. The Historical Geography of Arabia, by the Rev. Charles 
Forster, B. D. Two vols. London, 1844, 

4. Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature: edited by John Kitto, 
D. D. Edinburgh, 1845, Articles, “ Arabia, Ethiopia, Cush, 
Nebaioth, Idumea, de.” 


Tr is an interesting question to investigate by whom Arabia 
was firat peopled; and, with referenos to the assumed Abraha- 
mic origin of the religion of the Kaaba, it is a question of 
some importance. . 

But the aubject is one on which wo may in vain look for any 
light from the original tradition of Arabia itself, The most 
ancient information from this source consists of the genealo- 
ice of Elimyar kings, and of the great Coreishite ati The 

tter do not ascend much beyond the Christian era, and the 
former only five or six centuries farther. Tho earlier poe 
of the Himyar line were probably derived from inscriptions ; 
and of the Coreish, we have hardly anything but a bare an- 
cestral tree, till we come within two or e centuries of 
Mahomet. 

Beyond these periods, Mahometan tradition is entirely worth- 
less. “It is not sriginel, but ie taken at second hand From the 
Jews. Mahomet having claimed to be of the seed of Iahmeel, 
his followers early required from the Jewish Rabbins an ac- 
knowledgment of the claim; and they sought to bring the 
genealogical lista of the Old Testament, and the rabbinical 
traditions, into accordance with the recsived notions and 
principles of the Arabs. Thus it was that Joktéa (whom they 
found in Ecciptae to be an early immigrant into Arabia) be- 
came identifled with Cabt&n, the great ancestor of the southern 
tribes ;* while Mahomet's paternal line, which he himself 


* Some, of the aijators of Moding, though of the Catia stock, yot_ saxlous 





ie refer to lodivldusle § bi the Old Testiinend “andar dae 
(Video. ¢. Taber’, p.51, 1 ali.) So wher quoting & pretended geoalopied nor ek 
ww 
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declared could not be followed ond Adnan, (that is, about 
a century before the Christian cra,) was nevertheless traced, b: 
fabricated steps, eighteen centuries jes Farther w to Ishmael. Boil 
the Mahometan legends, and ethnological facta prior to the 
Christian era, being thus derived directly from the Jews, pos- 
seas no original value, and as evidence must be rejected entire- 
ly. They are ‘are the resnlt either of simple plagiariam, or they 
refer to Arab personages and events of a very modern date, 
travestied and often curicatured, into the patriarchal characters 
and atories of the Old Testament.* 

‘We must, therefore, full back implicitly upon the Mosaic 
record as our an: ly guide to the original scttlementa in Arabia ; 
and we ehall find that the general. statemonts and jncidental 
allusions of that incstimable history, supply a clue to the 
events out of which Modern Arabia has developed herself, 

At has been inferred with considerable probability, that o 
portion of the desvendants of Cush, the son of Ham, found their 
way into Arabia, and formed the first body of post-diluvian set- 
tlers theret Tho names of Cush and Cushau are evidently 


which Mahomet in traced up to Talimacl, the traditionist adds, “ And that is an 
ancient tradition, taken from one of the former books” (that is, the Jowlsh books). 


SMU aye GA) (105 ple ait LUIS 5 ¢Tabar p02.) 


‘The following, tradition also ilustrates the practice. Ulsham ibn tinged 
follows ;—“ There meant the people of Tadmor, guled &bQ 
Anam of hohe of tel fo read i the Jewish books 


vented in tots trelioual earsint, Now tis tran moutloved hat Birach 
(Bareed) fom Baria, che sere of Bromin (Jeremiah), proved the gonouogy of Maa 


z ‘Adain (Blahomet's ancestor), and placed It on Its proper haxis, nnd wrote it ont 5 
amd thin reoneaogy Ia notorious the doctors of the poople of the book 


amongst 
Fike Jem,Fas velas certified in their bucks, Now it closely 2 pepeclieg to tho ahore 
Unt 5 Mand’ whatever diferonces there ere between the acter from the diforense 


ice names being translated frou Tuo Hebrew.” (Tebari, p. 3) 


‘he simple nlpicams ere voc accounts ot thot of he Pall the Flood, and 
Rivologe olleng: ten. ‘The truvestied scene! are 


the history of the Israslit 
snob as the a venta ‘of fondo ‘Isimsel’s lives, misapplied to Mecca and 
jon vicinity, und connected with the remotest links of the Coreish gunsalogical table : 

Joradm's In o8ed Into 


before the Cl 
‘this a myth ; ond it 4a no doalt oythieal, tm go fav as it emabodies the Moslem tenet 
$e aD Sibewes descendod. from a cro betweon the reed uf Ishmedl sud pure 
‘Arab blood, Bat it ia ot the lots a grow (ravestiedtalo. One of the oabon 
a la here applicable (Vide No. 


he marty of the septal notions of Conk ets tothe commie tovszis 


‘the learned trauslator of Bosenmiiill Gaography. 
uae Kitto'e ee begs Morru's Articles, Oven, =e a nied 
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associated by the sacred writers both with Arabia and with Africa, 
and thetitles of his sons have been traced, though with some uncer~ 
tainty, in the names of existing tribes.* But thera is no proof or 
probability that the Cushites remained in Arabia a distinct and 
separate race; it is likely that soon mingled with the 
mubsequent immigrants, and lost their national individuality. 
The next colonists of Arabia are thought to have been 
the ‘eny of Joktin, the son of Eber, and the fifth in descent 
from Shem. The sacred records inform us that they settled 
eastward, that is, in the language of Moses, in the North of 
the Peninsula, or the country etretching from the head of the Red 





havo 
body of Africans with lim, and 
Beetle bjovt veo Reseamiler’s Biblical lish translation, 
for the whole suljoct ve 5 a 
; tsiade Cy ‘aud Forster't 


IL, 280—-285, ‘Tho articles abovo quoted from 
Geography of Arabia, vol IL. part 1, section 1, 


any’ of the Arab tribea whove nates asrinoilate with these, Nowe ofthe oles 
aloy Sata, aaa, and Gateohs ao snceemaly traced by ME. Forte “nak 
withstan indefat le ingenuity conjecture. Raamah is classe: 

The tribvs of Arabla by Esekicl. (Chap. xvii. 22, — 

‘There are no traces, in original Arabic tradition, of a separate Cusbite 

rida of Arabia. Somo tribes nuy have boen darker than others aad posably 
wo in consequence of their original though tho elrcumstance is never so 
explaiuod. On the other hand, the negro hitants appear always to be reforred to 
in the earliest accounts as Abyasinians who had iumigrated from Africa. Thero np 
pears never to have beom any national uympathy or vongcuialily between the two 


Facor. 
‘M. C, de Perceval (1. 42—46) has a , that In South Arabia thera were 
two distinct reven, Cushite and Joktlnble, the Tornoe Sabeane (Geluy. cho inter Sie 
. The first he identifies with tho Adltes; and tho extinction of 

‘the Adites in Arabla (as held by Mahometan cradlition) le aitributes to tho emi 
‘ their tranaplastation thoitco to Abyaulnia. “Tho 
Aheory x ingenious, bak devaid of proof and fe self very ‘Irprobuile. As for the 
it has been satisfactorily Dr, Sprenger, that they lived sour the 
aan eth a ema Shey wera Saree outirely distinct froin the Babeaus 

‘Yomen. ‘* Pp. 13 

‘Bis farther. th 5%, ‘tar 1h Phonleisas aro 8 oclony of Yemen 
Cushites, seoms also to rest ona very slondor basis. Herod. i.1 (owas) ded 








G Bel js xadeouéne Eaddoons 's iévous &. 7.2.) presenta no dentition 
the ay Yeren or ith the Cabs ‘Troguy Poin quoted by Jamin, 
. 8 in still more vm 3 to up most it thls” 

Hep arose fom the etildren of Yared! havi th 


come from the Red Kea to ocgut 
Eaesice: Urns near the Bare wilh aiached io the Irae ould 
a to, misapprehension, come in. Uie coures ial 
TEAM the aeightocroed, Gad thos tole Lyriow aise” °° PP 
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Sea towarda the Persian Gulph.* The names of some of 
Joktdn’s cons are identified with the appellation of certain Ara- 
bian districte;$ and itis not unnatural to believe, that this 
race extended rapidly southward, wherever tempted by pasture 
or caves in the desert, until it reached the fertile lands of Yemen 
and Hadhramaut There, intermingled with the line of Cush, 


it formed, from the Straits of Mandab to the Persian 
Gulph, the permanent settlement of the Himyar and other 
aboriginal tribes. 


Descending with the stream of Time, we find that, several 
centuries later, a new race spread over the North of Arabia. 
While Jokt&n proceeded eouthward, his brother Peleg—so 
called, “ because in hie days the earth was divided”{—remained 
in Mesopotamia. But in process of time, Abraham, the sixth 
in descent from Peleg, “gat him out from his country, and 
from his kindred,” and ‘went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan,” where he sojourned as » Nomad Chief; and it ia 
from the stock of this Patriarch that the northern ecttlements 
of the Peninsula were supplied. The Abrahamic races may 
be thus cnumerated: 1. the Ishmaelites; 2, the Keturahites: 
3, the Edomites, or descendants of Esau; 4, the Moabites 
and Ammonites ; 5, the Nahorit 

1. The Isumaxvites, or Hagarones. Hagar, when cast 
forth by Abraham, dwelt with her son in the wilderness of 
Paran, to the North of Arabia.§ Faithfully waa the divine 

jise of temporal prosperity in favour of Ishmael’s seed 
Failleds| and his twelve sons became ‘twelve princes ac- 
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cording to their nations."** These fruitful tribes probably 
first extended: slong the frontier of Arabia, from the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea towards the ‘wouth of the Eu- 
phates t They appear to have occupied each a separate district, 

followed a Nomad life, in moveable encampments, with per- 
pas fortified places of refuge for their cattlet They seem 


also to have merchandize, and were probably from this 
eanse wealthy and influential. Of the progeny of Ishmael, 
Nebaioth, ‘thet first born, the source of the Nabathean 


mation, who succeeded the Idumeans in Arabia Potres, and 
whom we find at the commencement of our era holding a wide 
political influence in Northern Arabia. 

The second son, Kedar, was so famous in his Arab descen- 
dants, that the epithet Kedarencs came to be applied by the 
Jews to the Bedouins in general.§ Lesa noted arc the names 
a Duna, Thema, Jetur, ond Naphish.|| The progeny of the 

maining eons either mingled with other tribes, or penetrat- 
ing the Peninsula, have escaped historical record. 

2. Kerugan bore to Abraham six sons; and these he 
sent away to the castward while he yet lived Their 
descendants, it is probable, established themeclves as Nomad 


* Gen. xxv. 16, 

+ “They dwelt from Mavilah unto Shur, thet ia before Euzpts 2 thon gocst 
towanls Assyria.” (Gen. xxv. 18) ‘This moans, probably from margin of the 
‘Persina Gulph to the south-east angie of the iterraucan Sea. 

1 (Gen. xxv. 16.) "These are tho soua of Ishmael, and these are their hes 
their towns, and by their castles: teeing Pennces accortiagy 00 thelr saanit 
Rovenmililer, IIL 143, and the translator's avte.) The “towns” probably nk 
moveable ‘Villages of tents, and the “castle,” fortified folds for protection in tne 

‘war, 


§ (Vide Rosenmller, V1. 145.—Kitto's Art, Kepan.) It bas bosn oon- 
Joctured that this tribo dwelt next to the iho ning beet sequalatod, with 
pplig thes name to the Arab nation genera 0 time 
de Peroeval holds the sa have byen divided late te tassie 
Op Heedar and Mevaloth ive Aratie Ratic) © all the flockyof Kedur shall 
‘unto thee, the rams of Nebaloth shall miniater uuto tho” (Ze, Ix. 7.) 


i] Dams is perhaps proecrred in Dima of Janda, town abont hallway betwaen 
the mouths of the Nile snd, the Persian ‘Thome corresponda’ with more 
‘than ane Arab “Tagua, ‘Both Desaa and Theos are noted we bate 
Dieta Bs oh 11 ite Other scriptural notices of Thema, (ses Rosenmnililer, 
IM, 147. Jour and zh are mentioned in 1 Chron. v. 19~90, ex im alliance 
with the Hagarenes, vuaiuished in the eof Saul: From Jefar ay come fren, 
and parhaps the present {(Resenmilier, 


SS So Festeral won tially she yromeny of Meturs with the Bani Catora, 
‘who settled at Mecos along with tes ; but the connection seems to be 
nothing more then the similarity of name. The descoudanta of Ketars resided in 
eS iD aus ech enlcsty tat so acy ss Seeeeee ae eat 
a0 wm Katara’ 
thee shoold” 
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tribes throughout the great Desert in the North of Arabia. 
The Midianites, sp from the fourth son, soon increased 
into an extensive peo With the Mosbites they endea- 
voured to obstruct the Progress of the children of Israel 
towards the Holy Land, the time of the Judges, they 
overpowered the same nation for seven yeara*® Dedan and 
Sheba, children of Jokshin, the second eon of Ketura, are also 
connected with Arab associations.t 

3. The Epomites or Ipumeans, descendants of Esau, 
This raco early peopled the country of Arabia Petrea. Their 
capital was Mount Seir, whence they expelled the aboriginal 
Horites, and succeeded to their possessions. Two grand-sons, 
Zeman§ and Amalek,|| became the progenitors of separate 


S (Manb, xxx. Ge. Judger vi 1) woul! appoar then to have spoken, 

the Taras, for ‘understood. the Midiantto reste 
\—Cuf. Je la. 16, whore a tribe of the nue of Atidian 
brood of camels. 

Siwach, the alxth son, may alto be conncoted with the Arab tribe notiond in 
ach AST aed Io, ha hualy ‘teat haye sontloued to that the North of tie 
Fovingia,” Sheba ray aeo Ue elted tp the frbo noted in. Jab i 36, nt in tho ile 
nly of Us. orc Lut.) The ation of Dede ested near umes, and 
repeatedly xpoken of by the prophots In that connection, 

‘The bienain eruamien ot tarthy and the dew from heaven?” a given 
vyhans tare Clee Sant BO) As to thet ow Son ita The Sows 

hear at ouving Gazean and at Monnt 9 E (ahould be noted ss Mostee- 
tie of the fnfuenods, whlch would arge the Abrahamic race ouwarde in the dirgtion 
of C "Esau “went into ato the ‘from the face of his brother Jacob, 
fit ane ny ip dle, ed 
io hekoe Bele Manis Edom” (ee (Gen, xxxvi 6-8) ial 

§ Job. i. 1 —Jerem, atix. 7, 

doubt that a nation of Amalckites deseended from Amalel, th 
A aiuan of Ease "After encmerating Ainnlcl atong the ux grant-sons of aes, 
* Joseplon progerds: * ‘heap dyelt in that part of Sdumen etd Gebac 

afi that ‘Ievomiuated from re ‘Analehtign We 








‘saddon ineroase of the tribe is well answered by Ryland, for lnraol hai increased 

‘ith equa pid end bende, « rare ad encotete! poop wool street adhor- 

[bes (a we Ala the ater Mstory of }, and all would fight 

ander one banner and be called by one 

"The notioe of tho * ountey of the Amalekites” us smitten by Chedorisomer (Gen, 
Sicpuiig ieee ee Lith of Amal but itis comarknbo, 
that while other cooquered nations (the Rephaime, fe.) are spoken of simply ag a 

e Amalekites” is . e  henes dade with ietos tat 

the Ama. 


otherwise we mast of course bold that there was another "adlon of Amslo- 


amt a1 
pen Byiand, = thich is more: 
SscbS sido regarde the Ameleldine as eutoal with the Cansanites. Bat M. 0. 
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Arab tribes, The Amalekites had at least a partial seat at 
Petra, and the country about the head of the Red Sea, till near 
the year 700 B. C., when they were driven thence, probably 
in s southern direction. The Mahometan legends speak of 
Amalekite tribes as the earliest inhabitants both of Medina, of 
Meoca, and of the country towards Syria, 

4. The Nasonitzs, Uz and Buz, the sona of Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother, were the progenitors of extensive tribes to 
the North of Arabia; and the Bible repeatedly refers to them 
in this connexion.* 

The Moasites and AmmoniTEs, descended from the 
two sons of Lot, are prominent in scriptural history. They 
lived more North than any of the other nations specified ; their 
most southerly stations lay East of the Dead Sea, and comprised 
the fine pasture lands of Balefia and Kerk, 

From this brief survey, it cannot but have struck oven the 
cngual observer, that a singular number of distinct and yet most 
populous tribes eprang from the Patriarch Abraham, or from 
collateral branches, and that they must have occupied » posi- 
tion of very commanding influence in the North of Arabia, 
throughout which the greater part of them spread abroad. The 
sacred writers, from their site in Palestine, noticed only such of 
these tribes as lived upon its border, or inhabited the vicinity ; 
but we are not to conclude that the progeny of Abraham were 
confined to that quarter. The natural expansiveness of nations 
in those early days, while the carth was yet imperfeotly peopled, 
and the Nomad habits of the race, would force them on towards 
the South an 1 East ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
® large portion of the centm! and northern plains and high 
Jands of Arabia was eopled by them, or by nations closely 
allied and blended with them. 

This conclusion ia strengthened by the indisputable evidence 
of tradition and of language. The popular voicagge somo of the 
tribes asserted their descent from Abraham, and even as far 
South as Mecca, the opinion was current before the time of 
Mahomet. No doubt it is very improbable that this tradition 
was from the remote age of the Patriarch handed down in a 





o 


do Peroeval, on the contrary, holds them to be the descendants of Egan throug! 
Yok, We concur Io hia view, that the Amalakites of Arabian tradition refer to the 
but ia vague and qmneral sense, which embraoee many other tribes of 
‘deocont, (Beaai. 1 32) 
® Ux ls referred to in Job. 1. 1.—Lament. rv. 21.—Jerem, xxv. 90. From the 
‘the country of Us would seem to have been of sme extent. Bux is men- 
‘Among other Arab tribes, ins, xxv, 24 and Job, axxi1. 2 most likely 
refers to the same people, (Rovenm. IX. 138.) 
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Girect and independent line, and that it was uot supported by 
the records of the Jews, if not entirely borrowed from them. 
Still the fact of its gaining even a partial and intermittent 
currency in any tribe, ai a strong presumption that the 
tribe was really of Abrahamic descent or connection ; and that 
in its habita, its language, or its religious tenets, it possessed 
common points and associations derived from its origin, which 
naturally fell in with the tradition and occasioned its ndop- 
tion. 

Still stronger is the evidence derived from the close affinit; 
of the Arabic language to that spoken by the Israclitish branch 
of the Abrahamic stock. The identity of both tongus 
nine-tenths of the Hebrew roots, the similarity of decler 
and the of idiom and construction, are go striking, as to 

int indubitably to one ethnological origin. Besides the Ara- 

ic, there was current at least one other tongue, the Himya- 
titic, in the South of Arabia. But thore, too, at last, the Arabio 
pained tho ascendancy. It had long been the Innguage of eong 
and of oratory among the wild Bedouins even of Yemen ex- 
traction (while the Himyar speech was confined to the settled 
population in and about the towns);and eventually, with the help 
of Aslam, it altogether displaced its rival.* So wide a diffusion 
in Arabia of the most polished branch of the Syro-Arabian 
language, affords a corresponding evidence of the prevalence of 
Abrahamic blood. The conclusion is important, and must be 
borne in mind; for it may help towards the explanation of 
some of the peculiarities of the Meccan worshi 

But while itis undeniable that a great proportion of the tribes 
of Northern and Central Arabia were of Abrahamic descent, 
we have no materials for tracing their history for near two 
thousand years. Severed from therest of the world by inbos- 
pitable deserta, and dissociated from civilized society by an 
Insuperable ‘ity of manners and customs, the Arabs who 
inhabited this tract of country passed through those long ages 
unnoticed and unknown, while our knowledge of the race is 
confined to the casual accounts of the few border tribes which 
came in contact with the Jewish and Roman Governments, 
and to a casual glimpse (as in the case of the Queen of Sheba 





1 aban Mahomet sent Ayaub, son of Aba Babis, to the Himyartes, he bade bi 
tall them to “translate into Arabic the Coran, when they repeated { in another 
tongue.” lyomss Ji lpi ISU (Traekigt, p. 8) ‘This appears to imply the 
currency then of the Himyar 3 but it dla not long survive the inrosds of 


Ail the ancient fragmeBts of ante-inlamitic poctry, even among the pure Cabténite 
‘Bedouiaa (who o Yemen) yore in Arabi 
me onate aborigieal of Tame rere} Virabic. Werhoar Of no Himpar 
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and the Roman expedition, farther back. We may not, how- 
ever, doubt, that during the five-and-twenty centuries which 
elapsed between Abraham and Mahomet, the mutual relations 
of the Arab tribes were undergoing an uninterrupted encces- 
sion of those revolutions and changes to which human society, 
especially when broken up into numerous independent frag- 
ments, is evor exposcd. Some of the tribes, like the Horirus 
of old, may bave been extirpated ; others, as the Amalekitgs of 
Petra, driven from their original seata; some may havo migrat- 
ed to distant settlements, or have merged themselves in other 
more commanding bodies; while intermarriage, conquest, and 
pbylarchical revolution may have often united races of ditferent 
origin, and severed those sprung from a common stock.* 
But of such changes, excepting in one or two border tribes, 
we bave no record. 

In the absence of any annals of Central Arabia, it remains 

for us to gathor up and bring together the brief’ notices 
which are to be found of the north-western outskirts of the 
Peninaula. 
3 early as the time of Jacob, sowe of tho Abrahamic mees 
had already undertaken commerce, for we find the Ishmael- 
ites oven then carr yin to Bayt upon their camels the 
picy products of the ast.t tho facilities of transport, 
which those invaluable animnls presont, coupled with the po- 
sition of Arabia, secured to its inbabitants from the carliest 
period the privilege of carrying the merchandize of the South 
and of the East; and one of tho chief lines of traffic lay 
through Arabia Petre. 

The Idumeans and Amalekites, as we have already scen, 
supplanted the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Scir, and settled 
thomeelves in Potres. A monarchical government was enrly 
set up by them, and we find in the writings of Moxca, the 
record of several of the dynastics and tho scats of thoir 
government in Edom.} They obstructed the passage of the Is- 





© ‘Thue the Arabs of Northen AreVia were a mixed peuple of intermingled races, 
ia gathored irom the oxpreas noticen of Seriplare. ‘hus in Jerem. xay. 24, after 
enunerating several ‘tribes, it 1s added, “aud all the kings of Arabia, aul alt 
tho kings of the mingled people that dwoll in the dewr.” By also in the times of 
‘Moses and Gideon, the indisuriumate ase of the terms Zskmaclite aud Afidianiie 
argued that these racos did nut keep entirely distinct. 

+ Gon, xxvii, 29. 

Vide Gen, xxxvi. 13, $e, ond Exod. xy. 15, Thoso passszoa mention hoth 

2 hat Ges ea goseratche omnapitles that the kingly goverament 

istod only in the north-east of Edoos, while sloultanrously a patriarchal or oligar- 
ghloal rale hy *nkoe™ gubwatad st Mount Soir. Ho thas roconcilos Dout. i. 4-— 
§& with Ruud, xx. 14: Ie is by others ingeniously supposed, that the cl 


change: 
from iy thy to a monarchy, took ‘the wanderings of the children 
Spm ta Nieedniier Ui Wee atct Cyclopedia? Are Lovee) 


xx 
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raelites into Palestine ; and they were attacked and overthrown 
by Saul and by David.* A series of interesting political relations 
then commenced between Judea and Petrea. The whole of 
the latter country was garrisoned by David; a naval station 
was established by Solomon at Ezion-geber or Elath,t the 
modern Akaba; and there he fitted out a ficet to bring him 
gold from Ophir. During the reign of Solomon, the communi- 
catiqgs between Arabia and the Jewish Goverament were 
frequent and intimate. The artificers and seamen to build 
and to man the fleet would, in part at Jeast, be drawn 
from the natives of the country; the expedition to Ophir 
would bring the coasting establishment into contact with the 
marine tribes; and Solon.un himself patronized the Arab cara- 
yang, and encouraged “ the traffic of the spice merchants,” 
and of the “chapmen,” who, no doubt, carried back glowing 
accounts of what they had scon among the Jews, Tho renown 
of the Jewish monarch was vo gzcat throughout Arabia, that 
the Queen of the distant Sheba sct out to gratify her curiosi- 
ty; for “the report which sho ad heard in hor own Iand” 
was go marvellous, thet “ she belioved it not till eho cume and 
her eyes bad seen it.”} His political supremacy was also 
acknowledged, for “ all the kings of Arabia, and governors of 
‘the country, brought gold aud silver unto Solomon.” Nor 
‘was this connexion traneient. 

About a century later, we find that Idumen was governed by 
& Jewish viceroy,§ and that Jeboshophat built another fleet at 
Ezion-geber, which was wrecked by 2 tempest. In the following 
reign the inhabitants rebelicd; and though they were subse- 
quently reduced by Amazi, who conquered Selaor Petr, and 
gaveit the name of Jokthcel, and by Uzziah, * who built Elath,” 
or Akaba, “and restored it to Judah ;” yet they eventually 
became independent of the Jewa!’ After an ascendancy 





© ‘The predutory attack of the Analekites on Ziklag, and David's purnoit and 
recovery of the spol and of the pxsgncrs are highly lustraive of Arab fe, ‘Che 
surprise of the encampment, and the er of a eave fous undred young 
Ten, which rode upon eainels and ficil,” remind ono of many a ruid in the time 
‘Mahomet fifteen or sixtocn coaturics later. (See the nccount In 1 Sam, xxx.) 

+ “And king Solomon made a nary of ships in Kxion-geber, which isheside Etath, 
on the shore of the Hed Seo, in the lind of Edom.” (1 Ainge ix. 20—2 Chrom vill 17.3 

4, She came to Jeronlom with a very great artig, with camel Ct bare epic, 
and very much gold and precious stones.” (1 Key © Neithor was there 
‘Any such spice as tho queen of Sheba gavo to king Solomon.” (2 Chrom. ix. 9.) 











§ (1 Kinge xxi 47—Rogeendlfer, U1, 187,)_ This “depts,” called sluonhere, the 
‘king of Edom, joined the Israclitisi: and Jowish monarch iu an attack upon the Moz- 
‘bites, (2 Kings iii 9, 12, 26.) 


{| This corresponds with the address of Insac to Ean. “ By thy sword shalt tho 
live, and shalt serve thy brother ; and it shall come to pass, when thou shalt have the 
‘dominion, that thon shalt break his yoke from off thy neck." (Gen, xxvii, 40) 
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of nearly two centuries, the Jews in their turn began to suffer 
from the Exdomites. In the reign of Ahaz, they made incursions 
into Judea, and carried off many captives, Rezin, king of Syria, 
after besioging Jerusalem (742 B. C.) expelled the Jews from 
Elsth, and reinstated the Edomites in its povseasion.* But 
we find a few years later, that a body of the tribe of Simeon 
made a successful attack wpon Petrea, where a renmant of 
the Amalekites still dwelt, and finally ejected them from thence : 
the movement was, however, partial, and did not afteét the 
general prosperity of the Edomites. Unchecked by the Jows, 
they prosecuted in peace their mercantile speculations, and 
extended themselves on all sides from Bostra on the North to 
Dedan on the Sonth~ They took advantage of the adversities 
of the Jewish nation to appropriate to themselves the southern 
pert of Judes, frown which, however, they were driven by the’ 

laceabees; tand they were in part at least finally incorporated 
among the Jews by John Hyreanus, who forced them to sub- 
mit to circumcision and other Jewish customs.§ 

But before this period, the Idumeans had already been sup- 
planted in their southern possessions by the Jehmaclitich tribe 
of the Naparmgans. These had probably lived hitherto in 
the Desert or by the Red Sea, and followed the occupations 
of a Nomad and of a mercantile life.| They now took possession 
of Petra, and thence commanded the trafic which flowed 
northward from Western Arabia, We firet hear of them 
three centuries before the Christian era, baffling the attacks of 
the Macedonian monarchs of Babylon, at the approach of 
whose armies they dispersed their flocks in the unapprouchable 
Deserts, and defended their other proporty behind the rocky 
ramparts of Petra. On one of those occasions, their steady 
adherence to mercantile pursuits is exe:plified by the absenca 






© 2 Kings xvi. 6, as explained by Roxenmulicr, UT. 288, 

+ This is evident from ss inthe Prophets :—Jer. slix. 8, 2022s, xxxiv, 
6; Init, 1.—Hre&. xxv. 13 —Rownm, ULL. 1°9, Sew nlso Rack, xsvit. 16, us rendered by 
Heeren, “Addressing the Pheuicinas, the yrophet say< Rdom alo managed thy 
taade, and thy great affuirs; rmerald-, purple, kioidered was, enlton, Lezour, an 
preclous stones, she gave tes for the’ wares thou deliverodal fo her. “(Asiatic dten 

es, 1, 102.) 

$1 Maccabees. ¥. 

§ Joveph, Avtiq. fi.9, 1; ee also the antho 
Whiston. it is remarkatile that the i imneams, thouzh clearly of Abeuhamie stock, 
did not previonsly practise the rite of eireumeision, the more su as the uiher Abra- 

‘tribes farther Bouth appear Dever to imve furexone it. 

(| Boe an elaborata pa A, Quatremere, Journ, Asiatique, Jaw. Kror, Mavs, 
1 einer olga ihe Natatheans are nit allated. to either In Beviptures 
(wherein he sectos mistaken), or by Herodotus, he adds that the Grevk nud Latin 
a “tous Baceordent & placer dans T Arable la conteée qu’ oceupalt cette na- 
tlon, moins guerridre qn’ aotive ot imlustrieuse.” (Page 6, tome xv.) 

















quoted by the translator, 
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of most of the men, who are noticed as having been engaged 
in a cotmercial expedition. Their manners and habits, as 
described by Diodorus Siculus, coincide remarkably with those 
of the Arabs of the present day. Passionately fond of freedom, 
their home was the inviolable Desert, where the springs were 
known to theinselves alone, and whither, Aiptek security, 
they betook them-clves, with their flocks and their herds of 
camels, when attacked by a foreign foc. 

Stich was the independent kingdom of the Nabatheans, It 
was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the West, by Dgypt ; on 
the North, by Syria and Palestine, and on ithe South and East by 
the Desort and the Aclanitic Gulph ; but in the Jatter direction, 
its horderg, a8 we learn from Diodoras SicnIns, alvanced scme 
way alongthe'shores of the Red Sea, and into che hoartof the Pe- 
ninsula, Pliny refers to them as the Aralians next to Syria.” 
And their monarchs, “the kings of Arabia,” are frequently 
noticed in the Inter annals of the Jews and of the Romans, 
under the names of Aretas and Obodas | 

Whilst the prosperity of the Nabatheaus was at ite height, a 
singular attack wau mado by the Romans upon the spicy regions 
of Abia Felis. About the year 21B.C., during the reign of 
Augustus, Aclius Gallus set out in command of a Roman 
army of 10,000 men, assisted by Obodas, king of Petra, with 
a thousind of his Nabatheans and five hundred Jews, The 
expedition started from Cleopairis or Suez, and having reached 
Leuke Come (probably aurd,)$ a port of Nabathea, on the 
Arabian ehore of the Red Sea, was there delayed hy sickness 
fora year. The Roman army, beguiled by tho treachery of 
the Nabathean minister, then traversed by circuitous and diffi- 
cult routes, » country alternately desert and fertile. After a 
march of many days, they passe] through the friendly country 
of Aretas,a Nubathcan and a kinsman of Obodas. At Isat 
they reached and took Mfariuda, a city six miles in circum- 
ference, and from thence prucceded to Marsyaba, the siege of 
which, from the strength of its fortifications, and the scarcity 
of water, they were obliged to raise: they then retreated 
hurriedly along the const toward the North. The advance, 
owing to the artifices of the Arabs, and the asperity of the 


* An Nabuters, qui sunt ex Arabia contermini Syric. (Hist, Not. KIL. 37.) 

+ Avetas and Obodas are the Greek forms of Harith and Obeid, or Abad, ot 
thd The name of Arsig ia counann ts Serb and Roman story The Arabian 
ale of Her , wal be m the memory as the daughter of Aretas, king 
BF the Avablans; dnd'do Aretay of Dutnascus is familiar tocevery roadcr of the 
Bible (2 Cor. zi. 82.) In tho weak rolgn of Callgals, he had seized upon Damascus. 
{Ben aleo Joseph de Bel. Jud. L. 4. 7.—Antig. KILL. 18, 1.) 


1 See M. Quairemeres Mem, Journ. 4s., XV. 36. 
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way, occupied six months: the retreat, only two. From a 
port called Nera Come, they again embarked for Myos Hormos, 
on the Egyptien Const. In Mariaba and Marsyaba have 
been traced the names of Marel and Saba, capitals of Yemen ;* 
but there is a singular obscurity in the account of this trans- 
action given by Strabo and Pliny, and though the former 
was a personal friend of Aclins Gallus, and his narmtive may 
therefore be depended upon, it acems impossible, except in # 
very fow instances, to recognize with confidence the names of 
the towns, or peoples, or districts through which the expedition 
pessed.t Neither do we gain much knowledge as to the social 





















‘They may have 
dintrict, the other 
Bees uf the 
‘ay 2 combined into one name 
‘de Pere 3, 8% 


Watte Hraxs Geugraphy , xXx., p- 216, 
ut this question, chould cousnlt two very elao- 
he Journal Aeiatique, for duly and. Septouler, 
3 1, rs to reconcile the var} ig weatewieutR oF 
Pliny, Strabo, au iy Tho miter esbibity sume erivus recoruitions, in 
modern nanies, of the ancient aypellations, but the general impression § ond of 
aurpring, that Gut nf such extensive material, no little coumon ground dass Decw dis 
covered hetweutt CZaaiea? aut Makowefan Arabia, espeoiully, when we consider how 
stationmy apon the whole arg the names of plucos and trib in that eomntry. 


+ This obscurity it uot to be woudered af The genins of the Arabic language 
go forvign iu its nteneture and pronunciation to the Romany ear, Glo sinaysenoHe of 
the eouutry, aud the bewillenneat oceasioocd by Che unfriendly und cireuitous guid. 
ance of the Arab allies, woul involve the route, ay well as (he name, in uncertainty. 

‘Mr, Furiter mays uf Arabia, thut “the writers of mtiqnity pousested both more 
+ extensive and more arcurate infurmtion shan oumelves” (1, 35,) This can~ 
clusion, without very great modification, ws believe to be erroneuus. Hf confined to 
gomo tracts on the north-west of Arabia, ant to Yeweu, ot at least to the space 
‘otweou Oman and You Abin hy BIB. Breane, Journal Asiatiqr, Suilet, 160, 
















Peninsala generally, onc Knonled.ge is surely now much more eatousive and aocurate 
than that of the Aticiouts. In their tiie, indeed, thera was lows uf exclasive bigotry 5 
at ths Inhabitants were infinitely more ated thet wub-divisiun into a toa 
mand indepoudent rovtions would render the acquisition of any general view of the 
eouniry nenrly iiapossible. Now, ou the contrary, although islam han excluded 
wdelievers from a siuall and xucted circuit, yot it hus united the Arabiaus andor a 
eoimon supremacy, aud rendered it easy to guin concentrated information, We 
have now the advuntages at inany various poiuta of a obvilized and often literary 
popalation; of coograp ical mocks hy the Aralx themsolven; of professional trne 











inthe present ceutury tor the subjusation of the Wahubies: Much of 
in aul unexplored, but’ thore ie reason’ to bellows that such portions of it 
‘are cblefly sandy deverts. 

‘Bot whatever may havo been the knowledge of the Roman geographers, It appears 
tous, thut Me. Porster has failed in ubtaluing fron them any intelligible acoount of 
the route of Aclins Gallas, The arguments by which he carries tho Roman oom- 
manier across nearly the whole of Arabla seent to bo singularly fanciful. ‘The time 
passed is no decisive argument. Six mouthe might very well be wasted by an axtfal 
‘Arab in conducting, by devious and difficult passages, sn army from a port on the 
Korth of the Heajix sloug, the Meccan rango of ile to Negrin, and thence to 
Yeusn, Delay in ‘body through a an count 
s°a0r to be satiated BY tho tascehed which an unencumbered traveller makes, A 
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or political state of Central and Northern Arabia. The most 
important fact brought to light, as connected with our present 
survey, is the wide range occupied by the Nabathean Govern- 
ment; for it possessed a port for commerce some way down 
the Red Sea, and was connected inland, as in the case of Aretas, 
with influential off-shoots of the same tribe. 

The kingdom of Nabathes, thus extensive and powerful at 
this period, becaine gradually dependent upon Rome; and was 
at last subdued by Cornelius Palme, the governor of Syria 
(A. D. 105), and annexed to the vast empire of Trajan. Out 
of its ruins sprang up, in due time, other phases of border 
government, nnd these cyentually formed themselves into the 
Ghassinide Kingdom. But the history of the dynasty of 
Ghassfin cannot ho developed without the aid of Mahometan 
tradition, (on which it is not our intention in the present article 
to trench, and) which, at this ern, bogina first to cast the glim- 
mer of an imperfect twilight upon Arabia, 

In the Amalckites and Nabathcans wo recognize very plainly 


considerable period must also have been apcut in rieges and warlike operations, In 
the retreat, on the eoutcary, a lircot aud tnich easier road was indicated, aud it wos 
truversed with all possible expodition. 

‘We have little faith in neany uf Mr, Forster's conclusions, Ills panyrulne belief im 
the iilentity of places, appotrs utten to inerrave with the iifference of uame, md the 
acoguut of mystical anoyramaitirnt deveceion which 6 impalpable to ordiiary, eyes 
and cure. To tims identifies Carita with Cariotain : This siame has ncedioon 
{perplexed the evties, | Curipe isan easy aul obnions, misnomer, probably 
« teanactibers, fur Curiagr, un inland town previonsly mentoued by Plny aud the 
« neat apparently of his Carreé, and Carlata oaists at this day, on the very ‘ronte iu 
* question, the Nedjd road to Yemra, in the town of Kavintain, 
Karlataln ‘thas forced into rescinblance with Catipeta, ix a eomni 
Brouuiled_ou a geammatical furtuation : it is the Una!’ of the word 
signifies *the two villages;* and tus has no councsion elther with 
Cariata, tho latter of which would sixnify “(singic) village.” Again Mle. Forster 
“recovers” the Calingit of Pliny in tho ftexi Khalid of the present day, from the 
resemblance vf the wines! (Ford, 211) 

‘Mr, Foruter takes credit to himself for another *'The nuthor at 
‘length was led to observe in the well known chievieal denominations, Natali, 
* Katabannm, or Kabatanwia, aud Kaitabeni or Koftabori, no many easy inversions 
of the name Heat Koktan.” (I. 83.) This again ix identified with the Bana 
of Ptolemy (p. #4), and Barun (p. OL) Butit is in the last degree improbuble, 
that the chusies ‘showkl lava taken the common prefix (Beui)to every trlbe 5 
‘and in this case placed it of the emf af the name, aud otherwise incorporated 
with the word. To trace auy eouncetion between Buna, Baoorer, and Beri Kahtan, is 
simply absurd. Again, by an “anagram or inversiva, the Mesha of Moses, aud the 
Zames Mons of the classical ueoxraphers prove Ww be one and the same meme” 
(p.99.} These are also ilentifed with Masemanes, Aféshme, or Moshaa Sumama, 
wad are finally “ contracted into Shamou or Saran J" (p. 1t 

‘Diklah, tho Joktdnide, is “clearly discernibio” in the modern Dha ! Khaloab, 
Dinatkelnstar, “The names Diklah, Dhulkelasim, and Dbu Y Kinlah, will be readily 
recoguized hy orlentallsts, as one awl the samc In pronunciation” (p. M8) Few 
orientalinta will admit this, besides that the modorn name is evidently a compound, 
farmed hy the possessive ku. Contractions usually occut after the “apes of" 
but here Me. Forster woul hare wn reverar the progeass and ateigniny the deodioped 
name to the moderna, rofer the coutrartion of it to the tunes of Moves: 
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the descendants of Eean and of Ishninel. It is not necessary 
to suppose that a conscious knowledge of this descent always 
rested in the nations themselves, or that the tradition descend- 
ed aniong then without interruption or cessation. Tho vicissi- 
tudes occasioned by conquest, migration, and foreign connec- 
tion, render it, in the last degree, improbable that a clear sense 
of traditional origin would be preserved for so many ccntnries 
by a barbarous people possessed of no recorded memorials. 
Yet the cirenmstances of name and location would themselves 
suggest the probability of this descent in ihe mind of’ those 
possessed of the Mosaic record; and we find in the Jewish 
authors, inspired and uninspired, sufficient indications that such 
conclusion was actually drawn. The natural inference would, 
from time to time, spread from the Jews to the tribes them- 
selyes whom it concerned, and reinforce the imperfect rem- 
nants of loose tradition still lingering in their inind, their 
habits, ortheir language. The Jews eo extensively peopled 
the north-west of Arabia, and at one time possessed so great 
political and social influence there, that their scriptural and 
traditional accounts of patriarchal times must necessarily have 
obtained a wide notoriety, and commanded a general acceptance 
among the Abrahamic tribes. When the lutter, therefore, by 
the increase of population, migratory babit, or the force of 
war, were driven southward into Central Arabia, they no doubt 
carried with them, and re-produced in the new settlements, 
their patriarchal traditions. 

‘We learn from Mahometan tradition, that the earliest inhabi- 
tanta of Mecca, Medina, and the desert Syria, were Amale- 
kites; and that it was an Amalekite tribe, which, attracted to 
Mecca by the well Zamzam, there received and nurtured the 
youthful Ishmael and bis forlorn mother. The legend is a 
myth, or rather a travestied plagiarism from Scripture, Ama- 
lekite or Idumean tribes were no doubt scattered over the 
county, and formed cither the aboriginal population of Mecca, 
or settled there, perhaps in conjunction with immigrants from 
Yemen, at a very remote period. Subsequently, an Ishmaeli- 
tish tribe, either Nabathean, or of some collateral stock, camo 
thither also, and acquired great influence. It brought slong 
with it the patriarchal legend of Abrahamic origin, and en- 
gra(ted it upon the local superstition, which was either native 
or imported from Yemen ; and thus arose the mongrel wor- 
ship of the Kaaba, and the Ishmaelitish legends, of which 
Mahomet took so great advantage.* 

6 Z 
ethan tae’ Nebethaas re an bactch safe We Deseve Hien ie hate boos 
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Regarding the religious tenets and customs of the Abra- 
hamic races of Arabia, we have but scanty information. That 
they originally possessed a knowledge of Gov, and of the 
verities which exercized the faith of Abraham, cannot be 
doubted. ‘We are assured by the inspired pen-man, that Abra- 
ham cared for the moral culture and religious training of his 
progeny; and for some time at least, “they kept the way 


» and their wide-xpread shoot (an evidenoed by the story of Actius Gullns,) present 

ready sonrce for an Islunaciitiah settlement at Mfovea; Dut ay far as. regards tho 

‘thoory. atated in tho text, it may have Loen any other Abruhamic tribe, posncused 

fhrough intimacy with the Jows, of the nocessury patriarchal legend uf daveunt from 
inhmact, 8:0. 

(On tho special question of the alliation of the Nabathenns, M_ Quatremere (Journ, 
ay, XV. 8) anid afer him MC, de Vereeval (I. ik) hold thut they arw not 
A sut the latter adinita that “the rums of Nebaiuth” (Js. Ix, 7) & the 
Nahathicans “(RAbit des Arabes,) ta postérité d Lema” (1. 180.) 

‘M. Quutremero’n arguments ayant the puasition are: 3. ‘That the Nahathenns are 
wot rochoned by the Makometane ax Arabs, which they would bave been if descended 
from Ishmael. Unt tho reuwon why they are nut. a0 reckoned is Iecame of thelr 
forcign dialect and mnuuer, acquired by settiomont in the northern country, ud their 
contact with the Syrians aud Chaldeany (C° de Pere, 3.7.) They spoke Chaldean 
as well ns Arabic, and the forwer infused itself into the tions af the latter. ‘Piva 
Arabr, punctlions above all things in the porty of their tancuc, cacladel thee 

ppcakors of i from the pale of Arabs, sul by eumegnenco fron) the 
rivllege of @ anpposed descent trum Ishmael, Aw intelligent Uni, who had lately 
Envotied fn ‘hou questioned about this tribe, cave just this reply: “ Thvy are 
sil exant"he ea; bat they do no pec pare, Ae ac re ot Uercure trcly 
speaking Arabs.” Li, Artb tradition does wot mention this descent : but Avab tradition i 
Original and trustworthy oniy ax fur back as (lio Chelstian ere, and thes only for 1 fewr 
lars roganinys the anvestey of the Coreish. Beyond that it is mere plagiarism, 

mm tho Jews, nn pawesses na authority. It appears tous aust uncritical to rest 
‘opou It ab all: mmnch more to place it (ax M. Quits care Taw done) fn a mueversfil 
antuzouinn us evidence to dinprove the plain intinationy of the OM Testament. 11. 
The name of the Arud tribe ie writku witha So (‘ass or BUS}) whereas “ Nuba- 
oth," the son of Ishmacl, iv written Toth in Hebrow and Arabic with a 
te (Reds or Cael) ‘There ik no donbt that the Arabs do anake this 
difference, mul if their authority were Uhat of a witness npeaking from origh 
nat kuowdxe, te would have uel welght; Ime. thie we have rhiown not w De the 
case, Berides, the two lotters aro not invarinbly kept dintinet, In anuther of the 


ons of Ishmact, Tem, the Hobrew letter corresponding with qs is renderod 


by Sy thas gab (Vide Wackidi, p, 8) IV, Lantly, the Mehometans ore aequcinted 
alt a tribe called Nabuthowne, and xecribe to them o diferent origin, noxno traciug the 
desceut fron: Ham, others from Siem, but pono frou Tian ‘To this ugain we 
reply that their evidence ix mers cuujectare aud ng authority whatever; athermise, 
it wonld fullow that the Mahowelans allude to some other triba under the nae 
<Anbée, different frou the Nabatheans af the Jews and Classics. i 

‘At will be objected that if a Nabathean tribe settled at Mecca, its own tradition of 
Aexcent from Joke! would have prevunted the Mahomotan opinion ns to tho non 
Acab origin of tho Nabathean tribe, But it is not necessary to sappose that the 
tribe which settlod at Mecca wus called Nabathean. It may base dropped that samo 
as helng by repute un-Arabic, or it way never have been culled by iL ‘The great 
‘Nahathean nation possersed wide-spread settlements in various quarters, ‘Many of 
‘hese had prolably thir own comes, thong lleyled by frcignetr under the geneelo 

cans. 

Sli IF the objection be deemed insuperable, it in nok necessary to hold that the 
‘Mecoan (toa ware Nabathesns: thoy may huco beon Kedarenes, or any other 
‘Tebmaelitish race, in which the traditional was kept alive by Jewish aid. 
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of the Lord, to do justice and j t.* The Midianites, 
four centuries after Abraham, still retained that knowledge; 
and Jethro, tho father-in-law of Moses, eppears to have been 

jest of the True Godt The mode, again, in which 
Balaam, the son of Beor, addressed Balak, the king of the 
Moabites, and the nature of the rites performed at the interview 
between them, prove, that however much they may have fallen 
away from the practice enjoined by the faith of Abraham, thoy 
yet preserved ome knowledge of its truths, Thus aleo the 
whole tenor of the sayings of Job, who was planted in tho 
eentre of the Abrahamic races, and of his friends, who wore 
of yarious Abrahamic tribes, implies a minute acquaintance 
with traditional and pure religion, It is reasonable to infer, 
that such knowledge waa general, and that as kept up 
for many generations amongst the branches of the stock of 
Abraham. 

We gather at the same time, that these tribes manifested 
arapid and widely spread departure from the simplicity of 
Abraham's worship, and the puricy of his doctrines, Tho 
seods of this defection were already sown in the family of the 
Patriarch’s father, Terah, who “served other gods.”{ Jn the 
third generation from Nahor, we read of the teraphim or ima- 
ges of Laban.§ Intimations occur of the Isrnelites commit- 
ting idolatry in their journcy to Palestine jf and they probably 
did so through the example of some of the Abrahamic tribes 
inhabiting those rogions, One instance is expresaly detailed, in 
which they were induced by the Moabites to join in the wor- 
ship of their idol, Baal Peor.{ Similarly we find that muny 
centuries after, the Idumeans of Petra exercised a similar in- 
fluence, for the Jewish King Amaziah, after he “was come from 
f the slaughter of tho Edomites, brought the gods of the 
« children of Seir, and set them up to be his gods, and bowed 
* down himself before them, and burned incense unto them.”** 
Such indeed is the result which we should naturally expect; 





© (Gen. xvill 19.) The expressions used are general, and not confined to the branch 

of nas Hor 1 kno, hat he wil oma Bi cls and Mo Boutehold 
f ‘xan LOW o and judgiucnt, 

fia the Lone may bring efon Abrabs chat whos be hath njoka'of bine '°" 
+ Compare Exod. i. 16, i. 1, with Exod. xvill 13 & 12, 


t Jouhas xziv. 2. 
(Gm, xxxi. 19.) Whatevor these taraphim were, they intimate at least 2 
antes the . ‘worship and belief of Abraham. sede 


|| Amos ¥, 96 —Acts vil. 49. 
{ Nambers xxv. 1, ho. 
°* 9 Chron, ry, 14 
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with the same irresistible tendencies towards idolatry aa the 
Ieraclites, but without the constant checks which repressed them, 
it would have been wonderful indeed if they had noé fallen into 
grosa and debasing Paganism. 

Declension into idolatry must, in the end, have displaced the 
memory both of Abraham and his religion, not the 
neighbourhood and intercourse of the Jews, as they revived 
the knowledge of ‘patmaretal descent, supplied likewise an 
acquaintance with the pur faith of their common progenitor. 
Political connexion with the Jews settled every here and there 
in Arabia, and the frequent e of the Arab caravans 
through the borders of Palestine Syria, would deepen and 
extend this knowledge. How far it affected the tenets and 

ractices of the Arabs generally, we have no exact means of 
owing ; circumcision was received amonget them apparently 
as an Abrahamic rite, and the story of Abraham, grievously 
distorted indeed, and shorn of its spiritual bearing, but yet 
possessing a germ of truth, was current at Mecca prior to Islam, 
and was inwrought into some of the ritual observances of the 


The rise of Christianity, and the confirmation given by ita 
issionaries to the main drift of such traditional facts, would 
impart to them fresh credit. The birth-place of this now 
religion bordered close upon the residence of the Ishmaelite 
‘Arabs, and its political influence soon became paramount in 
Nabathea and Idumes: both circumstances would expose the 
inhabitants to the frequent solicitations of the earliest miasion- 
aries. Paul himself spent some time in their country.* In the 
beginning of the third century, we find the governor of Arabia 
anxious to learn the doctrines of Origen, and sending an 
urgent summons for him through the Prefect of Egypt. Shortly 
after, a heresy having gined ground in Arabia, which repre- 
sented the soul as perishing at death, to be raised again at the 
judgment day, numerous synod was assembled, and Origen 

eing again summoned, convinced the innovators of their 
errors.t In the fourth century, Petra was the residence of a 
metropolitan, whose diocese em! the Ancjent Idumesa and 
Nabathea$ Considering all these efforts, and the zeal of the 
Anchorites, who are said to have peopled some of theae deserts 
with their solitary cells, it may appear surprising that the 


* Gulstians i, 17, 
t Bused. Hist. Hoel, vi. 19, 87. 


t Under the name of Palestina Tertio, or Sabdaris, this metropolitan was sub- 
sequently placed under the Pstriarch of Jerusalem. 
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countries about the Aclanitic Gulph were not more thoroughly 
evangelized, and that their people were not brought more 6x- 
tensively within the pale of Christianity. But there were 
etrong countervailing influences at work, Arab and Jewish, 
which the evangelists of that day were unable to overcome. 
These, for the preacnt at least, we have not epace to enter 
upon, 


We shall now endeavour to sketch tho MERCANTILE 
gress of the border tribes, and to trace the causes of their 
decadence, 

It has been well remarked by Heeren, that the grand feature 
distinguishing ancient from modern commerce, was that it con- 
fined itself almost exclusively to the dry land, and that the 
sea traffic was simply a subordinate appendage. A long and 
‘uninterrupted continent, in Inter times the greatest obstacle to 
commerce, constituted then its chief facility. The desert 
ateppea of Asia formed the mercantile ocean of the ancients 
—the companies of camels, their fleets; but the barbarous 
hordes of those wild lands rendered it perilous for a few mer- 
chants alone to attempt eo arduous a journey, and hence the 
necessity for caravans, to assemble at fixed apots and conven- 
tional periods, and travel in 2 common direction, and by known 
and determined routes. Thus the marts and main points of 
traffic became settled and notorious throughout the ancient 
world. “ For like reasons,” says Heeren, “ the very course of 
* the caravan was not a matter of free choice, but of establish- 

ed custom. In the vast steppes of sandy deserts, which they 

had to traverse, nature had sparingly allotted to the traveller 

a few scattered places of rest, where, under the shade of palm 

trees, and beside the cool fountains at their feet, the mer- 

chant and his beast of burden might enjoy the refrestunent 

rendered neceseary by so much suffering. Such places of 

repose became entrepiis of commerce, and not unfrequoatly 

the sites of temples and sanctuaries, under tho protection of 

which the merchant prosecuted his trade,}and to which the 
¢ pilgrim resorted.”* 

These circumstances operated with their full weight upon 
Arabia, and even in the times of Jacob, as we have noticed, 
the Ishmaelite tradera in the North of the Peninsula had 
established n caravan traffic between Egypt and the custern 
lands, When the countries to tho North and West of Arabia 


* (Heeren'e Researches: Africs, 1, 3%.) The last sentanco bears strong! 
‘the id progress of Mecca. Bat tt 
Hee scocigr the temple oe he mareantie stata’? "A be & question, wit ad 
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hecame more densely peopled, and civilization advanced, the 
traffic extended and settled down into fixed channels with 
catablished stations. 

One great line of commerce took its rise in Yemen, and 
guided by the north-westerly trend of the coast, tracked 
through the Hedjiz and thence towards the Mediterranean. 
Regarding this route, we quote the following passage from the 
Researches of the learned and accurate Heeren :— 

‘This writer (Strabo) mentions at least one of the intervening stations, 


srhich the oararane from Arabia Felix ueuslly passed through, and determin 
the tine which the journey ocoay y consumed seventy di 






in 
yoing from Yemen to Petra, and passed in their route n place named 
Albus Pagus ( xéyy of the Grooks, and the Havra or Avarn 


of the Arabians). ‘his place is situated on the Arabien Gulph, under 
i of the fertile country of Nejed, belonging 
vident, that the caravan rond extended 
probably touched upon Mecca, tho ancient 
arrived at the frontiers of Arabia Feliz. By this route 
ruld enjoy the advantage of passing through fertile regions 
5 journey; while deeper in the interior, they would 
ihuve had ¢o traverse long and dreary sandy deserts ‘The nutubor of days’ 
journey ogres very wall with tho distance. ¥rom Meriaba to Petra, is 
veekoned about 1,260 geographical miles, which, divided by sixteen, tho 
oulinary distance which caravans travel in a day, amount to soventy.* 


Another line of traffic, commencing likewise in the south- 
ern extremity of Arabia, ran direetly North to the Persian 
Galph, and thence northward still into Persia, or in « north- 
woaterly direction, towards Syria, Upon this hend we ahall 
quote further from the enme author:— 


‘This same writer {Strabo has teft us aleo some fow particulars respecting 
the trading routes of Eastern Arabia, Ft was the inhabitants of the city 
of Gerra, on the Persian Galph, who more especially earried on the cura 
yan trade. They kept up # commercial intercourse with the marts of 
Tladramavt, the journey to which occupied forty days, the road atretobing 
right norosa. th andy desert in the soutl of the Peninsula, 
oud not along the st. The distance in a direct line from Hadremaut 
to Gerra is ‘not less then from 650 to 700 miler, and would consequently 
require a forty dag’ joarney. 
jeuides this, there existed, es we learn from the words of the Prophet, a di- 
rect intertourse between the astern Cosst of the Peninsula, and Gerra and 
Phenicia, For, he says, the merchauts of Deden brought the mercbandize of 
tha Persian Guiph to Tyre, (Hzek. xxvii, 16,) whose route muni ently 
haveran through th ‘north-eastern partof the lend. This fact is etill further 
provedby a passage from Iexiah, who when be threatens Arabia with « foreign 
invasion, forgets not to mention the interruption whieh it would oanse to ite 
commerce. ‘In the wilderness of Arabia, yo will be benighted, ob, ye 
enravans of Dedan! To the thirsty bring out water, inhabitants of Tema ; 
ning forth bread for the fugitives! for they fly before the sword and 

















































* st Ressorches : Asiatic Nations, Tl. 106) Boe also the detail of routes 
eet id. scj,), and the valeablo mep Wnstrating tho nes of trafic. 
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before the fury of war." The trading caravans of Dedan, whioh had hitherto 
journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from their ueual route by the 
‘spprogob of the enemy,and compelled to pass their nights iu the wilderness, 
where the hospitable tribe of Tema, out of compassion, would bring them 
water and bread, Tema was situated on the western Worder of the fertile 
province of Nejed, by whish therefore the road passed. From this road 
The caravans were to bo compelled to tura, in ordor to hide themaelver in 
the desort,| 

This commerce afforded a vast field of omployment for the 
Arab tribes. Some traded on their own account, and these 
generally acttled down as the occupants of the emporia or com- 
mercial cities in their vicinity. Others, without directly en- 
gaging in the traffic, became the carriers of it; their camels 
were the means of transport, and they received hire both for 
them and for the protcetion of the goods by the way. A 
fronticr custums duty was also probably exacted, These con- 
tinued in their Nomad habits. Both were enriched, but the 
tradera most. 

Large commercial stations grew rapidly up. Of those on 
the north-eastern coast, the chief was Gerra, (the modern 
Lachea,) which commanded the Indian traffic of the Porsian 
Gulph, the Buphrates, and the Tigris, as well as of the western 
Tines noticed in the above extract, It was, according to Strabo, 
a Chaldean or Babylonian colouy ; and wo learn fron Agathar- 
cides, that its Arabian and Indian commerce rendered its peo- 
ple one of the richest in the world.t This traffic was fur 
Yemoved from the Meccan Arabs, and did not intimately affect 
their interests. 

‘The western line along the Iedjaz is that which demands 
our closest attention. Tho products of Yomen, ita southern 
terminus, are stated by Herodotus to have becn frankincense, 
myrrh, cinnamon, cassis, and ledanon.§ To these may be added 
gold and precious stones, as the proper productions of Arnbia ; 
and ivory, ebony, and spices, as importationa from India and 
Africa] We have seen that the Jews, under Solomon, took 
advantage of this line of commerce; they also opened it up 
to the Phenicians, who joined them in their naval expedition 
in the Red Sea.7 Four hundred yeara later (about 600 B. C.), 


© Tnaish xxi, 18-15, with Gesontes’ . “Those passages of the Pro- 
1 phetg ae ofthe grotiar importanes fem the seldomonees with which caravans are 
* mentioned by historical rs. It is from them, and not from the historians, that 
«may be gathered the extent of the commerce of the ancient world.” 

t Heeron ae abooe (IT. 107,308.) 

t Mem, pp. 225-285, bo. 

Herod, MI.107: Ciavamon, however, bcloogs not to Arabie, but to Indls 

(Heeren, ihid, pp. 98-20.) 

|) Heeren, tid, 

{1 Kings ix. 26 & a7, 
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the denunciations of Ezekiel against the haughty Tyre, prove 
that » busy and constant intercourse still subsisted, by which 
the Tyrian marts, in exch for Syrian wares, replenished 
themselves with the rarities of Yemen.* Three or four cen- 
turies passed, and we find from Eratosthenes that the Minwans 
or "Arebs of the Hedjiz, were still the carriers of the Yemen 
goods from Hadhramaut to Ayla (or Akaba); and the same 
suthor notices (as we learn through Strabo,) that the journey 
‘was one of seventy days, thus wonderfully coinciding with the 
stages of the eame route even at the present day.t 
‘he Roman Empire, gradually extending its irresistible rule 
to the confines ‘of Ai Arabia, fostered and at first increased the 
traffic of the Arabian caravans. The Nabsthcany of Petra 
especially prospered. They were enabled to prosecute, in com- 
eal eace and protection, their mercantile projects. Mili- 
js, to, aided the commerce. From Ayla, or Akaba,a 
prot highway led to Petra, branching off in one direction to- 
wards Gaza on the Mediterranean, and on the other towards 
Damascus} Upon these lines arose large and thriving emporia. 
Like the magnificent Palmyra on the “Mesopotamian route, 80 
did stately and luxurious cities, from Damascus southward, 
spring up under the auspices of Rome, “ Modern travellérs 
have brought to light the remains of the cities East of the 
Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea (tho ancient Decapoliaand 
Havra.)...-. ‘The magnificent ruins of Gerasa, (Dsieres,§} 
Gadare, and Philadelphia (Amman,) some of which are. little 
inferior to those of Palmyra. Decayed temples, colonnades, 
* and amphi-theatres, show the former grandeur and opulence 


© seh, xxvil, 19—4, whioh Hooren translates * Wadan and Javan brought thee 
{foam Senan, reord Blac, cassie, and eieacinon, ix exchange for thy ware he mer 
“chante of Saba nd of Ranma traded sith thee tke Beat spice, precions somes, 

«Gold brsaght thy to tht for thy mares, Haran, Cannar Aden Stbe traded wat let 
He adds“ Some of these places as Aden, Canta, and Haren, all clebrated tou-poris 
on tho Jndian Sea, a9 well as Sanza and Saba, or Mariabe, still the capital of Yemen, 
‘arg retained Gtr nanan Unchanged to the present ‘ay; the site of other af 
‘Wadan, on the Strait of Babel Blaudch, rest ouly jecture. These 
semurate statements of the Prophet, stall events prove we What a spec sagnledge the 
inhubltants of Paloatine had of bap ‘and how great and apie the 
‘course with that country most have bean” s As, Res, TI. 96. 


4 Set Srrenpers Lift of Mahomet p. hers the stages, sovonty 7 number, are 
te ‘gives some curios eer Oa the trac fn 
Hnblacense Nuyrth, and carsie with Saba oad of Seonat 
dently with (Haeren's 4s, Ree, I. 
‘Those wore the routes still in ests Haoniocs ius be yas carsvans. 
bat int reat-grandiather of Mahomel, died ns Gharsa Gelny then on 
expedition te Syria. His property was brought ‘thenco. 
aaa ead Pp. 00.} 








fee ees of Jere ite of ruined 
oo ss Notas a temples, ‘in the illustrated edition of Koike Boden of Pro- 
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* of these cities, when were the seate of the Indian- 
« Arabian commerce.”"* Still farther South was the ancient 
Bostra ; and again beyond that Petra, Leuke Come, and the 
other marta of the Nabatheans, 

We have already traced the history of the emporium Petra, 
with its seaport Ayla or Akaba, from the times of the Jewish 
monarch down to the Christian era. Under the auspices of 
Rome, Petra rose along with her dependencies to an incredible 
opulence. Unheeded in the desert, and for centuries forgotten, 
the stately ruins of the hill-encircled city, with its chiselled 
rocks, still remain an evidence that may not be gain-sayed, of 
the truth of history, of the mighty traffic once appropriated by 
the martes of Petra, of the princely magnificence "of her Toer- 
chants, and of the unerring certainty of prophetic denuncia- 
tion.f Pliny and Strabo both describe the city, anda friend 
of the latter, Athenodoras the Stoic, who had visited it, related 
tohim with admiration the excellence of its government under 
4 native prince, and the security with which Roman and other 
foreigners resided theref. Its prosperity was, however, entire- 
ly dependent upon the caravan trade, which there changed. 
carriago, and passed from the southern into the hands of the 
northern merchants, Diodorus Siculus, in describing with 
wonderful precision the habits of the Nabathean Arabs, attri- 
butca their superiority over the other Bedouin tribes to this 
trade. ‘ Their commercial pursuite,” he says, “ are the chief 
* cause of their greater prosperity, For many of the tribe 
* follow the busimess of transporting to the Mediterranean 
« frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, which are trans- 
* ferred to them by the carriers from ia Felix."§ 

Strabo also writes that the merchandise of the Arabian Gulph 
used to be transported from Leuke Come, on the Red Sea, to 
Petra; thence to Rhinocolara (A! Arieh),a town upon the 
Mediterranean, and from it to other porta.|| And Pliny notices 


© Hesren's As. Res., 1, 110. 


No better ilnstration of the marvellons falfilment of those prophocies can 
be given than edition of his work above to, fo which 


ihn anerien nb ahs 








don of | 
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behind its would haye become utterly waste and 
Seana red i coeky Smbasteieng pd hae 
} Strabo, XVE. 


§ Seo Forster's Arabia, L. 234, 
|) Btrabo wt Supra, 
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the double route from Petra northward to Palmyra, and west- 
ward to Gaza,* 

‘Tt was thus, that in the carly of the Christian era, the 
‘Nabatheans reached the height of their glory, and extended them- 
selves not only to the north, but southwards, towards the 
Hedits, But the power of Rome, which had thus fostered the 
Arab trade, now produced another consequence, which, eventu- 
ally, eapped the prosperity of the caravans of the Hedjiz and 
of Petra. 

In very remote times, there is reason to believe, that the 
Egyptians held a trans-marine intercourse with the nations of 
Todia ;+ and it has beon clearly ascertained that at some periods 
they manned fleets upon the Red Sea, and thus communi- 
cated with the shores of Arabint That there existed a 
direct intercourse between Yemen and India from an early 
period is equally certain. Speaking of Muza for Mocha), the 
author of tho Periplus says, that it “ was wholly inhabited by 
* Arab ship-owners and sailors, who traded to the opposite port 
* of Barygaza (Broach,) with the productions of their native 
* country."§ 

So long aa this commerce was confined to the Indian Ocean, 
and did not penetrate the Red Sea, it only supplied material 
for the hapa “ cones a aad erm am suas to the 
prosperity of the Arab tri jut the power and energy of 
the Romans were not satisfied with ths mediate cardaga, 
They projected o direct traffic between the ports of India and 


‘* Hist, Naty VI.98. _* Nobataci Arabiac opptdum ineludunt Petram no- 
« maine io convalle, * * * ciroumdatam inaccesels. Huo convenit utramqoo 
« biriam corum, oi ot Syria (! Syiae) petiere, et eorum, qui ab Gara 
« Youorunt.” (Vide Hoeren'e As. Rea, UL 45, end Journ, Aviatique, XV.'20.) 


+ See Hesren's Ras. : Africe, U1. 273, ond Av, Res. Ui. 

} Hooren'e de, Ror, TUL. 382, 405 ond App. C, p. 499 The commeroo, 
ording to Arvian (Peri is conducted by Arabian navigators and 

Seton Broach and Zatgwtber. Is return 9 Tenkincunee and other 


“indigenous productions, such as corn, rice, butter (ght) oll of sesamum, coarse 
and fine ooton et akan bonis (otier are cetiiarly siperiek oar tne 
interior of Ariska (Concan,) and from (Broach,) to the opposlte const, 
Some ‘veusels are purposely destined for this trade; others engage in 
it only an oooasion or opportunity offers.” Heeren well observes, that this nai 
tion waa entirely independent of the “ Greeco-Indian commerce,’ and much 

than it, Artien adds: “ This no: was regularly managed,” i. ¢., to 
the monsoons, whicl,, by thele fecilitated the communtostion, ‘The 
{ Dalian iano aout the ‘ol of mit’ notiod by Cuasias fn his Zndicn, ©. sxiL, and 
‘ gnawars to our gif.” (Heeren’s de. Hes, If 407. Sco slso an int note 
by De, Borenger ob the GEesres GS coasting pemage, (Lit of Makomas’e 30, 








4 Peripius, pp. 10-18, Heeren’s Ae, Rez, Ed, 408. 
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the Red Sea itself; and casting avile the intervening har- 
bourse and the Arabian carriers,* they landed the goods of India 
and of Yomen at Arsinoe or Cicopatris, our modern Suez, 
or at the other emporia on the Egyptian bank of the Red 


seat 

This proved a fatal blow to the caravan traffic of Arabi: 
The rapidity, the ease, and the economy of a direct communi- 
cation by sea, were soon perceived, and quickly brought into 
action, while the slow, expensivo, and laborious system of the 
desert route and the camel-carringe fell into complete and irre- 
tricvable disuac, The sea-port towna of Yemen alone retain- 
ed their importance, while the land commerce wally melt- 
ed away; and with it the merchant stations decayed, and at 
length became utterly desert. Such is the tale, which the 
stately pillars and owl-tonanted palaces of Petra, of Jernsh, 
and of Philadelphia, recite, after the lapso of sixteen centuries, 
to tho wonder-stricken traveller. 

Another cause co-operated with this fatal change. The So- 
nile rule of Constantinople no longer held the Arab tribes in 
check, a8 the iron eceptre of Romo had done. The Persian 
monarchy and ite dependont, Hira, made froquent inroads upon 
the Syrian frontier, which often formed an arena for the 
sirugg les of the two empires. The Government of Northern 
Arabia became, in consejuence, woak and disorganized. No 
longer attracted by the gains of commerce, and over and anon 
exposed to the inroads of a Persian force, tho inhabitants of Pe- 
tra and the other commercial posts felt the mative love of a froe 
and predatory life return with a fresh and unopposed vigour ; 
and thua gladly casting off the rostraints and formalitios of walla 
and of settled habits, they again roamed, ag their fathers before 
them, the true sons of the desert. 

So great @ politival movement as the drying up of 2 full 
and perennial stream of merchandise, and the abandonment of 
the towns created by that traffic, and possessed of no indepen- 
dent resources, must have been followed by much distress, and 





* Vido 'e Mahomet, 15. Strabo, in his account of the oxpe-~ 
tion of ‘Aaton Galan, ete? deserving, ia the quotation toate above, he former 
‘course of merchandise to Petra, adda :—“ Dut now it is roostly bronglt down tho 
* Nile tq Alexandria; for the of with those of India, are carried to 
« ‘Formos {a port on the western uhore of the Red Sea;) then tronsferred by 
* camels to Coy tn tho Thebeld: and Genes te Alerenisie by ihe canal of the 
“Nile” (Strub Lib. xvi—vide Forster's Geogrephy of Arabia, Il. 286.) 


‘We have an incidental confirmation of the European trade in tho Red Boa, in 
tnd dine of Mahomet in the a Stout the beRiontog of the seventi. centre, 
of Grecian ship off Siddah. ‘he wood wes towards roballding the 1 


and the Osptsi described a © Grecian morchant, soquainted with 
architoctmre, amsvted in the work (Wachidl, p.21--Huhdmt, p "Al obart, p45, 
Sprenger, p. 84.) 

za 
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by changes both extensive and radical throughout Arabia, Be- 
sides the imposing ruins, which from Petra to Damascusatill meet 
the eye, there were no doubt farther south many other scenes 
of depopulation and misery. It is possible that the disa 

ance of such tribes as the people of Ad and of Thamdd (ai- 
tributed by tradition to divine vengeance,) may be owing. to 
this cause. Both lay to the North of Mecca, in the direct lina 
of the traffic,* and both would suffer from its stoppage. Other 
calamities of drought or of tempest may have been superadded; 
and following, perhaps, upon some impious conduct (possibly the 
contemptuous or injurious treatment of a Christian Missionscy,) 
would be construed by_the suporstitious Araba into marks of 
the wrath of God,t and thus come to be re led as the cause 
of the downfall, which was really owing to the failure of mer- 
cantile resources, Similar distress, followed by depopulation or 
change of residence, and habits of life, must have resulted, more 
or leas, throughout Arabia. In Yemen and Hadhramaut, cap i- 
ally, which formed the great southern terminus of tho lines 
both towards the Persian Gulph and the Mediterranean Sea, 
whole tribes of Arabs, with their herds of camels, used to re- 
ceive constant employment and support from the carriage of the 
merchandise, and large stationary population must likewise 
have arisen, indirectly dependent on the same trade. When the 
traffic ceased, the former were left without any business or 





* This has been satisfacto: shown Sprenger. (Lift of Mahomet, p. 13 ) 
‘The ins tines wore salad tobe saotiar’ both Oy Blood Sed bp peut The 
‘Pharniditeseertainly iuhablied the valley of Hijr, botwern Medina and Syria. (Hishd- 
si, p. 395.) We have also the testimony of Taburi and Ghavaali, placing the Adites 
‘North of Mecoa, and noar the Thamddites. We slo not ut all follow C. do Perceval's 
fheory of the Adltes. The Thamadiis ere apparently the same people ns are met- 
Hioned andor a slutlar name by Diodorus Siculus, and Ptolemy, the later ‘of whot, 
plnces them near the Nabatheuns, ‘Thoy are also probably tho same tribe as furnished 
the Equifes Saracent Tismudeni, placed under the conunander of Eyypt, and 
stationed in Palestine. They lived in abodes hown out, like thoaoof Petra, in the rocks 
of the valley of Hijr, whoro they killed the osmol of the Prophet Sillh, rent to raclain 
shone. (Corm, VIL 74, &e.) Both he and 10d, the prophet, rejected by the Adites, 
wore probably Christian evangelists. 

‘+ The superatition af Mahomet is ilustrated by his passage through thin valley, 
in ‘his expolition to TabGk "And bea Mahomet earhod se valey of Di, ie 
alighted there, and pitchod his camp, end the people drew water from the fountains, 
«Aud when twas even, tho prophct maid, * Drak not of the water of this place, ao% 
© eve & drop thereof; and porform not your ablations with it: and the dongh ‘that 
© ya have kneaded therewith, give it to the camels, eat not a particle of it; and let 

‘this night, unk aye 2 companion with 
* him, And they obeyed, excepting two men; sud one of them had his neck wrenchod 
¢ by the wey, wid the other wan certied by te winds end caei upon the tvo bills of 
+ the Baa! 





s ‘the ie wrapped 
er his mouth, and his and said, “ Euter not the houses of the trans- 
Barat ez06 Sree fr far tsk Hippento you woh overtook thna.> 
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income whatever, and the latter formed a baneful incubus, which 
the reduced resources of the state were unable to sustain, while 
the Bedouin carriers betook themselves without difficulty again 
toa Nomad life. The settled population had no such resource, 
and they were forced, by the necessities of a daily diminishing 
capital and daily increasing want, to migrate in quest of a less 
over-stackod country. 

It is to this cause, then, that wo attribute the vast emigra- 
tions which, early in the Christian era, act northwards, from 
amongst the teeming population of Arabia Felix. With tho 
result of this migratory movement, the student of the early 
history of Arabia is familiar. It replenished the desert with 
new tribes of roaming Bedouins, while it brought to many of 
the central and northern cities large bands of immigrants, clamo- 
rous for a settlement in their vicinity, and ready, if refused, to 
extortit by force, From the great family of CatLan (de- 
ascended from Cahtin,) the AzpiTx branch supplied to Mecca 
the tribe of the Khozda, and to Medina the Aus and Khazraj, 
while to Syria it gave tho dynasty of Ghassan. Another branch 
of the same stock sent forth to Hira its royal family of the 
Lakhmite tribe; to Central Arabia the famous No: Kinda, 
who long held the supremacy there; to Northern Arabin the 
Bani Tai, and to Tajrin the Bani Madhij. The family of 
Hlimyar again, (descended likewise from Cahtin,) through tho 
stock of Codida, furnished tho Bani Kalb to Diimat at Jandal, 
and the Bani Odzra Joheina, and other important tribes tothe 
North of the Peninsula, toIrack and Mesopotamia, These are 
but a few of the more remarkable instances of the multitude 
of tribea, which the great migratory movement cast forth from 
the South, and caused to take root in the central or northern 
districts of Arabia. The period of this dispersion occupies, 
in  onoral, a space, which would naturally fall under the full 
influence of the commercial change. 

Whilc the stations and cmporia between Syria and Babal Man- 
dab decayed and disappeared, and Yemen and Petra rendered up 
part, or the whole of their inhabitants, to the dosert, Mecos itsclf, 
the important half-way mart upon the great western line, did 
not escape ita share in the calamity. What happened eles- 
where, took place here also, though on a reduced ecile. 
‘The doscendants of Adnia, the remote ancestor of the Coreish, 
were compelled, from time to time, to migrate towards the Bast. 
Among these are to be found many of the important tribes of 
Nojd, (as the Ghatafaén, Sulaim, Hawézin, the Bani Bakr and 
Bani Tesh, the Mozeina, and the Baxi Tammin,) which 
afterwards played a conspicuous part in the history of tho 
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Peningula, We conclude, that at thia period Mecca lost the 
consequence, which, as the ancient Macoraba, it possessed, and 
dwindled down into an insignificant village ; deserted by 20 
many of its native tribes, it felt the power of successive invaders 
from the South. But it possossed in its ahrine and universally 
recognized worship, a principle of life and erity, which 
enabled it to survive the fall of commerce. By-and-bye it reco- 
vered from the shock, and in the middle of the fifth century, 
Cussai, a native of the Coreish stock, again enlarged its 
limits, cutting down the shrubs and jungle, which had gradual- 
ly encroached, and having reclaimed the most of the Coreisbite 
tribe from their Nomad habits, into which they were falling, 
re-settled them in their ancient township, Though no longer 
placed on one of the highways of the world, Mecca still car- 
tied on a local and limited trade with Syria and with Yemen, in 
grain and leather, in apices and in dried fruits, and this com- 
merco contributed, with the national pilgrimage to its shrino, to 
restore it to a permanent though reduced importance, Such we 
take to have been the erly history of Mecca.* 

The importance of Medina (never very prea till the Hegira,) 
was less affected than Mecca, by the downfall of commerce, be- 
cause it lay some way to the Hast of the high road of the Syrian 
teas, and it possessed a more fertile soil on which to fall 

ack, 

Long before Manomet appeared, Arabia bad recovered from 
the unsettloment which the great change in the traffic of Asia 
with Europe had occasioned, and hor internal relations had ad- 
justed themselves to the lower scale of prosperity on which it 
‘wos to atand ;—until a new and unexpected success should in- 
vest her with a luetre unparalleled in her previous snnale, and 
eguee the treasures of the world again to flow (not now as the 
exchange of commerce, but as the tribute of supremacy,) in a 
grateful and continuous stream towarda the cities of the sacred 





‘© ‘There ia nothing in Arabian tradition bearing upou the cause to which we have 
here aributed tho, migration, from Yemen and Mecss. Tho anelent mer 
eantile {s, from its great antiquity, to native sourocs ; an 
Sieoubiurblal Sienge mee to chee, Cot’ ear too gradual, obscure and 
impercoptibie to the looker-on of the day, to beeome the subject of traditlon, which 
in seizes only ty fangible excuts and dlreet overt acts. The emigrationa 

Fp oocasioned by aa inpalo ig at work, bat not patent on the surfece at any 
Particular point, were ascribed to other evouts, which niight indeed bare been con- 
Comitant infiaenoes or proximate causes (a3 tho npprelicnded breech of the dam a& 
‘Mareb, internal dissention, &t.,) but urv aticrly inadequate, in thomsclres and slone, 
tw aeconnt for so general and coutinued a movement. 
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Ann Vi—l. Three Eras of Ottoman History, by J. H. Skene, 
E1y, London, 1861. 

2, Lettres sur la Turquie, par M. Ubicini. Paris, 1851. 

3. Parliamentary Report on Commerce of Syria, by J. Bowring. 

4, La Turquie Nouvelle, Paris, 

5. Turkey and its Resources, by Mr. Urquhart. 

6. Macfarlane's last Work on Turkey. 


In spite of diminished splendour, and contracted frontiers, 
the Empire of Turkey still comprises some of the faircet por- 
tions of the world, peopled some of the most ancient 
races, The most ronowned cities, that have presorved their 
repute since the carliest annals of mankind, are included within 
these limits; and no other kingdom possesacs auch natural com~ 
mercial advantages, being situated in the centre of the known 
world, with ports and harbours on five distinct seas, the Medi- 
terranean, the Block Sea, the Red Sea, the Adriatic, and the 
Persian Gulé The object of the prevent inquiry is to give some 
idea of the state of this magnificent Empiro, and to discover 
an answer to the query 80 often mised, whether the reforms 
of the last twenty years arc a prelude to a now and vigorous 
form of Government, or but tho last puff of the expiring 
taper. 

The study of this subject cannot but be of some interost both 
to those of our readers, who have a share in the Government 
of Anglo-India, and those who have, for purposes of their own 
advantage, placed themselves under the rule of the Company. 
‘The former may indeed be thankful for the facilitica exper: 
enced here, but unknown in other oriental countries, which 
haye been afforded by Nature and Custom for the manage- 
ment of a vast people. Low easy it is to pull tho strings of the 
Indian puppet The latter will perhaps cease their diatriboa 
against the short-comings of a well-intentioned Governmont, 
will blush to rail at petty inconveniences, which mect the mer 
chant, the settlor, the traveller, or the missionary,—when they 
become aware how many advantages they posacas, which are 
denied to others of the same race and calling in another 
Asiatic Empire. 

To the philanthropist, and the lover of the picturesque, the 
whole length and breadth of Turkey presents an inexhaustible 

eld of pleasure and researcl:—of pleasure not unmixed with 
pain, as all around tells of former and perished greatness :— 
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of research, not the less grateful, because hitherto little ex- 
lored, not as yet cutand dried by hand-books, and dislocated by 
kneyed transits :—all telle of fallen grandeur, of na~ 
tionalities in the weakness and infirmity of old age and 
decline ; still Nature has remained the same, and the features 
of earth, sea, and sky are unchanged, tho waters are as blue, 
deeply blue, as when the thousand boats glided over them, 
carrying vengeance from Argos to Troy; the eyes of the Ionian 
girls are as bright, the sinews of the fisherman and moun- 
taincer are as closely strung, as when the Eost was the centro 
of civilization, and the western forests wore overrun by half- 
naked barbarians. 

The Empire of Turkey is divided by the narrow seas be- 
twixt the Euzine and the Archipelago into two great pro- 
vinces, or clusters of provinces, the European and the Asiatic, 
the formor known gencrally as Roumili, the latter as Anadoli: 
both are sadly reduced by foreign encroachments, and it is 
only by detailing the provinces now cxisting, and then running 
lightly over the history of the Empire during the past contury, 
that we can lay before the reader an exact perception of the 
state of things as they now exist :— 

Roumili, or Turkey in Europe, is divided into fifteen “Eyn- 
Jets” or vice-royalties :—1. Thrace CEidiene) 2. Silistria (N. 
Bulgaria), 3. Bogdan (Moldavia). 4. Wallachia. 5, Widin 

Bulgaria). 6. Nisea (W. Bulgaria) 7% N. Albania, 8, 
jervia. 9. Belgrade. 10. Bosnia and Croatia. 11. Roumili 
(Albania and Macedonia). 12. Yania (Epirus). 13. Salonica 
(Bhessaly 14, The Islands of Greece, from Tenodos to 
rus, along the const of Ionin, 15. Crete. 

‘arkey in Asia is divided into seventeen Eyaleta:—1, 
Castamoni, on the Black Son (Paphlagonia and Bithynia). 2, 
Khodavendigbiar, on the Sea of ora (Galatia and Phry- 
gia) 3. Aydin (Lydia and Ionia), on the Archipelago, with 
Smyrna for its capital. 4. Caramania, on the Mediterranean 
(lycia and Lycsonia). 6, Adana (Cilicia). 6. Bosok (Cappa- 

locia), the inland provinces of Asia Minor. 7. Sivas (Pontus), 
also inland. 8. Trebisond, on the Black Sca (Pontus and 
Colchis). 9, Erzeronm (Armenia), on the Russian frontior. 
10, Mosul (Assyria), on the Persian frontier. 11. Kurdistan 
(N. Mesopotamia). 12. Kharprat (Armenia Minor). 13. 
‘Aleppo (betwixt the Orontes and Euphrates). 14, Phoenicia 
and Palestine. 15, Damascus (Eastern Syria). 16 Baghdad 
S. Mesopotamia), onthe Persian Gulph. 17. Habsh ( Arabia.) 
in addition to these are the three provinces in Africa—1, 
Egypt. 2. Tripoli. 3. Tunis, 
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‘What strange and conflicting thoughts rise up in the mind, 
on the perusal of this list of names—names, some of them #0 
greatand ao renowned, that hi seems never silent about 
them! Recollections of all times, and all nations, press upon our 
memories, and it seems as if the limits of the Turkish Empire 
sontsmed Brea ie sie crndlet of ever ret _ the germ 
of ev istory. i, Palestine, an in have giver 
birth t0 the the BP eel ions of the world, which ren 
atill divide mankind, and id the ruins of Mgsol and Hilloh, 
by the waters of the Granicus, inthe hills of Macedonia, and 
along the golden horn of Byzantium, we find indelible traces 
of the four great Empires of antiquity. Within the bounds of 
this Empire is comprehended the whale map of our Biblo 
history, with tho single cxception of the latter part of the 
fourth journey of St. Paul. the Israclites went down 
into Egypt, they passed but from one province to that imme- 
diately adjoining in the same Empire; when they were car- 
ried captive to the banks of the Euphrates, which to them 
appeared to bo the separation of a whole world, they were 
but transferred toa neighbouring Pachalick. The deyout men, 
who were assembled at Jerusslem out of every nation under 
heaven, according to the circumscribed notions of those days, 
were with few exceptions residents of the tracts that now com- 
pose Turkey ; and this it is which lends to all connected with 
this falling, this all bnt lifeless trunk, an interest which never 
ean be felt with regard to anght connected with the young and 
vigorous, but history-lcss Empires of the West. 

¢ have described the provinces of Turkey as they existed 
in tho year 1851. Far wider were they formerly, for the last 
century has been to the Ottoman power an era of unbroken 
degradation. False principles of external and internal policy, 
false friends, and falsc dependents, have so soon reduced that 
power, which was till lately the terror of united Europe, to 
0 low a state of weakness, that her very existence depends 
only on the jealousy of ber ncighbours, Of the four great 
powers of Europe, each has appropriated already dome portion 
of the spoil, and by a united effort of all, a now kingdom has 
been brought inte existence, and a nation emancipated from 
the Turkish rule; and sven among the acknowledged subjects 
several millions have, by forced capitulations, or unequal trea- 
ties, been placed under the protection of forcign powers, 
weakening to an_ unparall extent the prestige of the 
sovereign, and stultifying in practice all attempt at social im- 
provement All Frank, or European, residents are civil 
and criminally amonable to their own consuls only, and 
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members of the Greek and Armenian churches are under 
the protection of Russia. France uses her prescriptive right 
to bo champion of the Roman Church, aa a political engino of 
great magnitude ; while England has Intely put herself forward 
as the protector of Protestants and Jews; and the absolute 
power of the Sultan is confined to his own Mohammedan 
subjects. 

Tow strangely amazed would be those ficrce and haughty 
founders of the Ottoman Empire at the contemplation of the 
degradation of thoir descondants—they who had captured the 
most celebrated city of Christendom, and had twice thundered 
at the walls of Vienna! And so soon ; for there is no ancient 
dominion which, acquired slowly, had the prestige of Time 
and History to support it. The Ottoman power began, like a 
emall cloud of dust, which, favored by the breeze, at longth grew 
to a whirl-wind, and with irresistible force prostrated all before 
it: but, like the whirl-wind, it lacked the casentials of atability 
and substance, and no sooner has the broeze of conquest lulled, 
than the whole mass falls prostrate to the ground! Porhaps 
nought is so wonderful, as the sudden fall of this onco irresis- 
tible power, except ita still more sudden rise and expansion. 

Jn the yoar 1224, Suleyman Shah wandered from Khorasan 
to Armenia with only 400 families ; that same Khorasan, which 

we birth to the Mogul and Tartar conquerors of India, 

loved by a strange restlessness, urged on by an instinctive 
consciousness of power and conquest, these Caspian Nomads 
fought their way under the first Osman through Asia Minor 
to Broussa, a celebrated city of Phuygia. Here was their ee- 
cond encampment in Asia, and even still they have the fecling 
of their erratic habits so strong in them, that they consider 
themselves to have n0 permanent abiding place, but are only 
encamped in Europe. Ihe son of Osman followed tho policy 
of his father, and, availing himeelf of the weakness of the 
Greek Empire, then in its decadence, added province to pro- 
vince, and crossing the Bosphorus, placed a firm foot in tho ad- 
joining continent. Sultan Morad ied his Janissaries to the Bol- 

an, and defeating the nationalities of Servia, Bosnia, Mun- 
ery, and Wallachia, fixed himself at Adrianople, reducing the 

‘eek Empire to the single city of oneisctanonle, Bajazet, 
his eon, defeated the united forces of Europe under Sigismund 
of Hungary, who vainly strove to check this restlosa torrent. 
Ho defeated the flower of Europe, at the same time that his 
lieutenante wero adding province after province to the Empire, 
even to the shores of Euphrates; but in the midet of his 
Pride, he received @ check, for the steppes beyond the Caspian 
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Sea bad given birth to another swarm of warriors, who swept 
like locusts the whole length and breadth of Asia, from far~ 
thest China and India to the fatal field of Angora, whero 
the imperial Bajazet was defeated, red, and borne about 
in x cage by his conqueror, the great Tamerlane. 

The Ottoman power was checked, but not overthrown. 
The descendants of Bajazet re-commenced a career of con- 
quost, defeated the Hungarians at Varna, conquered the 
whole of Greece, and Mohammed the Second, flushed with 
viotory, laid siege to, and captured the venerable capital of the 
Jower Empire, and made it the acat of his Government. 

Europe was startled, but too late, at the new blow. The 
invaders seemed to have gained new power and fresh lust for 
conquest. Albania, Epirus, Hungary, and the states of 
Servia fell before them, the limit of the Empire was extended at 
the same time East and West, and the same monarch threatened 
Poland and Persia. Suleyman the Great pushed his arms as 
far ag the Caspian and Pervian Gulph, and then turning back, 
overthrew the Mameluke sovorcigus of Egypt,andunnexcd Syria 
and the Nilotic provinces to his dominions! Theuco, with irreaim 
tible force, in apite of Charles V., his armas oxtended along the 
whole northern coast of Africa, Tho conquest of Arabi 
completed the castern limits, and the possession of the sacred 
cities of Medina and Mecca gave the Sultans the title of “ de- 
fenders of the faithful.” 

But towards the West there was still room for expansion : 
tho whole of Hungary was annexcd; Vienna was twice laid 
siege to, and only saved by an united effort on the part of 
Europe: the republio of Venice, which had long occupied the 
vanguard of the Christian force, became tributary to the 
Sultan. 

Transylvania was threatened Ly Mohammed IV, and his 
Grand Wuzir Keuprili; but the bow bad been stretched to the 
utmost, 8 special providence interfered, and in this cunmjaign 
the Janissaries gave way before a united force of Germans 
and French, and for the firat time were utterly routed, 

The career of victory, that had expanded the Kmpire from 
the little principality of Brust to be the most powerful in the 
world, had now ceased ; there lad hitherto been but one 
check, when Bajazet fell before Timour; but that potentate 
hed retired to the East, and bis descendants still sit upon the 
puppet throne of Delhi, pensioncd Ly the same hand which 
props the falling house of Osman: so strangely, at the present 
era, ia English influence directly felt in every part of the world. 
The Janissaries, by their valour and discipline, had won this 
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Empire, by their corruption and insubordination they lost it, 
and at this moment a new name in Europe, that of Russia, 
was beginning to make itself heard, and the power of other 
Buropean states was daily ‘ing firmer and more consoli- 
dated, while that of Turkey was on the decline. The first 
defeat lost them Transylvania, the Austrians captured Hun- 
gary, and the Venetians began to aspire to Greece; tho 
force and influence of Russia began to appear in the field, 
and the isaue of every struggle during the eighteenth contury 
was prejudicial to the Ottomans. 

e army had deteriorated, had lost self-confidence and 
discipline, and had become more dangerous to their own sove- 
reigns than to their enemies. The Empress Catherine had 
already planned the expulsion of the ks from Europe, 
and, Jeaguing with Austria, would havo carried her projects 
into execution, had not the other great powers interfered 
‘to maintain the ancient enemy of Christendom, as the least of 
two evila, 

Let ns pause and take breath, and ask ourselvos whether 
there ia no other nation that has been thus irresistibly thrust 
into an arena of Asiatic conquest, that has found itself armed, 
and in tho full vigour of youth, amidst tho debris of decaying 
Empires and disjointed provinces? Ye there no other power 
that has, in the course of onc century, made gigantic strides 
from insignificance to universal amet that with one foot on 
the shore and one on the ocean, has beon carrying on suc 
cessful wars on distant frontiers at the same moment? that 
with a sword in both hands, has celebrated on the samo day 
the victories of her ships in the eastorn seas, and of her Jegions in 
the western mountains? That power is our own The histo 
of the fall of Turkey from its high estate, from the insubordi- 
nation of its army, from the corruption of every department 
of the Civil Government, from the want of patriotiem and 
apathy of its citizens, from the faleeness of ite friends, ia one 
not devoid of interest to any one at all connected with Anglo- 
India. Dit omen avertant! 

The evil of the system was, however, fully anpreciated, and, 
in the hour of her need, the Ottoman Empire found men cape- 
bie of designing a bold deed to etrike at the root of the evil 
by the destruction of the Janisearies; but this was a mea- 
sure requiring circumepection; it was the legecy of Sultan 
Selim 1 to his nephew Sultan Mahommed, who quietly 
bided hia time, and eventually worked out hie grand acheme of 
reformation, though nearly at the risk of ling down the 
entire fabric of the Empire on his head. Tho whole of his 
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reign was passed in eu} sing internal revolts, or conductit 
aaeianead ful war cgthet Russie, He crushed Ali Pacha of 
Janing ; but Albania gave birth to a more formidable rival in 
Mohammed Ali of Egypt. The present kingdom of Greece 
was formed by the powers of Europe out of the rebellious 
provinces of his Empire ; he loat his Trans-Danubian dependen- 
cies to Russia; but with x wonderful ainglenese and firmness 
of purpose, he carried out at last the object for which he a 

ears to have been specially born, the extermination of the 

janissarics. Placing himself and his only son and heir under 
the standard of the Empire: he called upon the people to dea- 
troy these insubordinate traitors, or he threatened by stabbing 
himeelf and aon, to put an end to the royal line. This 
threat had the desired effect. The barracks of these Pretorian 
guards were attacked simultaneously at Constantinople and in 
the provinces, upwards of twelve hundred were killed, many 
exiled, while the great mass (as the whole body amounted to 
160,000) submitted to the new order of things; every trace of 
their former lawlessness wos effaced, and the supreme power of 
the Sultan vindicated. It wae a bold stroke, worthy of a great 
barbarian, but it was onc essential, not only to the improve- 
ment, but the very existence of the Ottoman Empire. From that 
moment s fresh era is dated. 

But in the throes of this new birth, the state was on the 
brink of annihilation; for, ere a new army could be formed, 
and be prepared to take the place of the destroyed Jeuissaries, 
@ sanguinary and fatal war commenced with Russia, ending in 
defeat; new troubles began to spring up in the South; the 
ambition of Mohammed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, began to 
develop itself by the annexation of Syria aud the advance of 
his rebellious army into Asin Minor ; Konieh, the scene of one 
of the early Turkish triumphs, ssw the rout of the Sultan's 
forces; the enemy was advancing upon the capital, which 
was only eaved by the humiliating assistance of a Russian 
army on the Bosphorus; a short-lived compromise was made 
with the Pacha, but in vain; the Sultan and his rebel subjecte 
came again into collision. Their armies inct near the Euphrates ; 
but ere the news of this second defeat reached the eublime 
Porte, the great reformer, one of the ablest and firmest sove- 


reigns of his age, had expired. 

‘fis name will be hereafter, for through storm 
and sunshine he clung to his projects for the regeneration of 
Turkey, which he was not destined to seo realized. He was 
the destroyer of the past, and was odious as such; to his son, 
Abdul Medjid, the present Sultan, was reserved the nore 
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pleasing task of constracting the new edifice, and good fortune 
seems to have attended him. The tenderness of his years, the 
misfortunes of his father, the precarious position of his Empire, 
and the dire confusion, which would be caused by ita sudden 
dismemberment, roused the attention of the four great powers : 
the rebellious Pacha was driven out of Syria, and Turkey for 
once enjoyed repose. i. 
Then was firat broached and carried ont the great measure 
of internal government, known as the “ Tanzimat” or “ settin, 
in order.” It is an imposing consideration to reflect upon, ant 
ives hope for the permanency of the Empire, that there could 
fe found, ministers wise and firm enough to concede to the 
advancement of the age, acknowledge the errors of former 
Governments, and grant, unasked, s constitution to the people. 
The proclamation is known by the name of the “ [atti Shurif” 
of the “ Gul-hanah,” “ the letter of the palace of the gar- 
den of roses,” where the h of the state, and the reprosen- 
tatives of foreign powers, were assembled for the inauguration 
of the new atate of things, in November, 1839. The terms of 
oie procemeton are so remarkablo, that we do not hesitate to 
quote it:— 


“THE HATTI SHUREEF OF THE GUL-HANAH. 


* Every one is aware, that in the early ages of the monarchy, 
“ the precepts of the Koran, and the laws of the Empire, were 
“ a rule ever honored. In consequence of this, the Empire in- 
« creased in strength and greatness, and the population, without 
« exception, reached the highest degree of welfare and prosperity. 
* A succession of different causes, during hundred and fifty 
* years, has brought about the cessation of that conformity of 
* conduct with the sacred book of laws, and with theregulations 
¢ emanating from it; and the previous vigour and prosperity 
* have been exchanged for weakness end poverty; for it isa 
* fact, that an Empire must lose its stability, when it ceases to ol 
* serve its laws, 
« These considerations are constantly present to our mind, and 
* ever since the day of our accession to the throne, the idea of 
the public well-being, the improvement of the provinces, and 
the relief of thepeople, havenot ceased to occupy it exclusively. 
Now, if one considera the geogra ical position of the Ottoman 
provinces, the fertility of the soil, and the intelligence of the 
inhabitants, one must be convinced, that by endeavouring with 
erseverance to find efficacious measures, the resnit, which, with 
jod’s help, re hope to attain, may be realized in the space of 
afew years. 1 of confidence therefore, in the aid of the 
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Moat High, founded on the intercession of our Prophet, we 
judge it expedient to seek, by new institutions, to procure for 
the provinces composing the Ottoman Empire the benefit of 
3 good administration. 

“« This must be based on three points: 1. The conditione, which 
ensure to our subjects the enjoyment of perfect security of life, 
honour, and property. 2. A regular mode of collecting the 


taxes. 3, A method equally regular of recruiting soldiers, and 
fixing their term of service. 

* And indeed are not life and honour the most precious enjoy- 
ments that exist? What man, whatever repugnance hia cha- 
racter may inspire against violence, will be able to refrain from 
it, and from thereby injuring the country, if his life and honour 
are endangered? If, on the contrary, he enjoys in that respect 
perfect safety, he will not deviate from the paths of loyalty, 
and all bis acts will contribute to the good of the Goverament 

* and his fellow-subjects. 
“ With regard to regular and fixed taxes, this must be settled, 
* because a state, which for the defence of ita territory is forced 
* to incur various expenses, cannot procure the funds necessary 
for its armies and other wants, otherwise than by contributions 
levied from its subjects. Although the Empire is now delivered 
" from the scourge of monopolies, still one fatal practice exists, 
+ Known as ‘Iitizam.’ By that system the civil and financial 
* administration of a locality is given up to the arbitrary conduct 
* of an individual, for farmers will think only of thoir private 
* advantage. 
« Every one infuture will be taxed in proportion to his fortune 
* gnd faculties, and no more. Special laws will fix and limit 
' the expenses of our Jand and naval forces. 
- "Although, as wo have anid, the defence of the country is an 
* important thing, and it is the duty of all its inhabitants to 
provide soldiers to that effect, it has become necessary to 
© establish laws for the regulation of the contingents to be fur- 
« nished by each locality, and to reduce the term of service to 
* four or five years, because it is both committing an act of in- 
* justice, and striking a fatal blow on agriculture and industry, 
* to take in one placa more men, and in another fewer, than it 
* can furnish, by paying no attention to the amount of popula- 
* tion; and in the same manner, by keeping aoldicrs for x whole 
* life-time in the service, they are reduced to despair, and it tends 
* to depopulate the country. 
* The trial of every one that is accused will take place in 
* public, according to our divine laws, and after full inquiry ; 
“ and as long as no regular sentence has been passed, no one 
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shall secretly or publicly put another to death by poison or in 
any manner, 

* No one shall be allowed to assail the honour of another. 

« Every body shall possess his property of every kind, and shall 
dispose of it with perfect liberty, without obstacle on the part. 
of any one. The heirs of a criminal shall not be deprived of 
their legal rights, and the property of a criminal shall not be 
confiscated. 

“ These imperial conceasiona are extended to all our subjects, 
of whatever religion or sect they may be, and they shall enjoy 
this without excsption. 

* As all the functionaries of the Empire receive at present 
suitable salaries, a vigorous law shsll be passed against the 
traffic of favour and appointment (‘ Rishwut,’) which the di- 
vine laws condemn, and which is one of the causce of the de- 
cline of the Empire. 

* Any one of the ‘ Ulema’ or magnates, who may violate 
these institutions, shall suffer, without the lesst distinction 
of yank or consideration for the individoal, the penalty of his 
guilt established. A penal code will be prepared with this 
view. 

“ This imperial edict will be published at Constantinople and 
in every part of our Empire, and communicated to the friend- 
ly powers, that they may be witnesses of the granting of these 
institutions, which, please God, shall last for ever. 

* May the Most High God keep usin His moat holy care! 
May those, who ehall do a deed contrary to these institutions, 
be the objecta of divine malediction, and be deprived of all 
kinds of happiness for ever !” 

Tt has been no empty promise: fifteen years have clapaed, 
end the work of centralization and reducing to order bas been 
going systematically on; the fearful abnee of appointing inde- 
pendent Pachss, who for a time ruled absolute, and then perish- 
ed by the bow-string, has been swept away: the civil and 
military powers have been entirely separated; something haa 
been done to separate the departments of Civil Government; 
a regular army has been raised by an understood aystem of 
conscription, which, though highly unpopular, is not peculiar 
to Turkey, and must be enforced; thers is room for much 
improvement in the financial system; a0 vast a chaos could 
not be reduced to order in a day, but ao much has been done 
aa to give a fair promise of further amendment; there is pro- 
tection to both hfe and property from having been the most 
arbitrary and bloody of Governments, that of "Take now per- 
‘bape erra on the other side; capital punishment is only resorted 
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to under law; the bow-string ie unknown, and the bastinado, in 
its old approved fashion, has been abolished. 

Before entering into the details of the civil and military 
Government, ss it now exists, we must call attention to the 
peculiar natural conformation of the Empire; the position of 
the seattered provinces, open to attack on so many sides, and 
so facile for approach by sea or land, presents a marked con- 
trast to the compact and fortified appearance of our Empire in 
India; where the desert and the mountain ranges to the West 
and North render difficult, if not impossible, all approach to the 
Peninaula, and the valley of the Indus and Ganges; and, where 
when held by a great naval power, the long sea-coasta, and numer- 
ous harbonrs, are a source of strength against an invader; and 
where the difforent portions of the Empire are so situated towards 
each other sa to be enabled to render easy assistance in defiance 
of theenemy. The position of the detached provinces of Turkey 
is precisely the contrary ; instead of a Peninsula girt by the 
ocean, she ia, as it were, a sea, surrounded by narrow strips 
of land, and dotted with islands; the extensive sea-board 
ia exposed at every point; she is liable to invasion, and has 20 
natural protection on any flank, But the very causes of her 
weakness in warfare are the source of her vast capabilities for 
commerce, She has no occasion for trunk roads or raile of 
iron; the Mediterranean is the great high road of her mer- 
chants and her produce; the waves of the ocean itself wach 
her store-houses in the Golden Tlorn, and waft her argosies from 
Sinope nnd Trebizonde on the Black Sea, to Smyrna, Beyrut, 
Alexandria, and Tunis im her own dominions, Three vast rivera 
intersect her remoter provinces, the Euphrates, the Nile, and the 
Danube ; her coasta are studded with harbours; and so wonderful 
are the facilities of her situation, that even now the burden of 
her postal arrangements are conducted by foreign nations, and 
her earliest rail-road is being constracted by foreign capital ; 
and did not a feeling of independence compel her to look with 
suspicion on such offers, were her political relations more cer- 
‘tain, other railwaye, from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
from Constantinople to the Austrian fronticr, would be started, 
foreign capital would be extensively invested in other objecte, 
and many of the onerous duties of a Government would be 
undertaken, for her profit, at the risk of her neighbours. 

The “ Tenzimat” is based upon the principle of a direct 
centralizing Government, and the great struggle of late years 
has been to compel some of the more distant provinces to submit 
to thie rule, and become “ regulation districts” instead of tribu- 
tary states. The power of the Supreme Government, inde- 
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fensible in theory, is year by year developing and extending 
itself practically ; to assist in this point the regiments of the 
army ore relieved annually, and move from province to pro- 
vince; the Governors are appointed direct by the Sultan, and 
are transferred as oceasion offers; the head of the Executive is 
not aliowed to be the farmer of the revenue for his own profita, 
but the districts are more or less carefully assessed; certain 
principles of Criminal Law are uniformly enforced, under appeal 
to the higher courts. Such mensurca are no doubt distasteful 
to the Pachas of the old school, especially to those who had 
made themselves hereditary ; hence the struggle between Egypt 
and the Porte, and the war in Monte Negro; the Sultan tries 
one year to introduce the “ Tanzimat,” this would be followed 
the next year by the revenue laws, and the viceroy would be 
reduced to a civil commiesioner, 

‘The thirty-five “ eyalets” have been enumerated above: over 
each in a “ Wali” or “ Mutasurrif,” with the rank of “ Pacha,” 
or noble; he represents the executive power, has the privilege of 
calling for military aid when required, and correspondedirect with 
Government. Each eyalet is divided into “ Livas,” called also 
 Sandjac,” districts, superintended by “ Kaimmakams,” or “ Mu- 
haazils,” who, aa their name implies, are but the shadow and re- 
presentative of their superior officer : on urgent matters, they may 
address the Government direct. In his own immediate district, the 
Wali” acts as his own “ Kaimmakam,” having secondary, aa 
well aa primary, powers. This authority, in concert with the 
military commandant, conducts the conscription, and presiding 
over a Junta formed by the Judge of the civil court, the 
“ Mufti” and “ Moka,” and the members of the “ Mujlis,” the 
Jocal council,—conducts the criminal trials: with the assistance 
of a local municipality, he also superintends the finance. 

The “ Mujlis,” or local council, mects on fixed days four times 
a week, and is composed of the—‘ Kaimmakam,” as ex-officio 
President ; the Receiver General called “ Mal Mudiri ;” the heads 
of the persuasions, such as the Bishop and Rabbi, as the case 
may be; the “ Khoja Bashi,” or delegate of the Christian com- 
munity ; and deputies elected on a numerical ratio from the 


eople. 
o This is certainly s most liberal feature in the adminis 
tration, one to which it will be long ere we arrive 
India. Nothing can be decided upon, which affects the in- 
terests of the people, without being submitted to this “ Muj- 
lis,” catablishing the important principle of equality in race snd 
religion. But it does not work well yet, neither having practi- 
eal efficiency, nor being supported by personal independence. 
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‘We were sitting last year with the Pacha of Damascus, at the 
time that one of these local councils was debating on the rather 
delicate subject of making up a deficiensy in the revenue 
‘by an extra tax or benevolence. The delegates of the citizens 
were there, just the kind of men, whom our large towns 
of India would produce: their scheme was of course to screw 
every class but their own. Turning over the eubject prac- 
tically, —a subject not unfamiliar in all its bearings,—we do not 
think India would gain by the admixture of « popular element 
in its system, as it is not yat ripe for it. 

The “ Kaimmakam” or district officer has under his orders 9 
police force, mounted and foot. iach district is divided into 
“ Kazas,” superintended by a“ Mudir,” who is generally also a 
“ Mutasullim,” corresponding to our Parganna police and 
venue officers: these partics act in concert with the deputies, 
or notables of the looality. In each “ Kaza” are so many 
villages, over each is a “ Muktyar” or “ Khoja Bashi,” chosen 
by the inhabitants. 

The * Wali” is nesisted in his revenue dutiea by a “ Duf- 
turdar,” or Recciver-Gencral of tho province, and the ‘ Mak 
Madir” discharges the same duties in the district, superintend- 
ing all items of finance, u4 well as the quarantine, customs, and 
passport department. At the beginning of each financial 
year, the 1st of Muy, th+ accounts of the year are made up, 
and sealed by the * Wali” aud his council, and seat with 
their vouchers through the “ Dufturdar” to the Government. 
Every disbursement in the province must bear this officer's 
seal. 





On paper this reada well, and approachcs wonderfully to the 
system in India: the greater infusion of the popular element 
is to counteract the greats moral turpitude of the local autho- 
rities. We were riding through one of tho Turkish provinces 
with an intelligent French priest, who had long lived there, 
whom we had chanced to mect that morning at the houee of the 
“ Kaimmakam,” where he had been called to answer some 
al of assault made by the Protestants against the Roman- 
ist, “Ab! Sir,” anid he, ‘there is » dreadful thing in this 
* country, of which you fortunately know nothing, called 
¢ *Rishwot. "—“ Know nothing?” replied we, ‘it bas been 
© one of the banes of our life for many years. We can sympa- 
* thise with you.” 

In fact, venality and corruption rule the day, appointments 
aro bought and sold, ae goes to the highest bidder. 
Another necessity for councils happily exists not in India. 
The Pachas are always strangers, and utterly ignorant of the 

Bl 
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languages, a8 Turkish is not the vernacular of all the provinces: 
they are never allowed to stay there long, for fear of their 
taking root; there is no detailed system of record like our 
own, and consequently each commissioner and deputy commis- 
sioner ia as much in want of a council, as the noble lords 
who periodically honour Bombay and Madras with their pre- 
sence in Government-house. 

‘Wo pase now to the courts of civil jaatice. At Constanti- 
nople is the Finnacle of the edifice, consisting of a high court 
of justice and appeal, divided into two “ Suddurs” or chambers, 
one for Roumeli, the Europoan, and the other, for Anad 
Asiatio province, Enoch chamber is presided over by 
Justice, assisted by ten and seven puisne judges respectively. 
These legal fathers rank next after the “ Shaikh ul Islam,” who 
ocoupies the pow of Minister of Justice and Religion, unitin; 
the power and dignity of the Lord Chancellor and the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, and who has the nomination to all appoint- 
meuts, A provincial court of appeal (‘* Moulivint”), presided 
over by a “ Moka,” embraces one or more eynleta according to 
size. There arc twonty-two of these courts. In each district 

”) or nearly ao, is a % Kazan,” or court of primar; 
jurisdiction: these aro composod of—the “ Cazi;” the * Mufti;’ 
the * Nuib,” or additional judge; the “ Ayak Noib;” and 
the “ Bach-Katib,” officer of court, These courts dispose of all 
primary oases, and, as stated above, when united to the execu- 
tive and local council, form # crimiual court. In common par- 
Janca, they are called the “ Mekemeh” in distinction from the 
municipal council, the “ Mujlis” and the “ Shorab,” or come 
mercial court, to which we shuil allude hereafter. In some local 
sub-divisions there is yet a lower court for trying emaller cases, 
presided over by a “ Naib,” with a court officer. 

Justice is thna brought home pretty well to the community, 
but of what kiud ie the article? Of what capability are the 
judges? Are their hands clean? And what ia the procedure? 
‘This is a subject of deep interest to any well-wisher of India: 
it ia worth @ trip to Turkey to watch kindred institutions in 
similar countries, to catch some hints to amend our own. We 
‘visited more than one of these courts in the large towns, and 
found them generally in central spots, large cool rooms, with a 
fountain in the centre, a venerable Jookiag judge, and most 
respectable ssseasora: all the dignity and publicity of jus- 
tice ; but alas! what aay long residents with regard to the pro- 
bity and character of the courts? The “Cazi” openly avows 
that suitors are in the habit of sending preeents to influence his 
decisions; and why should it not be, for he had bought his place, 
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and must get the money back, and then the loser can always 
appeal. What makea it worse is, that there appointments are 
only annual, 80 it is “ catch while you can.” Then comes the 
Prepostorous mode of procedure; the “ Mufti” is the judge 
of the Jaw, the “Cozi” of the fact; the suitors ure obliged 
to bring their respective cases before the Mufti first, in 
an abstract form—If Omar does ao and ao, how ia Zaid 
* affected?” And the “ Mofti” gives his “fatwa” accord- 
ing to the strict law: his decision is of course grounded 
on the fact fed, or mis-stated, by cach, and then 
each party, armed with his‘ futwab,” proceeds to the “ Me- 
kemeh” of the “ Cazi,” who decides the facts. These proceedings 
have the advantage of brovity, for the cause is soon expounded, 
the order is inscribed on the petition, nud signed, The de- 
fendant has always the option of demanding, that his cauao 
be traneferred to ‘he higher tribunal : this is the only check 
on corruption, and incapacity. ut the labour of the unfor~ 
tunate plaintiff is not over yet, for, fortified by hiv “ futwah” 
from the “ Mufti,” and his “ Lam,” or decree from the “ Cazi,” 
he hag to move the “ Knimmskam” to execute this decree, and 
another door is opened for delay, bribery, and denial of justive, 

‘The office of “ Mufti” and “Cazi” iv filled bry parties secreted 
from the body of the “ Ulema,” the great hierarchy of Turkey, 
which may be divided generally into two branches—the judici il, 
consisting of “ Cazix” and “ Murtis,” and the sacerdotal, consi 
ing of « Imam,” the latter being very inferior to ho former both 
in station and influence, for the genius of thy Mohammedan re- 
Tigion renders its followers indepesdent of priesteraft. All legal 
sppeintnnanes are in the gift of ** Shaikh ul Ielam,” that of the 
“ Mufti” is for life, that of the * Cazi?is liable toconstant change. 
Both have to undergo a long and dreary apprenticeship ero 
they reach these desirable posts. To cach of the large mosques 
at Istamboul is attached 1 Madrasa, aud there the ten 
or twelve years of early msihood are spent in acquiring the 
knowledge of the law, asa ‘ Talib:” the scholar then age 
aumes the title of * Daniahmand,” nnd is eligible for the of 
fice of * Imam,” but should he accept this office, he would forfeit 
all claim to farther promotion, If he clings to the college, and 
successfully passes further tests, ho is styled * Mulazim,” and 
admitted to the first grade of tho “ Ulema,” and is eligible 
for the office of * Cazi:” should ambition urge him on, and he 
be inclined to devote seven long yeara moro, and pass higher 
teats, he comes out aa “ Mudiri,” a rank epecially conferred by 
the “Sheikh ul Islam,” and is then eligible to the post of “ Muf- 
ti” in any part of the Empire; or by remaining at the capital, he 
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takes his chance for promotion to the very highest offices of 
his profession, the judge of appeal, or the chair of the “ Shaikh 
‘cal Islam” itself. 

The provincial criminal courts, aa stated above, are composed 
of all the differant authorities of the district, the Executive, 
the “ Mujlis,” and the “ Mekemeh.” Their jurisdiction is 
Anal, except in capital cases, which must be referred to the 
supreme court of justice at Constantinople, and the sign 
manual of the Sultan himself is required to authorize the shed- 
ding of blood. The minor penalties are the galleye, imprison- 
ment, and banishment to certain districts of the mpire. No 
infamy is attached to euch punishments, the criminal is consi- 
dered an object of compassion, rather than aversion. Tho pri: 
sone are very indifferently looked after, and it isa painful specta- 
cle to visit the poor wretches in confinemont. At the stairs 
of the “ Seraglio,” by which name is universally known the 
official residence, or cutchery, of the executive officer, wo 
were disgusted and pained by the cries of the prisoners and 
parties under trial, begging earnestly for bread. In some cases, 
all that is seen is number of in a window, grasping 
frantically at the morsel of bread, which the passer-by may give, 
This is very ead. The amount of oppression, felt practically 
by a people, where the powers of arrest and bail are not 
carefully watched, is incalculable. The supreme court at Con- 
stantinople decides all cases of treason, malversation, and abuse 
of authority. Already has its power been felt, for one of the 
© Wuzirs,” who had signed the new code, wasa few months 
afterwards banished and fined for embezzlement, and the Pacha 
of Konieh was sentonced to the galleys,in the very town in 
which he had long acted as chiof executive, for killing » servant 
in a moment of passion. 

‘The code of lawe and jure ie one of the results of the 
“ Tanzimat”: the old Mohammedan divisions of criminal law, 
“Hudad, Kisas, and Diyat,” have heen abolished in reality 
as well ag in name ; it is time that a new code should expunge 
them from the statute-book of Indis. The testimony of al 
parties ia ndmitted, without respect to religion. Up to the date 
of the new reforms, a code known by the name of “ Multer 
ka ul Ubbur,” “ the confluence of the seas,” had been in force, 
the composition of Ibrahim of Ale Be who flourished in 
1849; it was founded upon the learned dogmas of Abu Hanifa, 
and Shafi, and was like all Mobammedan codes, romarkable 
for its atrange intermixture of law and morals, being founded 
on the basie of the Sultan being king and high prieat. The 
instructions about “ Hunting” are as precise as those about 
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“Prayer :” the necessity of purifications is inculoated as 
strongly sa the respecting of the rights of others. This code 
certainly worked well, and was auited to the people as long as 
they maintained an isolated situation from other nations, and 
considered themselves as gcoupying un entrenched camp in 
Europe. But when the coldness had relaxed, and the Ottoman 
power began to lean on its Christian neighbours for support, 
it became clear, that something further was required, One of 
the earliest results of the ‘“ Hatti Shurif’ was a commercial 
eode founded on French models, and a penal code, which be- 
came law in 1840. It is avery remarkable document, from the 
frank confession of former errora, @ virtue much to be imi- 
tated by other stubborn Governments :— 

« Art. L Tho Grand Signor has solemnly pledged himeelf 
* not to destroy any human life, publicly or privately, by poison, 
« or in any other tay, unicas the party has been condemned by 
“law. No employé of Government is therefore at liberty to 
* killany one, whoever he may be. If a * Wuzir’ should take 
* away the life of a shepherd, he will be punished with death, 

“ Art IE Every excitement to revolt will be punished by 
« the galleys for life. 

* Art. TIL Every Government servant, convicted of oppres~ 
* sion, will be punished without reference to his rank or station. 

“ Art. IV, His Highness has promised not to touch the goods 
4 and property of any person: no one, thorefore, is at liberty 
* to posaess himself by force of what belongs to another: any 
¢ infraction of this law will subject the delinquent to the penalty 
* of restitution of the property misappropriated, and should he 
© be a Government employé, to diamissal and exile. 

“ Art, V. Asall the ‘ Wuzirs’ and other dignitaries are well 
* pid, ony instance of exaction will be punished by three 
« years of the galleys, and dismissal, 

“ Art. VIEL. Ineach district there will be three independent 
* authoritics—t1, the courts of justice; 2, the executive police; 
* 8, the revenue officers, They are bound to give each other 
* mutual assiatance, without meddling in each other’s affairs. 

“ 4rt, X. § XE Fatal wounding will be punished by denth, 
* ag aleo nesacsination. 

« Art XIV. This code is of equal force in favour of,and against, 
* all subjects of the Empire, whether Mohammedan, or “ Rains” 
« (Christiane), without any exception. It is the duty of all to take 
* gare that no breach is made of these laws by any one, whoever 
* be may be, at the same time that all may claim their protection.” 

Unquestionably, ns = code, this is & very incomplete and 
unscientific production, but as a manly acknowledgment of 
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past errors, as a noble abandonment of all caste privileges 
and unjust social differences, it is entitled to our profound ad~ 
miration, and moreover, we k advisedly, to our humble 
imitation in British India, If the proud and half-educated 
Mohammedan could resign the privileges of a code and procedure 
sanctified by his religion, and stamped by antiquity, and could 

08 himaelf ona level with the poole whom his ancestors 

d conquered and trodden upon for centuries, the Christian 
Rains,” conscientiously believing that the best way to im- 
Prove and purify the courts is to render the highest amenablo 
to them,—how very unworthy must appear to the world the 
conduct of those who declaim against the extension of the 
power of Anglo-Indian law to all British subjects, whether the 
sous of shop-keepers in Cheapside, or sprung of ancient families 
in Hindustan? Here the wisdom of the Christian Govern- 
ment, aa well as the justice, must yield to that of the Turk; 
but it is a vain struggle, and the dictates of common sense 
‘oust sooner or later be followed. We trast to hail before long 
a “WJatti Shurif? from the“ Gul-hanah” of the Caleutta 
council room, proclaiming the entire equality of all subjects, 
without distinction of religion, or colour, or birth. The first 
ad of the wedge bas been inserted by the passing of a late 

ct. 

‘We cannot hope, nor expect, that in #0 short a period the 
Principles laid down in this record of rights have been practi- 
cally worked out: it is long, very long, ere an Asiatic people, 
accustomed to oppression, can learn their just rights—ere the 
little petty tyrannies, which we have before us daily in the 
bazaar, and on the high 20ad of an oriental district, are put 
down by public feeling. As long as suitors are degraded 
enough to offer bribes, so long will the corrupt judge dishonour 
the bench; as long aa men will not hesitate by cringing and 
flattery to gain their own ends, eo Jong will the dwellings of 
those in power be surrounded by a grasping crowd of exactors, 
In one of our yisita to the Pacha of Jerusalem, we were 
stunned by cries for “ Bukshish,” and had to dance attendance 
amidet a crowd of varletsin the anti-chamber. We submitted 
to the penance, and bled readily, perhaps gladly, being now 
convinced, that the errors of our servants in India, which no 
punishment would check, were not peculiar to them, but were 
the natural weaknesses of mankind: we paid the coin, and 
thought of the many venerable figures, who had danced atten- 
dance in our halla. “A few nights afterward, our head servant 
‘was arrested by the “ Mut jim” of the town, on account of a 
quarrel with one of his dependents: it was ‘Man, weak man, 
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dressed in 9 little brief authority.” We had to visit this digni- 
tary, to smoke the pipe of peace, and submit to his odorous em- 
braces, ere we could continue our journey on the morrow : it was 
the same story every where: the camels and carriagea of mer- 
chants rudely seized for the marching of troops, or of people in 
power: the impresement of forced labour, the arbitrary enaot- 
ment of price currents: the passport bribe at the city pate, 
the quarantine hush-money, the custom house douceur. Then 
in the houses where we ledged on the road, many a tale was 
told of village oppression, of justice denied by undue influence, 
meny an unjust neseesment exposed, many a little act of 
Asiatic tyranny laid bare, but we feel convinced that these are 
the inherent vices of the Asiatic system: the evila are to be 
met with over the whole Indian Peninsula, and no ruler and 
no ayatem of justice can prevent it, Would to God that it 
could be done i 
We have thus deseribed the above courts, criminal and 
civil, which are established more or leas in the thirty-five 
eyalets of the Turkish Empire. The Supreme Goverament 
quely, zor by year, extends its direct influence, and by 
legreea the complete centralization will be established. The 
general features do not differ materially from our own civil, 
eriminal, and revenue courts, and executive power in British 
India; but Turkey is liable to an evil through its length 
and breadth, from which we are free, and which has the 
effect of paralysing its best efforts at self-government, and 
must continue to doso. This evil arises, partly, from the weak- 
ness of the Empire as regards foreign European powers, and 
partly from the defectiveness of its own institutions, The 
courts above alluded to have jurisdiction only over the Moham- 
medan and Christian subjects of the Porte, but the whole 
coast awarms with the nondescript subjects or dependente of 
foreign states, who, though long settled, still consider them- 
selves as under the protection and the flags of their respective 
consuls, and entirely beyond the power of the local authori- 
ties in any respect whatever. Nor do these individuals keep 
aloof from the ordinary transactions of life, like bis Ma- 
jesty of Delhi, who remains secluded in his own palace. They 
‘are everywhere foremost in speculation and in trade, loud 
in the market place, influential on the exchange, masters of the 
importa and exporte of the country, now the creditors, now the 
debtors of se s acvecumnant aati hi hess flere These 
jople are o! countries, i languages, but pre- 
pecan their nationalities, or Tsong the protection, ten 
moat profligately extended by the local consuls of the smaller 
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powers. Thia state of affairs was forced upon the Christian 
wera by the former absence of all Jaw in Turkey, and the 
aughty denial of all rights to Frankeas Giaours. Certain on~ 
pitulations were made, when the Turkish power was reduced, 
by which all aubjecta of foreign states are liable, civilly and 
criminally,” only to their consuls, and through them to their 
Governments, and by Acts of Parliament the British consuls 
in the Levant are armed with judicial powers, and can, if re- 
uired, forward offenders for trial to Malta. This privilege of in- 
lependence from the laws of the land has been grossly abused, 
and by none more 60 than England. In addition to the genuine 
British subject, who maintains every where his character of stub- 
boroness and unreasonablences,and gives trouble to every consti- 
tuted court in every country, tho English flag protects a count~ 
Jess horde of Maltese, Greeks from the Ionian Isles, Fonians on 
the coast, who have long enjoyed protection without nationality, 
Jews, citizens of the United States, who, wherever they have 
no representative, naturally look to ngland: latterly, all Pro- 
testants, or any body, who could be indaced to secede from the 
Greek or Roman church, has been entitled to the privilege of 
the flag of the Missionary who converts him. Each consul hag 
a book of protected subjects, and it is a point of honour not to 
concede one, though the license of adding to their numbers 
has been checked. We met an old Mohammedan of the Punjab, 
who asked us for a certificate of his being a subject of the 
Company, for the purpose of evading the income tax, and 
‘being able to snap his fingers at the Police; for the consuls are 
too glad to exert their powers, In additiun to this, the ancient 
oppression of the Torke mn Christians has compelled the 
foreign powers to inte:fore in their behalf, and it is generally 
‘understood, that every member of the Armenian and Greek 
charch is under the protection of Russia, every Roman Catho~ 
lic under thet of France, and Intterly every Protestant, and 
strange toeay, the great masa of the Jewish population, under 
England, Tho primary object was to protect these parties from 
Oppression, real and undoubted; but latterly this right has 
‘become « political engine; and the practical working of the 
eyatom is most lamentable, most oppressive, and most degrading 
to the local authorities. Wherever there is suspended the flag 
of a foreign power, there the police: and tax-gatherer cannot 
enter: every consul ia a t, and the amaller powers 
supply themselves with consuls at the expense of a painted 
board ands flag, as it is clear, that such immunities are inva- 
Inable to a merchant, No Frank, by the laws of the Empire, 
‘van hold real or landed property, but this difficulty is got over 


